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THE CHURCH IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


TuerE was tried last summer in 
the Provincial Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in Dublin, a case 
which, on account both of the 
novelty of the issue raised and of 
the effect of the decision given, 
will probably take its place among 
the causes célébres of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Reverend Herbert Tudor 
Craig, one of the chaplains of her 
Majesty’s land forces, was sent in 
his tour of duty to Dublin, and 
in 1866 took charge of Richmond 
Barracks, on the outskirts of that 
city, and of the troops stationed 
therein. He succeeded some other 
chaplain whom the exigencies of 
the service had carried elsewhere ; 
and, like his predecessor, and in 
obedience to orders issued on the 
spot, he officiated regularly in the 
barrack.chapel. Besides officiating 
in the chapel he placed himself to- 
wards the officers and soldiers and 
their families in the relation of 
& parish priest, administering the 
sacraments, visiting the sick, cate- 
chising the children, and preparing 
the young of both sexes for con- 
firmation. He had no authority 
whatever so to act, either from the 
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incumbent of the parish or from 
the bishop of the diocese. It was 
believed, both at the Horse Guards 
and in the War Office, that such 
authority was not necessary to a 
chaplain holding her Majesty’s com- 
mission; and the opinion thus en- 
tertained rested itself upon two 
grounds; Ist, that as of old fort- 
resses were supplied with chaplains, 
the same being exempt from eccles- 
iastical jurisdiction, so barracks in 
general, and this particular barrack 
among the rest, had taken in law 
the place of fortresses; and, next, 
that in the independent status of. 
the chapels of the royal dockyards, 
and of the chaplains officiating there- 
in, a precedent existed establishing, 
apart from episcopal authority, the 
validity in things sacred of the 
Queen’s commission. 

Till the arrival of Mr. Oraig, the 
military chaplains doing duty in 
Richmond Barracks had never been 
called in question for any act per- 
formed by them. This arose partly 
from the circumstance that former 
incumbents of St. Jude’s (the parish 
within the limits of which Rich- 
mond Barracks are situated) appear 
to have arrived at the conclusion 
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that in ignoring their existence 
and the authority of the bishop, 
the Government must, of course, 
have the law upon its side; and 
partly through the forbearance of 
Mr. Mills, the present incumbent, 
who succeeded to his benefice so 
recently as 1861. This gentleman, 
on arriving at his parish, found a 
military chaplain established there, 
and was not forward to disturb 
existing arrangements, though he 
lost no time in protesting against 
the intrusion. As soon, however, 
as it was ascertained that a change 
in the person of the military chap- 
lain was about to take place, Mr. 
Mills took more decided steps in 
the matter. He not only remon- 
strated against persistence in what 
he considered to be a perfectly un- 
justifiable course of action, but 
threatened legal proceedings in 
case the action were persevered in. 
At last, finding that the military 
authorities paid no attention to his 
remonstrances, he engaged counsel 
and fought the battle out before 
the proper tribunal. The question 
was ably argued on both sides, and 
the results are before us. Dr. 
Battersby, the Judge of the Pro- 
vincial Court, set forth, in summing 
up, all that had been advanced for 
and against the claims of the pre- 
rogative, and tried it calmly and 
learnedly by the test of law. His 
judgment is clear enough—it runs 
thus :— 


“That the Reverend Herbert Tudor 
Craig be admonished and inhibited to 
abstain from performing divine service, 
or administering the sacraments, or 

reaching in the chapel or barracks or 
buildings in or attached to Richmond 
Barracks, mentioned or referred to in the 
petition of this case, or elsewhere in 
the parish of St. Jude’s, without the con- 
sent of the Reverend Thomas Mills, in- 
cumbent of said parish, and licence of 
the Archbishop of Dublin; and let the 
said Reverend Herbert Tudor Craig pay 
to the said Reverend Thomas Mills the 
costs of this suit, when taxed by the 
Registrar of this Court.” 


This decree of Court, sharp and de- 
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cisive as it is, can hardly be said to 
have taken any one quite by surprise, 
For some time previously, doubts 
had arisen as to the strict legality of 
much that was doing with and for 
the Church in the Army; and spag- 
modic efforts were made to obtain 
for the subject the consideration 
which its importance deserved, 
But the vis inertie which seems 
to be inherent in all our public 
offices, the disinclination to deviate 
from accepted usage, or to set 
things right which are going wrong, 
if set right they must be by ever so 
partial a disruption of red-tapism, 
always came inthe way. The ma 
chinery had worked satisfactorily 
enough heretofore. The system 
could not be changed without 
changing, at the same time, the rela 
tions in which certain functionaries 
stood towards one another. It was 
the very irregularity—the illegality, 
if you please—pointed out in mat 
ters of detail which rendered colli- 
sion between independent jurisdic 
tions impossible. Besides, the opin 
ions given by successive law officers, 
Queen’s advocates, and suchlike, 
were understood to confirm, rather 
than shake, the belief that the Gov- 
ernment was not certainly evtra 
leges. Better, therefore, leave things 
as they were, though they might ex- 
pose a blot, which, as no one 

hit it heretofore, was little likely to 
be hit at all. So argued all who 
were either unable or unwilling to 
look at more than one side of 
great question; and, their reason 
ing being accepted, there has acta- 
ally come to pass what others fore 
saw and predicted. The blot is 
hit at last—a castle of cards which 
cost the expenditure of many years 
and much money to erect, top- 
ples over; and the necessity of 
trying to do legally what has here 
tofore been done withont law, forces 
itself upon the authorities, A bill, 
we understand, is about to be 
brought into Parliament for the 
twofold purpose of remy a 
irregularities, and placing the Tutare 
of the Church in the Army and Nayy 
on a sound footing—a wise, not to 
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say a necessary, arrangement, as our 
readers will, we think, acknowledge, 
after they shall have mastered the 
brief narrative of facts which we 
ropose, in the present article, to 
i before them. 

Standing armies, and, we may 
add, a standing navy, are insti- 
tutions of comparatively modern 

wth in this country. In the 
times of the Plantagenets, and even 


» of the Tudors, the kings of Eng- 


land, when they went to war, hired 
merchant vessels to fight their bat- 
tles on the ocean. Their armies 
were composed of the feudal array, 
supplemented by levies raised for 
each separate occasion, which le- 
vies, equally with the barons and 
their retainers, were disbanded and 
sent back to their own homes as 
soon as the occasion ceased. The 
few royal forts and castles which 
existed, whether in England or in 
France, they garrisoned with mer- 
cenaries, paid out of the produce of 
the crown lands; and a body-guard, 
represented still by the beef-eaters 
(the duffétiers), they maintained 
about their own persons as much 
for purposes of show as for use. 
But armies in time of peace they 
had none—using that term in the 
sense now universally applied to 
it—any more than they .had regu- 
lar fleets, with establishments on 
shore erected and nfaintained for 
the purpose of keeping these fleets 
effective. 

The first national ship-of-war ever 
built in this country was built in the 
reign of Henry VII. The first army 
embodied, regimented, and kept in 
peace, as well as in war, with its 
colours, was embodied by Oliver 
Oromwell. No doubt the Irish gar- 
rison had been in existence long 
before Oromwell’s day, just as the 
garrison of Oalais was kept up till 
Oalais ceased to be an English de- 
pendency. But till Cromwell found 
it necessary to maintain order in 
England, as he did in Scotland and 
Treland, by keeping his regiments 


‘together, neither England nor Scot- 


land had any practical acquaintance 


whatever with standing armies, On 
the other hand, the constitutional law 
of England, as it affects both Church 
and State, was in all its essential 
principles determined long ante- 
rior to Cromwell’s assumption of 
ower or the accession of Henry 
Il. It is beyond the reach of 
legal memory since the realm was 
portioned off into dioceses and 
parishes; andthe rights, both of 
diocesans and incumbents, were 
clearly defined. The Courts, like- 
wise, wherein cases affecting these 
rights may be adjudicated upon, 
are of older growth than perhaps 
any other legal tribunals now ex- 
isting ; and the very forms which 
time out of mind have been used, 
are still observed. There is, indeed, 
but one change effected—and this 
change came in at the Reformation— 
not in the law itself, but in the process 
by which it is affirmed. Appeals 
which lie from Provincial Courts to 
the Court of Arches, are now ear- 
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Council, the judgment of which, as 
representing the Orown, is final. 
Prior to the Reformation, the final 
appeal was to Rome—a usurpation 
which, to their honour be it said, 
our old nobility bore with im- 
patience, and to the practical ope- 
ration of which they presented, 
on all occasions, the greatest ob- 
stacles possible. 

As we have just said, the Eng- 
lish fleet, speaking of it as a na- 
tional institution, cannot be said 
to have come into existence-earlier 
than the reign of Henry VII. It 
consisted then, and in the begin- 
ning of his son’s reign, of one 
vessel only—the Great Harry—un- 
less we regard as king’s ships the 
craft which the Cinque Ports and 
other maritime districts were re- 
quired, in time of war, to turn out 
for the king’s service. And its 
growth under Henry VIII. was 
slow. Elizabeth’s reign of mari- 
time adventure and discovery gave 
to it a prodigious impulse; and 
under the first of the Stuarts it 
had become a formidable power. It 
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Was then, or, to be more accurate in 
our dates, it was in the time of the 
Commonwealth, when war-ships 
kept the sea in peace as well as in 
war, that the religious feelings of the 
nation constrained the Government 
to appoint a chaplain to each ship. 
While the Commonwealth lasted, 
nobody stopped to inquire by what 
authority his neighbour took it up- 
on him to preach, either ashore or 
afloat. But after the Restoration, 
when the affairs of the realm fell 
back, so to speak, in form at least, 
into their old order, even this 
matter of the appointment of chap- 
lains to the king’s ships was taken 
account of and arranged. The law, 
both of the Church and of the 
State, has determined that only by 
licence from the bishop can an 
ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England undertake the cure of 
souls; and only to ordained cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, 
subsequently to the Restoration, 
could the cure of souls on board 
of the king’s ships be committed. 
But in what bishop was the right 
vested in licensing to the perform- 
ance of ecclesiastical functions at 
sea? A little casuistry appears to 
have settled this point. All chil- 
dren born at sea are registered 
as belonging to the parish of 
Greenwich. But the Bishop of 
London is the ordinary of the 
parish of Greenwich, therefore the 
Bishop of London is to be ac- 
counted the ordinary over all per- 
sons “occupying their business in 
the great waters.” | Wherefore, 
with the Bishop of London’s sanc- 
tion, and by virtue of his licence, 
naval chaplains henceforth executed 
their functions on board of king’s 
ships: and the conscience, if not 
the law, both of Church and State 
was satisfied. 

How long this arrangement con- 
tinued in force, there is nothing 
on record to show. It had. cer- 
tainly fallen into desuetude so early 
as the Revolution of 1688; and 
it has never since been revived. 
The practice at the present mo- 
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ment is what it has been for:years 
past; that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty nominates clergymens 
who by virtue of commissiong 
from the Orown © become. ‘naval 
chaplains; and that in making his 
selections he is assisted by one of 
his private secretaries. Hence one 
of the private secretaries of the 
First Lord is known at the Ad» 
miralty by the soubriquet of the 
Naval Bishop. ; 

When the Navy became a great 
national institution, the necessity 
of providing building and re 
pairing yards, docks, arsenals; 
hospitals, and other appliances for 
keeping the fleet effective, was felt 
and admitted. One by one these 
establishments arose. ith a view 
to render them complete in: all 
respects a chapel was erected in 
each, and a chaplain appointed 
We never heard that in order'to 
legalise this arrangement, either - 
the consent of the incumbent 
thereto, or the licence of ‘the 
bishop was applied for or ob 
tained. As chaplains afloat act ° 
independently of the Canon Law, 
so the Lords of the Admiralty 
came naturally to the conclusion 
that a like exemption from the 
law’s requirements might » be 
claimed for them on shore 
They therefore planted in the 
dockyards their own clerical offi- 
cers, giving them instructions how 
to act; and there for a century or 
more some of them have remained, 
executing, one after another, the 
offices of a parish priest, in abso- 
lute disregard of the rights of in» 
cumbents, and entirely exempt 
from episcopal supervision. 

The history of the Church in the 
Army is a good deal more compli- 
cated, and abounds in anomalies 
even more extraordinary than these. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have 
at least this to say for themselves, 
that till very recently indeed they 
kept one end in view; and that, 
however objectionable their mode 
of arriving at it might be, they 
suffered neither clamour nor fe- ,— 
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monstrance to turn them into any 
other course. With them it was an 
article of faith, that in the king’s 
fleet there can be but one + 
and that the religion of the king 
must be the religion of all who 
serve him afloat, whether they be 
seaman or marines. Hence the 
yery existence of Roman Catholics, 
and Presbyterians, and sectaries of 
all descriptions, is ignored in our 
ships-of-war. As often as the 
hands are piped to Divine worship 
it is on Divine worship performed 
as the Church of England requires, 
that they attend, without any 
questions put as to whether the 
form of worship be or be not 
agreeable to their consciences. 
Hence, too, in dockyards and other 
establishments ashore, it is at the 
service of the Church of England 
that all must be present who take 
advantage of the chapel ‘which is 
built for their use, and of the 
services of the chaplain who minis- 
ters therein; for the Lords of the 
Admiralty recognise no chaplains 
except such as are in the orders of 
the Ohurch of England. Of late, 
we understand, this good old rule 
has so far been relaxed that when 
seamen and marines do duty on 
shore, they are permitted to choose 
their own places of worship. And 
wherever they attend Dissenting 
chapels exceeding a minimum in 
numbers, the ministers of such cha- 
pels, without any regard to their de- 
nominational peculiarities, receive 
payment from the Admiralty at a 
fixed rate per man. But not yet 
have the Lords of the Admiralty 
gone so far as to bring rival chap- 
lains into the same vessel, or to 
open their dockyard chapels for 
other worship than that which the 
Church authorises. We shall see, 
by-and-by, that in these respects 
the conduct of the War Office and 
of the Horse Guards has been less 
discreet ; and that a praiseworthy 
desire to act with absolute imparti- 
ality has’ led them into open and, 
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as the event proves, very incon- 
venient breaches of the law. 

The. kings. of England seem 
never to have put armies in the 
field, at all events since the -Nor- 
man Conquest, without carry 
chaplains in their train. We 
in the Ohronicles of priests, and 
even of bishops, attending the 
English forces to Palestine and 
elsewhere; and the amount of re- 
muneration made to chaplains in 
the reigns of Henry VIIL and of 
Elizabeth is on more than one 
occasion specified.* But being called 
out, like the troops, for particular 
service only, they returned, ‘when 
the service ended, to civil life, and 
we hear no more of them till a 
fresh expedition is set on foot. 
Doubtless all was done in ante- 
Reformation times with the strictest 
attention to ecclesiastical law and 
custom; for in whatever other 
respects the Church of Rome ma 
come short of the Reformed Ch 
of England, it is certainly not in 
encouraging her sons and daughters 
to think light of Church ordinances 
and Ohurch authority. : 

During the great civil war there 
seem to have been chaplains on 
both sides, attached for the most 
part to particular regiments. Among 
the Royalists the King’s chaplains 
did such duty as was assigned to 
them, without let or hindrance. 
But Cromwell’s lambs dealt in this 
as in other matters pretty much 
according to the movements of 
what they called ‘‘the spirit.” The 
scene in ‘ Woodstock,’ where the 
regular minister is thrust aside by 
a more zealous prophet from the 
ranks, is aesbabi no caricature. 
As to the order of appointment, or 
any regard paid to ecclesiastical 
law or.usage, that, in the case of 
the Puritans, was of course out of 
the question. Nor, on the other 
side, amid the confusion incident to 
so great a strife, is it probable that 
men were heedful of abstract right. 
Military law has been described by 





* See Harleian Collection in the British Museum, No, 4685, 





high legal authority to be the ab- 
sence of all law; and war, especi- 
ally civil war, overrides, while it 
lasts, all law, all custom, all usage. 

Charles II., as is well known, 
transferred to his own service, at 
the Restoration, a considerable 
portion of the army of the Com- 
monwealth. He attached a chap- 
lain to every regiment; and it is 
curious to observe how closely the 
terms of a commission issued two 
hundred years ago resemble the 
phraseology still employed in such 
documents. In the reign of Charles 
II. the chaplain was called on to ex- 
ecute all that was required of him, 
either in a garrison or with a regi- 
ment specially named. He is now 
appointed for general service with 
her Majesty’s land forces all over 
the world. In this single particu- 
lar the two warrants of service 
differ. 

The first mention made of chap- 
lains in the military code of this 
country occurs in the Articles of 
War bearing date 1673. After 
directing that attendance on public 
worship shall be enforced, article 
five of the code in question de- 
clares that, “if any officer or sol- 
dier shall abuse or profane any 
place dedicated to the worship of 
God, or shall offer violence to any 
chaplain of the army, or any other 
minister of God’s word, he shall 
suffer such punishment as shall be 
inflicted on him by a court-mar- 
tial.” So things appear to have 
remained till 1748; the chaplains 
being guarded from insult and out- 
rage without any allusion whatever 
to possible irregularities on their 

art. But at the date just speci- 
ed, fresh articles were inserted in- 
to the code, which seem to point 
at the fallibility, not to say the 
actual misconduct, of some among 
the body of military chaplains then 
existing. The articles run thus:— 


“No. 5. No chaplain who is com- 
missioned to a regiment, company, troop, 
or garrison, shall absent himself from 
the said regiment, company, troop, or 
garrison (excepting in case of sickness or 
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leave of absence), upon pain of being 
brought to a court-martial, and punish. 
ed as their judgment and the circum. 
stances of his offence may require, 

“No. 6. Whatever chaplain to a regi- 
ment, troop, or garrison shall be guilt 
of drunkenness, or of other scandalous 
or vicious behaviour derogating from the 
sacred character with which he is invest. 
ed, shall, upon due proof before a court- 
martial, be discharged from his said 
office.” 


In 1748, society in England had 
reached, perhaps, so far as morals 
and religion are concerned, the 
lowest depth of degradation to 
which, in times comparatively mo- 
dern, it ever sank. A Oouri, not 
vicious only, but brutal in its Vices, 
set an example to the nation which 
the nation too readily followed; 
till profaneness and debauchery 
became, in all circles, the index of 
high spirit. We speak of days 
when the heir apparent attended 
bull-baiting at Hockley in the 
Hole, and the orgies of Midmen- 
ham Abbey operated, not as a de- 
terrent, but rather as a social recom- 
mendation, of those who joined in 
them. To restrain these excesses, 
and others like them, the clergy 
had no influence, nor deserved to 
have any. From the prelate who 
owed his advancement to consider- 
ations of political expediency, down 
to the curate who smoked his pipe 
and drank his ale. with the farmer 
and the exciseman in the village 
tavern, the pastors of the Ohurch 
were, with few and brilliant excep- 
tions, just as indifferent to the re- 
ligion which they professed to 
teach as the worst-livers amo 
their flocks ; and as in every dep’ 
there is a place lower still, so the 
very refuse of the clergy appear to 
have sought and found employment 
with the king’s troops. If the 
reader be curious to find a specimen 
of the genus ‘military chaplain,” 
as it flourished then and for many 
years afterwards, we refer him,to & 
work recently published, ‘The Me- 
moirs of Sir Philip Francis,’ by Mr. 
Parkes and Mr. Merivale. Frandis, 
writing from Paris in 1772, thus 
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describes the Rev. Philip Rosen- 
hagen, his former chum at St. Paul’s 
School, and, at the date of his let- 
ter, the chaplain of a regiment, from 
which he appears to have absented 
himself, with or without leave: 
“On the 80th November I met 
Mr. Rosenhagen, en frac, hat and 
feather, by much the most import- 
ant person we have met with in 
our travels; hand and glove with 
the first people in the kingdom; a 
thorough Frenchman, professing a 
contempt for everything that be- 
longs to the country.” Another 
person, writing also from Paris, 
says of Mr. Rosenhagen: “ He was 
not unacquainted with finesses at 
play, and availed himself of them 
on every occasion. However, as 
this commerce is not the most cer- 
tain in the world, he found it ex- 
pedient to extend his credit upon 
paper to a considerable extent, but 
when the bills became due, he 
sought refuge in the verge of the 
court.” ‘‘ Rosenhagen and I,” says 
a third correspondent of Francis, 
“calmly drank two bottles of 
champagne and four of _ bur- 
gundy;” they then quarrelled 
with the landlady, whom Rosen- 
hagen addressed in a long speech, 
concluding thus: ‘ ‘ Madame, j’ai 
Ybonneur de vous dire que vous 
étes gueuse, que vos filles sont 

et que monsieur votre mari est béte 
et cocu.’ I never laughed more in 
my life, nor he; he was really in- 
spired.”” 

Rosenhagen was a scamp in every 
sense of the term; but he was at 
the same time a scholar, and a man 
of considerable ability. The mass 
of army chaplains between 1748 and 
a date too recent to admit of direct 
reference to it, appear to have been 
partakers in his scampishness with- 
out possessing any share of his tal- 
ents or his scholarship. 

It is worthy of remark that all 
this while the chaplains of the 
army were subjected to no spiritual 
control whatever. The bishops 


took no note of them; they were 
in the Ohurch of England, but 
certainly not of her. The col- 
onels of regiments =e the 
patronage, which they sold, as they 
did other perquisites; and the 
clergyman purchasing his place 
claimed and exercised the right of 
selling it again whenever it suited 
his convenience so to do. But the 
chaplain did more: he stipulated 
with the colonel on receiving his 
appointment that, so long as the 
duties were performed, no con- 
straint should be Jaid upon him to 
perform them in person; and not 
to perform these duties in person, 
but to keep the place as other pla- 
ralities were kept, became by de- 
grees, in defiance of the Articles of 
War, the custom of the service. 
“ At what period a relaxation in 
the attendance of chaplains with 
their regiments first began to pre- 
vail, it may be difficult, and perhaps 
useless, to ascertain; the indul- 
gence to receive leave of absence 
seems to shave gained ground in- 
sensibly, till at length, notwith- 
standing the Articles of War on 
that head, the appointment became 
apparently a sinecure, For a long 
time before the new system was 
adopted, tle duty of chaplain was 
usually performed by deputy, who 
was paid by his employer, accord- 
ing to no certain rule: sometimes 
he received two shillings and six- 
pence per diem; but generally his 
remuneration depended upon agree- 
ment, and not unfrequently upon 
the discretion of the commanding 
officer.” * 

Whatever may be thought of the 
late Duke of York as an officer 
capable of commanding in the field, 
there cannot be two opinions in re- 
gard to the earnestness with which 
he strove to advance the best. in- 
terests of the British army. The 
wretched system which he found in 
practice of giving commissions to 
children still in the nursery, he set 
aside ; and being horrified at the 





* Report of Military Inquiry, page 24. 
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seandal which attached to the con- 
dition of the Church in the army, 
he bent himself with characteristic 
energy to remove it. Had the 
heads of the Church been as much 
alive seventy years ago as they are 
now to their duties—had they cared 
to inquire at all into the constitu- 
tion of that body, to the chief man- 
agement of which they were called— 
it seems impossible that they could 
have stood by and seen the Com- 
mander-in-Chief labour to undo the 
errors which his predecessors had 
committed, without showing him 
how alone his object could be 
achieved. Unfortunately, however, 
it occurred no more to the bishops 
in 1796 than it had done to their 
predecessors in 1748, that the work 
to which the Royal Duke was set- 
ting his hand was their work, not 
his: Accordingly, to the Duke of 
York it was left to construct, in co- 
operation with the Secretary at 

ar—for in 1796 we had a Secre- 
tary at War as well as a Secretary 
of State for War and the Polonies— 
just such a machine as they con- 
sidered to be expedient, and the 
machine, as was to be expected, 
assumed as little as possible of an 
ecclesiastical, and as large a measure 
as circumstances would allow of a 
military character. 

On the 24th of September, 1796, a 
royal warrant was issued creating 
a new office; and the same day the 
Rev. John Gamble became by com- 
mission Ohaplain-General to the 
Forces. . The terms of the commis- 
sion deserve special notice. They 
run thus : 


“George III., &., to our trusty and 
well-beloved John Gamble, Clerk, greet- 
ing,—We, reposing especial trust and 
confidence in your piety, learning, and 
prudence, do, by these presents, consti- 
tute and appoint you to be Chaplain- 
General of our land forces, raised, and 
to be raised, for our service. You are 
therefore carefully and diligently to dis- 
charge the duty of Chaplain-General, by 
doing and performing all and all man- 
ner of things thereunto belonging; and 
you are to observe and follow such orders 
and directions from time to time as you 
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shall receive from us, or any your sm 
perior officers, according to the ruleg 
and discipline of war. Given at our 
Court at St. James's, the 21st Septem. 
ber 1796, &c. By his Majesty’s com- 
mand,—PoRTLAND.” 


If this be not a strictly military 
commission, no military commis 
sion ever was drawn up. Not-6 
word is set down, be it obser 
not so much as a reference m 
either to the particular duties which 
the Chaplain-General is expected to 
perform, or to the source from which 
alone, according to the constitution 
of the Church of England, anthor- 
ity to exercise spiritual functions 
can emanate. Neither is it shown 
who the superior officers of the 
Chaplain-General may be, nor how — 
far the orders of such superior offi- 
cer are to be regarded as obligatory 
in the event of their crossing the 
canons, the rubrics, or the recog- 
nized usages of the Church. The 
will of the Sovereign, conveyed 
through it does not appear whom 
to the individual holding this 
commission, is to be treated by 
him as supreme; no matter how 
far, in acting as he is required to do, 
he may contravene Common law, 
Canon law, or Statute law. But 
the anomaly did. not end thera 
On the 28d of this same September, 
1796, another royal warrant was 
issued for the reorganisation of the’ 
Clerical department in the army, 
which, always excepting the pal 
pable outrage offered by it both to 
the constitution of the Ohurch as 
a Church, and to the Constitution as 
by law established, in Church and 
State, introduced changes not more 
important than, in theory, they were 
beneficial. What these changes 
were, the following extract from 
the Chaplain’s Regulations will 
show :— 

“No chaplain shall hereafter be ab 
lowed to appoint a deputy; no chap- 
laincy (regimental) which may become 
vacant by death or resignation shall be 
again filled up; no sale, exchange, oF 
transfer, of commission, by the present 
chaplains, shall be permitted after the 
25th Dec. 1796, unless the application 
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for that purpose shall have been made 

vious to that day; and in the inter. 
val preceding it no chaplaincy shall be 
gold for more than was given for it by 
its present possessor ; nor shall the pur- 
chaser have any claim to sell the same 
again, And in order to provide for the 
regular performance of religious duties 
in future among the regiments whose 
chaplains may retire in consequence of 
these our Regulations, our further will 
and pleasure is, that wherever an army 
is formed, or a body of troops ordered to 
be assembled, for service abroad, and in 
all stations and garrisons where several 
regiments are near together, chaplains 
shall be appointed according to the num- 
ber of corps, in the proportion of one to 
each brigade, or to every three or four 
regiments. For such regiments on fo- 
reign service as are in separate stations, 
or not more than two in one place, or 
near together, an efficient chaplain shall 
be appointed at each station.” 


Thus the warrant provided, as far 
as any written document could pro- 
vide, that thenceforth no army 
should take the field without hay- 
ing chaplains attached to it, and 
that in foreign garrisons the offices 
of the Ohurch should be dispensed 
by garrison chaplains. The arrange- 
ments fur the religious care of the 
troops at home were less satisfac- 
tory. Without entirely superseding 
the order of military chaplains, it 
was proposed, as much as possible, 
to throw upon the parochial clergy 
the spiritual care of the soldiers. 
The following sentences will show 
how light this burden was assumed 
to be, and how trivial the remune- 
ration assigned to such as might 
be willing to bear it:— 

“For every barrack in the British do- 
minions a neighbouring clergyman is to 

employed as the curate, to perform 
Divine service every Sunday, and to be 
paid twenty-five pounds per annum, 

“The commanding officer of every 
separate regiment in quarters will at- 
tend with his regiment at some parish 
church, or employ a neighbouring clergy- 
man to perform Divine service to the 
men; and he will empower the clergy- 
man whose parisk church he may at- 
tend, or who has done the duty of the 
regiment, to draw on the agent of the 
regiment.” 


In these arrangements, defective 
as in numberless essential points 
we know them to have been, the 
best evidence is afforded of the de- 
sire of the Commander-in-Chief to 
provide for the army over which 
he presided Ohurch privileges in 
the fullest attainable measure. He 
was but grudgingly met by the Se- 
cretary at War, who held the public 
purse, and sought, as much as pos- 
sible, to keep it closed. The army 
was not connected, as it ought to 
have been, with the Episcopate. 
The parochial clergy were hired— 
not appealed to throngh their hu- 
man sympathy—to tell their fellow- 
men — armed and regimented for 
the defence of the country — the 
things pertaining to their peace. 
And here and there, where regi- 
ments were massed, as in camps 
and fortified places, brigade-chap- 
lains continued to do duty as the 
duties of chaplains had been done 
time out of mind. The results were 
not different from what might have 
been anticipated. The parochial 
clergy could never be brought to 
understand that the men and offi- 
cers of the army and their families 
formed any part of their legitimate 
charge. They gave them what they 
were paid for giving, and nothing 
more. The pay issued was nig- 
gardly, and the services rendered 
in exchange were niggardly also. 
How this wretched bargain came to 
be so worthless to both the ties 
to it, will be better unders' if we 
stop for a moment in our narrative 
of events, to describe some of the 
contingencies which gave rise to 
them. 

In former years the return of this 
country from a state of war to a 
state of peace was followed—even 
more immediately and toa greater 
extent than now—by the rapid dis- 
bandment of seamen and soldiers, 
and the breaking up of naval and 
military establishments. More 
causes than one, so far as the army 
was concerned, operated to produce 
this effect. Among others, the bil- 
leting of men and officers upon 
private families, not easy to bear 
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when danger threatened, became 
intolerable when danger passed 
away. And up to the year 1793, 
men and officers, unless they were 
encamped, or held such fortresses 
as Dover, Portsmouth, the citadel 
of Plymouth, &c., were of neces- 
sity billeted upon the inhabitants 
of our English towns and villages. 
For there were not then, as there 
are now, barracks in or near most 
of our populous places wherein to 
lodge the troops. The troops were 
literally quartered upon the people ; 
and the people had nothing for it 
but to make the most of them. 
While the troops lay scattered 
thus through the towns and villages 
of England, they came naturally as 
much under the supervision of the 
parochial clergy as if they had been 
regular parishioners. As often as 
the clergyman chose to visit a civil- 
jan family, he was sure to find one 
or more soldiers living in the do- 
mestic circle, whom he also met again 
at church, to which from their bil- 
lets they were marched, if marched 
at all, more frequently by com- 
panies than by battalions. One 
effect of these connections was that 
the presence of soldiers in any dis- 
trict added very little to the popu- 
lation of parishes, and therefore to 
the work of the clergy ; for between 
the close of the American war and 
the breaking out of the war of the 
French Revolution, the numerical 
strength of the British army was 
only 27,280 men. Between 1793 
and 1805, however, these numbers 
rose to 134,472; to which must be 
added the militia, as it was called 
out and embodied, nambering 
about 50,000 men. As soon as 
this increase of force began, and 
more strenuously still after the war 
threatened to become chronic, the 
Government proposed to build bar- 
racks for the troops, and carried 
their pojnt, though not without 
fierce opposition from Mr. Fox and 
the Whig or Opposition party in 
the House of Commons. And then, 
by degrees, as one barrack after 
another sprang up, came into opera- 
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tion that process of marching the 
men by whole battalions to the 
nearest and most convenient church 
or having what was called a special 
service performed in the open air, 
The process was this :— 

At some given hour, weather per- 
mitting, the inmates of the bar- 
rack, one, two, or even three battal- 
ions, as the case might be, were 
formed into three sides of a square 
of close columns. The big dram 
stood where the fourth side of the 
square might have been, and all 
being ready, the clergyman, either 
a brigade-chaplain or the incum- 
bent or curate of some neighbonr- 
ing church, took his station beside 
the drum, arrayed in surplice and 
stole. The prayers occupied per- 
haps ten minutes. There were 
neither responses nor psalmody, 
The sermon never exceeded a quar- 
ter of an hour, and was sometimes 
compressed within half that space 
of time; and the whole being gal- 
loped through, the minister unrobed 
and departed. Not a man on the 
parade, except such as stood in the 
front ranks, ever heard a word of 
what was spoken. Nota man cared 
one straw whether he heard or not; 
and as this was positively all the 
acquaintance which the garrison 
formed with the individual consid- 
ered to be their chaplain, the weight 
of his influence for good upon the 
faith and practice of the men was 
nil, He never visited the sick— 
he never catechised the children— 
he never comforted the dying—he 
never so much as conversed, with 
a soldier or his wife ;—he was truly 
the hireling, and the wretchedly 
paid hireling too, who had no other 
thought, so far as his flock was con- 
cerned, than to see as little of them 
as possible. 

Matters were not much mended— 
in the public opinion of the army 
and of the parish they were, o2 
the contrary, made worse—as often 
as regiments were marched t0 
attend divine service in a church. 
In the first place, the parishioners 
hated the operation, because & 
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regiment marching through the 
streets with its “band playing col- 
jects all the blackguards of the 
town, who follow it to the church- 
door, and there stop till it shall 
come out again. In the next place, 
the men hate a service which is 
long, and in which they find it im- 
possible to join. For any place in 
aparish church is good enough for 
soldiers—up in galleries and in the 
back seats of galleries, where they 
can neither hear nor see, or far 
away behind pillars, which cut 
them off from all chance of profit- 
ing either from the prayers or the 
sermon. 

It was the combined operation of 
these two causes—the concentra- 
tion of the troops in barracks, and 
the total neglect of them in a spirit- 
ual point of view—which led to 
that change in the constitution of 
the Chaplains’ Department of which 
we spoke not long ago. In 1796 
the office of Chaplain-General was 
created. At the same time the 
orders of brigade*chaplain and gar- 
rison-chaplain were suppressed, and 
in lieu of these offices the army was 
furnished with staff-chaplains, in 
sufficient numbers to attend, as was 
supposed, to the camps and larger 
stations at home, and to furnish at 
the same time chaplains sufficient 
for the many foreign expeditions 
which were then and subsequently 
equipped for service in the field 
abroad. It would be unfair to the 
memory of the late Duke of York 
were we not to state that, in effect- 
ing these changes, he paid as much 
attention as he was allowed or en- 
couraged to do to the laws and 
usages of the Church. He did not 
arrange, certainly, that his chaplains 
should go to their work sustained 
by the special licence of any epis- 
copal head, but he compromised 
matters in some degree by causing 
& regulation to be framed which 
provided that, for the future, 
clergymen should be appointed to 
chaplaincies in the army only on the 
recommendation and with the con- 
currence of the Archbishops of Oan- 
terbury and York, and of the Bishop 


of London. Military chaplains took, 
by these means, or appeared to tak 
the status of colonial clergy, an 
the Chaplain-General stood between 
them and the three prelates by 
whom they were recommended 
much as an archdeacon stands be- 
tween the clergy of his archdea- 
conry. and the bishop of the dio- 
cese. But plausible as the arrange- 
ment seemed in theory to be, it 
offered, in reality, as much violence 
to the law as that which had been 
superseded by it, and the machine 
constructed upon it proved, when 
put upon its trial, to be utterly 
worthless, Sufficient inducements 
were not held out to tempt able and 
earnest men into the service. The 
Secretary at War would not consent 
to give to the army a competent 
staff of chaplains. The troops at 
home were still thrown, as before, 
on the parochial clergy, and, as 
before, they went abroad taking no 
clergymen with them, or next to 
none. The following extracts from 
letters addressed by his Royal 
Highness to the Secretary at War 
and to the Lords of the Treasury 
will show how deeply he felt the 
disappointment :— 


“His Royal Highness observes, with 
inuch concern, that very inadequate pro- 
vision was made for the branch of the 
service now under consideration, in refer- 
ence to the various embarkations which 
took place in the course of the year 1805 
—viz., the armaments under the com- 
mands of Lieutenant-General Sir James 
Craig and Lord Cathcart and Sir David 
Baird, then a Major-General.” 

“Sir James Craig embarked in the 
month of April in command of a corps 
consisting of about 4000 men ... with 
one chaplain.” 

“ Lord Cathcart embarked in October 
with a corps of 14,000 men, with one 
chaplain ; and it appears that Sir David 
Baird’s corps, consisting of nearly 4600 
men, was actually unattended by any 
clerical officer of any description.” 


After expressing the regret and 
chagrin of his Royal Highness at 
finding the remonstrances which he 
made, first in 1806, and by-and-by 
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in June 1808, unattended to, the 
letter continues :— 


“ With the corps assembled (in 1807) 
in South America, being the united 
commands of the Brigadier-Generals Sir 
Samuel Achmuty and R. Crawford, con- 
sisting of upwards of 8000 men, there 
a not appear to have been any chap- 
ain. 

“ With Major-General Fraser’s corps, 
which landed in Egypt in the month of 
April 1807, consisting of 6000 men, there 
ee not appear to have been any chap- 
ain. 

“With the corps which embarked in 
the month of August on the expedition 
against Zealand, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Lord Cathcart, of 
which the portion of British amounted 
to 14,000 men, there appears to have 
been one British chaplain.” 


In the same strain the letter no- 
tices the embarkation, in October, 
of 3400, under General Beresford, 
and in November of 7000, under 
Sir John Moore, equally destitute 
of chaplains. In 1808 the same 
negligence continues. Sir Brent 
Spencer sails in February having 
4000 men under his command with- 
out a single chaplain. In April Sir 
John Moore goes forth to the Bal- 
tic with 5500—no chaplain goes 
with him; and finally, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley proceeds to Portugal, at 
the head of 8800 men, not one chap- 
lain being attached to the corps. 


“The above circumstances,” proceeds 
Sir Harry Calvert’s letter, ‘‘and a very 
serious consideration as to the situation 
of our troops in India, in which country 
there appear to be no chaplains belong- 
ing to his Majesty’s army, induced the 
Commander-in-Chief to direct me to ad- 
dress the letter of the 13th of June to 
the Secretary at War. And his Royal 
Highness, while adverting to the want 
of provision which so notoriously exists 
for the performance of the clerical duties 
with our forces when employed on for- 
eign service, commanded me at the same 
time to animadvert and to give his sen- 
timents on the system on which they 
are eonducted with reference to our 
troops at home, which the Commander- 
in-Chief considers inadequate to the 
proposed object, inasmuch as his Royal 
Highness cannot conceive that troops in 
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regular garrisons, or when assembled ‘in 
considerable bodies; should depend-on 
the casual attendance of the parochial 
clergy, though those means may with 
propriety be resorted to in the inst 

of small detached corps; nor does hi 
Royal Highness consider that the 

cal duties of the army can be performed 
with efficacy, and in a mode calculated 
to produce the greatest and most benefi- 
cial effect on the mind of the soldiers, 
except by chaplains personally connect- 
ed with them; and in recommen a 
liberal provision for the chaplains of the 
army, the Commander-in-Chief has’ not 
been less influenced by considerations 
founded on the good of the service, 
which would be materially promoted by 
the respectability of the persons.s9 em- 
ployed, than by a due attention to the 
pretensions of those gentlemen, with r- 
ference to the great expenses of scholas- 
tic education, and other preparations for 
their situations in life, and to the im. 
portance of the duties which they are 
required to discharge. 


This strong remonstrance, com- 
ing from so high a quarter, pro- 
duced an effect. The Secretary at 
War did his best indeed to curtail 
the proportions of the necessary re- 
form, because the reform cost money. 
But the staff of chaplains was in- 
creased, both at home and abroad, 
and the office itself rendered worth 
the attention of educated gentle- 
men, by annexing to it the relative 
rank of Major, and fixing the pay 
and allowances, as well as the re- 
tirement after a given number of 
years’ service, on a not illiberal 
scale, 

Throughout the remainder of the 
great war, and for four-and-twenty 
years after the peace of 1818, the 
Chaplains’ Department of the arm 
remained on the footing to whi 
the warrant of 1808 had advanced 
it. In this interval three clergy- 
men were appointed in succession 
to the office of Ohaplain-General. 
On the retirement of Mr. Gamble, 
Archdeacon Owen took his place; 
and on the demise of Archdeacon 
Owen, Dr. Hodgson, Dean of Oar- 
lisle, and Rector of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, became Ohaplain- 
General to the Forces. But peace 
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brooght with it, as it invariably 
does in this country, an entire for- 
ess of the requirements of 
war, and men were discharged, and 
officers placed on half-pay, and es- 
tablishments of every kind cut 
down, till they ceased to be of the 
gmallest practica] utility. Among 
other departments destined to come 
under the pruning-knife ef the 
economist was the Chaplains’ De- 
ent. At first the Govern- 
ment contented itself by allowing 
chaplains to die out. Vacancies on 
the staff, as they occurred, were 
not filled up; and year by year the 
department became more and more 
attenuated. At last it was deter- 
mined to extinguish the class of 
Staff-Chaplains altogether, and to 
begin that process by cashiering 
their head. In 1820 the Dean of 
arlisle was invited to resign his 
office, and he did so, To the sen- 
ior chaplain then on the active list 
8 portion of the duties, with scarce 
a remnant of the authority of the 
abolished office, was transferred ; 
and Dr. Dakins became, and for 
fourteen years continued to be, the 
most anomalous of all public func- 
tionaries, and to bear the most un- 
meaning of all titles, that of Prin- 
cipal Chaplain to the Forces. 
Matters had gone on but indif- 
ferently between 1796 and 18380. 
Their course went even more awry 
between 1830 and 1844. Staff- 
chaplains disappeared one by one, 
till at last, the only names to be 
found in the Army List were those 
of Dr. Dakins himself, in London, 
of a Dr. Ourties in Chatham, and of 
the Rev. Mr. Lemesurier, Chaplain 
to the Forces at Malta. The spirit- 
wal care of the large garrisons of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth was in- 
trusted to two clergymen respec- 
tively without commissions from 
the Orown, or any licence from the 
Bishop of either diocese. Similar 
provision was made for the garri- 
sons of Oorfu and Gibraltar in 
Europe, of Quebec and Halifax 
in North America, and for the 
island of St, Helena. Everywhere 
else, at home and abroad, the 
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parochial or district clergy were 
burdened with the pastoral c 

of whatever troops happened to 
quartered near them, and this with- 
out an inguiry made as to whether 
the barracks lay inside or outside 
the boundaries of the parish of 
which the officiating minister might 
be the incumbent, The whole ar- 
rangements set completely at nought 
not. merely the spiritual require- 
ments of an important section of 
her Majesty’s subjects, but the law 
of the land; and the remuneration 
assigned to the parochial clergy for 
such services as they were assumed 
to perform was ludicrous in its 
meanness. For example, the Regu- 
lations ran, that the officer com- 
manding was to seek out some 
neighbouring church, no matter 
whether the parish church or not, 
wherein his men could be accom- 
modated at the ordinary hour of 
public worship—how accommo- 
dated no human being cared to in- 
quire. It was the old practice, de- 
scribed a few pages ago; and the 
forms of public worship being ob- 
served, the conscience of the Gov- 
ernment (if Governments have any 
conscience) was the more appeased 
that it paid nothing for the accom- 
modation afforded. In case no 
church could be found large enough 
to contain the troops, then a sepa- 
rate service, as it was called, be- 
came necessary, for performing 
which to his military congregation 
the clergyman received one ‘guinea. 
But he could not depend upon 
adding a guinea a-week to his set- 
tled income from this source; not 
at all. As often asa few drops of 
rain fell, and, not unfrequently, if 
a shower threatened, Church Par- 
ade, asthe assembling of the corps 
for public worship was called, dis- 
persed, and the clergyman, whether 
at his post or not, went for that 
week without his guinea. Was he 
then entirely deprived of remunera- 
tion fora whole week? Not quite 
so. The Government, in its gene- 
rosity, made him an allowance for 
visiting the hospitals, which it 
doled out in shillings, and even in 
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sixpences, proportioned to the dis- 
tance which he was obliged to 
walk when passing from his own 
house to the place where the sick 
men lay. The hospital allowance 
ranged from 8s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
a-week, and was paid only onthe 
production of a certificate from the 
commanding officer that the hospi- 
tal had been regularly visited, and 
that it was distant so many miles 
or yards from the residence of the 
clergyman. 

With regulations drawn up for 
their guidance in this spirit, it 
could hardly be expected that the 
parochial clergy should look upon 
the soldiers and their requirements 
in almost any other light than that 
of a nuisance. Few among them 
took the smallest interest in their 
work. They knew nothing of the 
officers, or of the men, or of their 
families. They took no charge of 
the Regimental Schools, which in 
truth were at that time worth no- 
body’s attending to, and to which 
nobody did attend. The soldier 
was an outcast, a sort of Pariah in 
* his native country, and the know- 
ledge that. his countrymen so re- 
garded him operated, as was natural, 
most injuriously upon his moral 
conduct. Yet the elements of good 
were all this while lying dormant 
in the army, and the hearts of the 
men yearned for that sympathy, 
and especially for that religious 
sympathy, which they could no- 
where find. Of this there is the 
best proof in the gratitude which 
they experienced and expressed to- 
wards any clergyman who so far 
forgot himself as to be even moder- 
ately kind to them. Poor fellows! 
it was seldom their lot to find such 
kindness, Let us not, however, 
be understood as passing upon the 
parochial clergy of England a 
sentence of sweeping condemna- 
tion. In almost every instance the 
individual upon whom the troops 
were imposed had a populous parish 
of his own to attend to. He could 
not be expected to neglect his pro- 
per duties in order to aim at work- 
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ing miracles among birds of 

the very atmosphere which sur. 
rounded whom was one of less than 
indifference to religion and its ‘re 
quirements. The truth is that the 
whole matter was a mockery and a 
sham. Church parade was hated 
by the men; it was for reasons 
assigned elsewhere hated by the 
parishioners; and the clergyman 
himself efigaged to perform 4 
separate service esteemed or ab- 
horred it according to the state of 
the weather, and the influence 
which it exercised over his own 
finances. 

In 1844, Mr. Dakins resigned, 
and the gentleman who now holds 
the office of Ohaplain-General to 
the Forces became Principal Ohap- 
lain in his room. He had the 
good fortune to find himself con- 
nected with the late Lord Herbert, 
then Mr. Sidney Herbert, one who 
fully understood both the constita- 
tion of the Church and the erying 
moral, religious, and sanitary wants 
of the army. It would be imper- 
tinent in us, and distasteful to the 
survivor of these two, were we to 
speak otherwise than in the most 
general terms of the result brought 
about by their combined exertions. 
We may say of both that 
honestly desired to raise, as m 
as possible, the moral and religious 
tone of the troops. Their first 
efforts were directed towards a 
thorough reform in the educational 
system of the army. The Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea entirely 
changed its nature; it became at 
once a training college for school- 
masters, and the modal school 
after which the schools of regi- 
ments were constructed. Mean- 
while attention was paid to the 
condition of the Chaplains’ Depart- 
ment, and changes were gradually 
introduced, with a view to raise .it 
out of the mud into which it had 
fallen. The wretched practice of 
paying for sermons actually preach- 
ed, and a sort of mileage upon walks 
to and from the hospital, was got rid 
of, and the troops were thrown upon 
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the general superintendence of the 
parochiak clergy, the latter being 
remunerated for all services ren- 
dered by a sort of capitation pay- 
ment calculated upon the numbers 
of their military congregations. 
By-and-by a move was made to 
resuscitate the order of Staff-Chap- 
lains, a process which began when 
the camp was formed at Chobham, 
and other changes followed. In 
1846 the office of Chaplain-General 
was re-created; and the Ohaplain- 
General being appointed at the same 
tine Inspector-General of Military 
Schools, the educational process of 
the army kept pace with the care 
which was bestowed upon the 
moral and religious training of the 
men. JBy-and-by came the Ori- 
mean war, which, if it somewhat 
threw back the work of the schools, 
gave a decided impulse to Church 
work in the army. We need not 
specify one by one the various 
alterations which were introduced 
till they landed us where we now 
are. There are at the present mo- 
ment between sixty and seventy 
clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land set apart and commissioned 
by the Crown for work exclusively 
among the troops. These take 
charge, of the larger military stations 
in time of peace, and are ready, 
should hostilities break out, to fol- 
low their brigades into the field. 
London with its garrison gives em- 
ployment to three chaplains, Ports- 
mouth and Gosport united command 


_ the services of four. In Plymouth 


and Devonport two are stationed ; 
in the camp at Aldershot, six; and 
so on. These are to the soldiers 
their own veritable pastors, officiat- 
ing to them, not at parade services 
only, but in the afternoons and 
evenings of Sundays and holidays 
when attendance is voluntary ; 
Visiting their households, looking 
after their sick, giving to their 
children, and to the drummers 
and lads of regiments, religious 
instruction at stated hours three 
times a week; preparing men, 
Women, and young persons for 


confirmation ; comforting and re- 
proving prisoners in their cells,— 
being of the soldiers in short, liv- 
ing among them, and living for 
them. Once a-year the Chaplain- 
General visits each military station 
in England, and as often as circum- 
stances will allow, in Ireland also; 
when, besides examining the young 
peoye under religious instruction 
e looks closely into the general 
work, as it is performed, and re- 
ceives every quarter, from all parts 
of the world, returns setiing forth 
the work done by chaplains, and 
vouched for by the certificate of 
commanding officers. But this is 
not all. 

In order to benefit by the eduea- 
tional arrangements which made 
their first start in 1848, it was 
found necessary to provide school- 
rooms in all the barracks at home 
and abroad—a great work, which 
was well begun while the present 
Lord Dalhousie held office as Se- 
retary at War, and went forward 
~< as schoolmasters were 
trained and qualified to be attached 
to regiments. Heretofore any hole 
or corner was considered spacious 
enough for a schoolroom; just as 
the most inefficient non-commis- 
sioned officer in the regiment, pro- 
vided he could read and write, was 
considered good enough to be the 
schoolmaster. Now spacious and 
airy apartments were required, an 
incident which was taken advan- 
tage of to supply another great 
want in the economy of barracks. 
We have elsewhere shown how, 
fifty years ago, Divine service was 
performed to troops as often as it 
was found impossible to provide 
them with accommodation in a 
neighbouring church. It was now 
proposed so to construct these new 
schoolrooms that, being used for 
purposes of general education dur- 
ing the week, they might be avail- 
able on Sundays and holidays for 
public worship, as well as for even- 
ing services, lectures, and other 
rational and improving occupations. 
The proposal was a startling one, 
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as all novelties are when first 
broached in our public offices; and 
in order to get it accepted at all, 
considerations of architectural fit- 
ness were, not without a pang, 
surrendered. Hence the chape 

schools first erected for the use of 
soldiers are simply hideous, as any 
one will see who looks into the 
barracks at Winchester. But a 
beginning once made, and its good 
effects demonstrated, the Govern- 
ment became by degrees more will- 
ing to go forward.* Neat edifices 
sprang up one after another in our 
barracks; and in the same church- 
like apartment, where on week- 
days the men assemble by fifties 
at atime to learn reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and even 
history,—officers and men, their 
wives and children, meet together 
on Sunday to hear God’s Holy Word 
read and preached, and to receive 
the Sacrament. There is not a 
thoughtful officer or man in the 
service but will testify to the goog 
effect produced by Church an 

School upon the conduct of our 
soldiers. Noris it the least bene- 
ficial of the consequences of this 
move, that it has advanced the 
cause of libraries and places of 
rational recreation in camps and 
barracks. For all these point in 
one direction; it is the same good 
spirit which leads men to become 
religious and educated, and to find 
pleasant occupation for hours, other- 
wise not unlikely to be misspent, 
in pursuits which relax without 
degrading the mind, if they do not 
positively raise it. 

There was a time within the 
memory of men still alive when 
all soldiers and all sailors were 
considered to be members of the 
Church of England. To the ser- 
vices of that Ohurch, performed 


[March; 


as we have elsewhere described: 
Roman Oatholics and Dissenters 
equally with Churchmen, were 
marched; the Highland iments 
themselves, we believe, worthipil 

in a rade way, and without one voll 
of remonstrance, in the terms of 
the Liturgy, as often as they came 
to England or took the field. The 
true liberality of modern times hag 
rectified this wrong. For many 
years back soldiers haye been free 
to attend public worship wher- 
ever they chose, so long as they 
did attend somewhere, and were 
marched under proper authority to 
and from the place where such 
worship was performed. Of late a 
great advance has been made upon 
this liberality. As soon as- the 
Chaplains’ Department assumed 
order and consistency, the Scotch 
Presbyterians and the Ohurch of 
Rome claimed to participate in the 
advantage, and the claim was, after 
a little hesitation, admitted. In 
our opinion the concession ~if 4 
concession it ought to be called 
was perfectly just. Presbyterian: 
ism is the established religion of 
Scotland, and partakes at least of 
the character of a- semi-establish- 
ment in Ireland. The Roman 
Catholic soldiers in the army com- 
pose perhaps one-third part of its 
total strength. We make this Jat- 
ter statement hesitatingly, because 
Ireland has not, of late, contributed 
so many recruits to the ranks 4s it 
used to do; but we know that our 
computation was a just one at and 
before the period of the Orimean 
war. When, therefore, the piece 
work process for services rendered 
went out of fashion, and a payment 
by capitation grant took its place, 
Roman Catholic priests and Pres 
byterian ministers were put bet 
the same footing with the parochial 





* Tt is much to be regretted that of late years, when so much has been done to 
improve the sanitary condition of barracks, the requirements both of Church and 
School—certainly of Church—have suffered neglect. There are many important 
stations, some of them of quite recent creation, where the worst features of the old 
system are beginning to show themselves, because decent places in which to meet 
for public worship are refused to the troops. 
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glergy: 1t was not, to be sure, very 
easy to. find in England Presby- 
terian ministers, in the proper 
sense of the term, But in almost 

Dissenting chapels the forms 
7 worship are the same which we 
fd. in the kirks of Scotland, and 
Dissenting ministers, able and will- 
ing to receive the troops, received 
the pay which the Government 
awarded. About Roman Catholics 
there could be no doubt.. They 
belong to a Chureb which is at 
unity with itself. Their worship 
is everywhere the same. 

On the breaking out of the Cri- 
mean war, Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians applied and were al- 
lowed to send out ministers of their 
respective persuasions with the 
amy. To them the same rate of 

and allowances was made as to 
the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
gland. They did their duty well, 
and, on the return of peace their 
services were not forgotten. A cal- 
culation was made of the relative 
numbers in the ranks belonging 
to the three recognised religious 
bodies, and to each body its own 
proportion of chaplains was allow- 
ed, The arrangement is very 


liberal, but in our opinion it is 


algo, perfectly just. Long ago, 
when regimental chaplains were in 
existence, the Scottish regiments 
had their Presbyterian chaplains; 
and though at first sight it may 
appear difficult to assign a reason 
upon abstract principles why Rom- 
ish priests should become commis- 
sioned officers in the Queen’s army, 
every thinking man will acknow- 
ledge to himself that the State 
is sometimes justified in making 
arrangements which can be de- 

ed on the plea of their utility 
alone—and this seems to be a case 
iapoint. For as Romanism stands 
quite apart from every other form 
@ Christianity, so it, seems un- 
reasonable that a constitutional 
Government should enlist Roman 
Catholic soldiers into its service, 
yet refuse to provide for them 
means of attending to their re- 
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ligious duties.. The case is, dif- 
ferent in regard to Protestant Dis- 
senters, Between one sect of 
Nonconformists and another the 
shades of difference are so minute, 
that more than the moun of casu- 
istry appertaining to laymen, in or 
out of Patio, is needed to discover 
wherein these differences lie. And 
in the ranks themselves, Dissenters 
are not only few in number, but 
they are so split up into units 
among the. different arms and 
regiments that you can rarely find 
in any one corps above a dozen, 
if so many, professing exactly the 
same faith, To appoint 

lains for. these, or even to take 
account of them at all, when esti- 
mating for the cost of Divine ser- 
vice, would be clearly impossible. 
Wherefore the Government con- 
tents itself by commissioning, or 
paying for their services if uncom- 
missioned, first. the clergy of the 
Established Church ; next, priests of 
the Church of Rome; and, thirdly, 
Presbyterian ministers—the last of 
whom take, to a great extent, all 
the Dissenters belonging to their 
respective brigades and regiments 
into their charge. 

With the acceptance of this last 
arrangement the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem in the army may be said to 
have become complete. The Oburch, 
comprising within her communion 
nine-tenths at least of the officers, 
and about two-thirds (at all events 
more than one-half) of the non- 
commissioned officers and men, 
demands and receives the greatest 
share of the State’s largess. Her 
chaplains exceed in number those 
of the other two persuasions put 
together, to an extent whieh is the 
more remarkable because the Ro- 
man Qatholic bishops in Ireland 
positively refuse to receive any 
Queen’s chaplains among them. 
The Ohureh of Rome likewise as- 
serts a right, which is denied to 
the Church of England, that her 
clergy honoured by the Queen's 
commission shall derive their au- 
thority to execute the functions of 

- 
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a priest from a spiritual head in 
episcopal orders. A licence from 
Bishop Grant, of Southwark, accept- 
ed ‘and endorsed by the bishops in 
whose dioceses they officiate, gives 
them their spiritual power. The 
withdrawal of that licence would 
at once incapacitate them from per- 
forming any religious services to the 
army. The chaplains of the Church 
of England have the Chaplain- 
General to look up to. But he is 
not in episcopal orders, and. what- 
ever powers he can pretend to ex- 
ercise are dependent entirely upor 
the measure of support afforded to 
him by the Secretary of State and 
the Oommander-in-Ohief. But in 
a great public establishment like 
the War Office, it is not with the 
supreme head, the Secretary of 
State himself, that any merely de- 
partmental officer is allowed to 
deal. His propositions, when he 
has any to make, his system of 
administering the department over 
which he presides, are all, down to 
the minutest details, subject to be 
revised, commented upon, disar- 
ranged, or entirely minuted away 
by clerks and under-secretaries be- 
fore they reach the head of the 
office at all. And as it would be 
unfair to expect in gentlemen fill- 
ing the station of clerks or Under- 
Secretaries of State, especially if 
the latter be soldiers, any acquaint- 
ance whatever with canon, or even 
with common law, so both common 
and canon law are liable to be 
thrown over, if their requirements 
involve, or appear to involve, in- 
cidents which are either new or 
inconvenient. . We are not, how- 
ever, called upon to enter into such 
details as these; the subject is an 
extremely delicate one, and so far 
a8 we are concerned it shall be 
left for the present under that veil 
of mystery which shrouds both in 
— and State so many absurdi- 
ties. 

When the Department first at- 
tained its consistency, and for a 
good many years afterwards, the 
chaplains of the Presbyterian per- 
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(Marth, 
suasion were, equally with those of 
the Church of pelea subject in 
matters of routine to the jurisdi¢. 
tion of the Chaplain-General. ‘We 
never heard that the arrangemey 
proved distasteful to either Sotlle 
of the body. We believe, on 'the 
contrary, that it tended ‘to ‘keep 
up a good understanding’ between 
them, because a common authority 
settled their differences when 
such arose, and both parties bowed 
to his decision. But there was 
called. the -Londod, Peeityaem ae 
calle e London bytery, §a 
mistaken idea that the Presbyterian 
Church was outraged by this officig) 
subordination of — half-dozen 
of its ministers to an Episcopalian 
chief. The General Amenity of 
the Church of Scotland was accord- 
ingly moved to enter a protest 
against the arrangement. The ¢on- 
sequence has been that the Presby- 
terians and their chaplains, whether 
belonging to the Established Ohtreh 
of Scotland or the Presbyterim 
Church in Ireland, are now exempt 
from all supervision by the ong 
pone tee aay Oo do their 

and make their returns, responsi 
ble, as far as we can understand, to 
no spiritual head whatever, 
chaplains are Presbyterians 

out a Presbytery either to assign 
them their work or to see that it 
is executed. 

We come now to consider the 
special provision which the Gov- 
ernment has made for the decent 
celebration of public worship’ in 
camps and garrisons at home and 
abroad. ' 

In camps, such as those “at 
Aldershot, on the Curragh of*Kil- 
dare, and at Shornecliffe, 
unshapely wooden huts have be 
erected, of which the oi ‘pur- 
pose was that they should be used 
in common by the three persts- 
sions. In most of the larger’ bar- 
racks there are chapel - schools, 
accessible alike, because unconse- 
crated, to Churchmen, Roman Cath- 
olics, and Presbyterians. In six or 
eight stations, such as Dover Cas 
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tle, Woolwich, in the south camp 
at Aldershot, in the citadel at Ply- 
mouth, in the royal barracks in 
Dublin, and in one or two other 
besides, there are churches 
which, having been consecrated 
either recently or long ago, are set 
apart exclusively for the worship of 
troops. and chaplains belonging to 
the Ohurch of England. Now no 
arrangements could at first. sight 
appear to be either more liberal or 
more just than these. Huts and 
chapel-schools, being alike unconse- 
grated, are open to be applied even 
tosecular purposes ; far more reason- 
able, therefore, it might be thought, 
would, be their application to pur- 
poses Of public worship, by the 
three different religious bodies of 
which the British army is com- 
d. Some inconvenience, and 
possibly a little scandal, might at 
the outset be created. The smell 
of incense is distasteful to the olfac- 
tory nerves of extreme Protestants. 
The removal of one altar and the 
bringing in of another, reminds the 
profane of scene-shifting at the 
theatre; and the decorations in 
which Churchmen delight at the 
seasons of Easter and Christmas 
are abominable in the eyes of the 
rigid disciples of John Knox. Ous- 
tom and use will, however, in the 
end reconcile men to most things, 
and custom and use led both the 
troops and their chaplains to under- 
stand one another, and to be content 
with what the Government gave 
them. But just as matters reached 
this point, doubts which had long 
been floating about received their 
confirmation. We may build as 
many chapels and chapel-schools as 
we please for our troops, leave them 
unconsecrated, and use them in 
common in Scotland, and possibly 
in the Colonies. We can do noth- 
ing of the sort in England and in 
Ireland, except by bidding defiance 
to, the law. Indeed, our whole 
ecclesiastical fabric, not. in the 
army only, but in the navy also, 
including our right to administer 
the sacraments, the validity of our 
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registers, and every apiciinel act 
which we perform, has been struck 
at of late so fiercely, that unless 
immediate s are taken to avert 
the calamity, it must come to the 
round. “The Sovereign,” said 
r. Battersby in his memorable 
decision, “is supreme ordinary, but 
bound to act according to ecclesiasti- 
cal law in the Church, as according 
to the temporal law in other 
things.” But the ecclesiastical and 
temporal law are clear upon, two 
points. First, that a priest of the 
Church of England shall not offi- 
ciate within any parish in England 
or Ireland, exeept with the leave of 
the incumbent and the licence of 
the bishop ; and next, that public 
worship shall not be celebrated by 


.a Dissenting minister in any build- 


ing which has not been duly regis- 
tered for that purpose. Both of 
these laws the customs of the army 
have violated—one of them the cus- 
toms of the navy violate in like 
manner. The chaplain of the dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, for example, 
unless he can produce the licence of 
the Bishop of Winchester, covering 
and founded upon the written sanc- 
tion of the Vicar, is liable at any 
moment to be admonished and in- 
hibited, and condemned in the costs 
of the suit which the Vicar may 
bring against him. So likewise 
military chaplains, having neither 
leave nor licence to show, Violate 
the law both at Portsmouth and 
elsewhere, as often as they celebrate 
public worship, whether such cele- 
bration take place in a consecrated 
church or in an unconsecrated hut 
or_chapel-school. In like manner 
Roman Catholic priests and Presby- 
terian ministers, being in the eye of 
the law as much Dissenters in Eng- 
land and Ireland as Wesleyan and 
Baptist preachers, commit a statuta- 
ble offence as often as they cele- 
brate mass or perform public wor- 
ship in any structure which hag not 
been registered as a Dissenti 

chapel. Now, no military chape 
or chapel-school, unconsecrated 
though it be, has been, or can be, 
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registered as a Dissenting chapel, 
so long as the service of the Church 
of England is performed therein; 
and therefore every time public 
worship is performed in such chapel- 
school by a Presbyterian or a 
Roman Catholic chaplain, the law 
suffers outrage at the hands of the 
Government, which exists for the 
purpose of enforcing obedience to 
what the law requires. 

‘Such are the facts which Dr. 
Battersby’s decision in the case of 
Mills ». Craig has: brought to light ; 
and very startling, not to say em- 
barrassing, they must be admitted 
to be. They show that two great 

“departments of the State have, 
through inadvertence, and misled 
by the legal advice rendered to 
them, acted for years back in viola- 
tion of the laws of the land, and 
they force upon the Government 
the necessity of either altering the 
law, or making the customs of 
the two services coincide with 
the law as it exists. In other 
words, they render imperative the 
course — which is not now for the 
first time recommended — viz., that 
a Bill be prepared and brought into 
Parliament with as little delay as 
possible — first, for legalising trans- 
actions which are proved to have 
been illegal, and next, for settling 
the Church in the navy and army on 
a regular and constitutional foot- 
ing. 

Towards the attainment of these 
objects four lines of action seem to 
be open to the Government: First, 
their Bill may go no further than 
to condone past irregularities, and 
by declaring naval and military 
districts and naval and military per- 
sons exempt in certain particulars 
from the requirements of common 
and canon law, get rid of the 
restrictions which have heretofore 
kept naval and military chaplains 
in the discreditable position in 
which they now stand. But the 
objections to this course are so 
obvious and so insurmountable that 
no Government, unless it be bent 


[Mareb, 


on revolutionising the eo tion 
of the country, would ‘hing of 
adopting it. It is the law not of 
the Church only but of the land 
also, that authority to undertake 
the cure of souks can emanate only 
from a spiritual source. You can- 
not find that source in the Seere- 
tary of State for War, in the Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief, in the Lords of 
the Admiralty or even in the 
Crown. The Bishop, as he alone 
can ordain in England, so, he 
grants induction to benefices and 
licences to curates. The Church of 
Scotland* ordains to benefices by 
its Presbyteries, and by its . 
teries grants a licence to preach, 
Any law which should authorise 
clergymen to officiate, independent- 
ly of the episcopal licence, to the 
Queen’s fleets and armies in Eng- 
land and Ireland, would separate 
both army and navy from the 
Church of England, and hand them 
over to the spiritual care of a 
body of independent ministers, 
We cannot imagine that a Oon- 
servative Government, or any Go- 
vernment, would make such a wild 
proposal to the Legislature; we 
cannot doubt that the proposal if 
made would be summarily re 

Or, second, the Government may 
bring in a Bill to legalise pastir- 
regularities, and to place for the 
future naval and military stations 
and naval and military 
under the special jurisdiction of 
some particular bishop, say the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London. But, in the first 
place, is it probable that either of 
these prelates, or any other member 
of a hierarchy which complains 
already of being over-worked, 
would consent to have such @ 
enormous increase of responsibil 
and labour heaped upon him? 
if so brave and energetic a bishop 
could be found, what is there that 
should lead us to believe that the 
other bishops would consent to an 
arrangement so derogatory to. 
rights and privileges? No bishop 
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would willingly allow the bishop 
of another diocese to intrude into 
his diocese and interfere with his 

per work. No archbishop of 
aprovince would tolerate such in- 
trision if attempted by the suf- 
fragan of another archbishop, or 
by that archbishop himself. We 
doubt whether any Government 
would propose to Parliament that 
the law which establishes the inde- 
pendence of diocesan bishops should 
be overridden. We are confident 
that whatever the House of Oom- 
mons might do, the House of Lords 
would reject such proposal. 

A third scheme may be proposed 
to which, when carelessly looked 
at, no grave objections might ap- 
pear to lie. The Bill legalising 
past irregularities might provide 
that for the future every naval and 
military chaplain should be recuir- 
ed, before executing the functions 
of his office, to take out a licence 
from the bishop into whose diocese 
he may from time to time enter. 
Bat, unless the law be made com- 
pusory upon bishops, it » would 
léave us pretty much where we are 
atthis moment; and if it be made 
compulsory, what is that but a vio- 
lation of Church principles quite as 
serious as that under which we now 
suffer? A bishop claims at this 
moment, and has a right to claim, 
that before licensing a clergyman 
toa cure of souls he shall be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the work in 
every respect. The bishop also 
requires proof that the nominee to 
4 benefice is, both as regards doc- 
trine and morals, worthy of his sta- 
tion before he will grant induction 
to the benefice. Are we going to 
force upon the bishop all such per- 
sons as happen to be commissioned 
by the Crown? and to say that, 
with or without proof of their 
fitness to minister at the altar, he 
must grant to them his episcopal 
licence, and recognise them as be- 
longing to his clergy? Besides, 
what becomes all this while of the 
rights of incumbents? Are they 
to be set aside entirely, or will it 
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rest with rectors’ and vicars to stay 
the purposes of the Orown and of 
the bishops, by refusing to hand 
over to the Queen’s commissioned 
chaplains the spiritual charge of 

rsons in their respective parishes? 

or must another objection be 
overlooked. Place naval and mili- 
tary chaplains under the jurisdic- 
tion of the diocesan bishops, and 
you put an end for ever to all 
authority over this class of officers 
by their military superiors, and 
even by the War Office and Admi- 
ralty themselves. It will no longer 
rest with any one at headquarters 
to say how public worship is to be 
performed in naval and military 
chapels, and what services shall 
otherwise be rendered to seamen 
and soldierz. Each of the 28 Eng- 
lish and each of the 12 Irish bishops 
will take his own view of these 
matters, and instead of one uniform 
system all over the empire, we 
shall have as many different modes 
of action in full force as there may 
happen to be differences of tastes 
and fancies among the members of 
the episcopate. We doubt whether 
any government would propose a 
course of legislation so open to 
objection ; we are very sure that no 
parliament would be got to favour 
the project. 

It remains now to choose between 
one or other of two alternatives. 
We may abolish altogether the 
order of military and naval chap- 
lains, throwing our seamen and 
soldiers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land on the parochial clergy, and 
re-establishing acting chaplains for 
the garrisons abroad, and for ser- 
vice on board of ships. This may 
undoubtedly be done. But—not 
to dwell too much upon the fact 
that, unless the scale of payment 
be raised, the parochial clergy will 
probably ge to minister to 
soldiers, and seamen on_ shore, 
as if they were parishioners—our 
experience of the past, and let 
us add of the present likewise, 
teaches, that as often as these 
birds of passage, whether soldiers 
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or sailors, come under the care of 
ministers having nothing in com- 
mon with them, théy are cruelly 
neglected. How indeed can ‘the 
case be otherwise? Take an ex- 
ample in point. The garrison, we 
believe, of Manchester, is handed 
over to the pastoral charge of two 
of the incumbents of that town. 
One of these takes charge of the 
infantry, consisting of never less 
than one entire battalion. The 
population of his parish is set 
down at. 11,415 souls. His in- 
come is £300 a-year. He has ono 
curate. How can he afford, out 
of £300 a-year, to pay for such 
clerical assistance as shall enable 
him to perform in person, or by 
one of his curates, more than the 
merest routine duties whieh the 
troops expect from him? Who is 
to instruct the young in the prin- 
ciples of the Church and her reli- 
gion? Who isto invite young and 
old to voluntary services, Bible 
classes, lectures, and amusing as 
well as instructive readings? Yet 
the regulations of the army require, 
that, besides his Sunday-school, 
every clergyman connected with 
troops shall, for one hour on two 
days in each week, give religious 
instruction to the young people and 
children of the corps among whom 
his dutiés lie. As to the families of 
the soldiers, and the sick, they are 
left to shift for themselves, except 
when once a-week the weary and 
dispirited clergyman pays a hurried 
visit to the hospital, and reads 
prayers—if indeed he do even that 
—to as many patients as are wil- 
ling to listen to them. And let us 
not forget to add, that the clergy- 
man who officiates to the troops 
in Salford is not incumbent of 
the parish in which the barracks 
stand!! We say nothing of a 
place like Aldershot, where in 
summer as many as 20,000 souls 
are generally brought together by 
the filling of the camp, or of Shorne- 
cliffe, or Colchester, or Chatham, 
or Woolwich, or London. What 
would the over-wrought clergy of 
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these localities do if the” masse 
of troops assembled at each were 
thrown upon their hands? © What 
amount of pay would com 

for the additional labour, or operate 
as @ link binding them in sympathy 
with persons’ who come and go:so 
rapidly that to recognise them even 
by face-mark is next to impossible? 
Whatever may be done or attempted 
in the present emergency, we 
that no thought will be harboured 
of falling back upon customs, the 
noxious results of which 

only twenty years ago, to their 
abandonment. The army and navy 
are well worth all the care that car 
be given, all the expense that may 
be incurred, with a view to render 
the members of those noble profes- 
sions moral, truthful, religious men. 
And this can be hoped for, even in 
part, only by permanently attach- 
ing to them their own clergy, who, 
living among them, and showing 
that they live for them in time of 
peace, are ready to take the field 
with them when war comes—to ' 
share their hardships, minister to 
their necessities, soothe their 
anguish, and prepare them for 
death, whether it be the résult of 
wounds received in battle, or close 
the long and weary sickness which 
is inseparable from the progress of 
the most skilfully conducted cam 


paign. 
We dismiss, then, the idle thought 
of throwing the army and 
stations ashore on the 
clergy. ‘The thing could not be 
done except at a moral sacrifice 
which the country would never en- 
dure; and so far as the navy afloat 
is concerned, it is obviously impos 
sible. There remains, then, but to 
consider how far it may be — 
without doing violence to the Oon- 
stitution, so to regulate the affairs 
of the Church in the army 
navy as to bring them into harmony 
with the recognised laws of all 
Churches in all parts of the world. 
Four or five years ago, when 
doubts of the legality of the pro- 
ceedings of the War Office began 
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to, be entertained, inquiries were 
instituted, not alone into the cus- 
toms of other countries. in re- 

dto this matter, but into. what 

Ohureh in this country has re- 
cognised as lawful from time im- 
memorial. It was found, as the 
result of the latter of these inqui- 
ries, that in England, not less than 
in, France, Italy, and Germany, 
there are many parishes which, from 
the peculiarity of their original set- 
tlement, had never been subjeet to 
the jurisdiction of the particular 
bishops within the limits of whose 
diocese they were situated. Such, 
we believe, was the condition of the 

ish of Bocking, which, while 
— formed part of the diocese 
of London, looked to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as its ordi- 
nary. Such, also, was Rochdale, 
which, standing of old within the 
diocese of Chester, came under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Primate. 
Thesey with others like them, were 
called Peculiars — a designation 
equivalent to that which parishes 
similarly circumstanced in France, 
in. Italy, and in Roman Catholic 
Germany, retain to this day. 

The effect of this arrangement 
undoubtedly was to withdraw the 
parishes called peculiars practically 
from all episcopal supervision. The 
bishops having the right to visit 
and control them never came near 
them, and the bishop of the dio- 
cese, though he confirmed the young 
among the parishioners, did so as a 
matter of courtesy only. A few 
years ago the circumstance attract- 
ed publie attention, and an Act of 
Parliament was passed doing away 
with these special jurisdictions, and 
connecting all pecwliars by law as 
well as by custom, with the prelates 
in whose diocese they happened to 
stand, But this law neither con- 
firmed nor innovated upon the 
constitution of the Church. It 
merely rectified a practical incon- 
venience—the bishops from whose 
jurisdiction the peculiars were with- 
drawn assenting to the arrange- 
ment, 


Having had their attention drawn 
to this point, the Government pro- 
ceeded next to inquire, through 
the British ministers resident at 
various Continental Courts, how 
the affairs of the Church in the 
army. and navy were managed 
abroad. The answers to these 
inquiries are open to ection, 
oan they show that agg 5 
Italy, France, and elsewhere, naval 
and military stations, and naval @ 
and military men, are peculiars, 
having their own chaplains, rising 
one above another in rank and 
authority, and at the head of all 
a bishop, with precisely the same 
jurisdiction over naval and military 
persons as the bishop of a diocese 
has over the lay’ and clerical in- 
habitants of his diocese. To this 
arrangement the Church of Rome, 
the most rigid observer of the 
Canon law in existence, makes no 
opposition. Neither is it resisted 
in Prussia, where the semi-episco- 
palian constitution of superinten- 
deney prevails. The chaplain-gen- 
eral to the Prussian forces by sea 
and land is a Superintendent, just 
as the same officer in the service of 
Austria and of Italy and of France 

certainly as France was before the 

evolution and under the Restora- 
tion) is a bishop. 

We see no eseape from the diffi- 
culty by which the Ohurch in the 
army and navy is surrounded, ex- 
cept in following the example 
set us by countries far more mil- 
itary in their organisation than 
our own. So far as the laws of the 
Church are concerned, the erection 
of a military episcopate, with ca- 
nonical jurisdiction over all naval 
and military persons, and in all 
naval and military stations, so 
long as they are used for naval and 
military purposes, would simply give 
us back, under peculiar and press- 
ing circumstances, that order of 
things on an enlarged scale which 
was abolished on a_ small scale 
so recently as 1842. No diocesan 
bishop could object to the entrance 
within his territory of a bishop hav- 
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ing authority only over a certain 
number of peculiars. No parochial 
clergyman would have a right to 
complain, seeing that a practice 
would thereby be legalised which 
has held for many years, and 
against which, except on the score 
/of its illegality, he can advance no 
moral objection. And as the instan- 
ces must always be comparatively 
rare in which the rights of the paro- 
@ehial clergy are set aside (for only 
in camps and large military stations 
need commissioned chaplains offici- 
ate), so the lesser evil of invading the 
rights of the few must be preferred, 
either to perseverance in customs 
which are shown to be illegal, or to 
such an invasion of episcopal autho- 
rity everywhere a8 would amount to 
a revolution in the Church. Nor, 
with the precedent of the great 
military Powers before them, need 
the chiefs of the British army and 
navy fear that between their legiti- 
mate jurisdiction and that of the 
military bishop any collision can 
occur. If differences anywhere arise 
now, it is because neither combatant 
officers nor chaplains exactly un- 
derstand where the line which inter- 
poses between their respective privi- 
leges runs. There could be no such 
obseurity were the Church settled 
in the two services on its legitimate 
foundation. The military power 
must always be supreme in dispos- 
ing of chaplains, as of other officers, 
for their work, and in appointing 
the times and places most conveni- 
ent, in camps and quarters, for the 
performance of duties strictly eccle- 
siastical. The ecclesiastical authority 
must alone decide how such duties 
are to be performed. The Queen’s 
commission gives access to her chap- 
lains into ships, dockyards, camps, 
forts, and quarters. The bishop’s 
licence authorises the chaplain so 
introduced to discharge his spirit- 
ual functions. The Orown can, at 
any time, for proper cause shown, 
cancel the commission of a chaplain 
as of any other officer, The bishop 
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alone is the judge, through his prov 
per court, as to the soundness of 
the doctrine preached, and the gen- 
eral decorum of life and manners in 
the preacher. It is impossible that 
between officials wielding powers 
so distinct collisions should ever 
occur. Whereas, at present, War 
Office, Horse Guards, and Ad 
miralty also, are liable to be has 
rassed with complaints, now from 
a chaplain, that his liberty asa 
minister of the Church is interfered 
with—now from some over-zealous 
officer, whe conceives that he is ex- 
pected to care for the souls of hig 
men as well as for their bodies, and 


_that his idea as to how their souls 


can best be profited is the only one 
worthy of attention. 

With respect to the performance 
by Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
chaplains of their more public duties 
to their respective congregations, it 
is perhaps easier to show what ought 
not than what ought to be brought 
about by legislation. One thing is 
very certain, that you cannot any 
longer do as you have heretofore 
done. But you have a remedy at 
hand. Hither the law must be 80 
modified as to render unconsecrated 
buildings in naval and military sta 
tions common property, subject to 
proper limitations, to the three per- 
snasions, or you must everywhere 
build chapels, or set apart rooms, 
and get them registered in Eng- 
land and Ireland for the perform- 
ance of other services than those 
of the Church. We will not stop 
to try the relative value of these 
two proposals, Our paper has grown 
upon our hands to an extent far be- 
yond what we proposed to ourselves 
when we sat down to write. Let 
us hope that the exceeding import- 
ance of the subject will be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient reason for the 
fulness with which it has been dis- 
cussed, and that the Government 
and the Legislature will lose no 
time in rendering any recurrence 
to the subject unnecessary. 
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LINDA TRESSEL. —PART Vi. 


OHAPTER X. 


Peter Sremvmaro, now that he 
was an engaged man, affianced to a 
young bride, was urgent from day 
to: day with Madame Staubach 
that the date of his wedding should 
be fixed. He soon found that all 
Nuremberg knew that he was to 
be married. Perhaps Herr Molk 
had not been so silent and discreet 
as would have been becoming in a 
man so highly placed, and perhaps 
Peter himself had let slip a word 
to some confidential friend who 
had betrayed him. Be this as it 
might, all Nuremberg knew of 
Peter’s good fortune, and he soon 
found that he should have no 
peace till the thing was completed. 
“She is quite well enough, I am 
sure,” said Peter to Madame Stau- 
bach, “and if there is anything 
amiss she can finish getting well 
afterwards.” Madame Staubach 
was sufficiently eager herself that 
Linda should be married without 
delay; but, nevertheless, she was 
fmgry at being so pressed, and 
used rather sharp language in ex- 
plaining to Peter that he would 
not be allowed to dictate on such 
asubject. “Ah! well; if it isn’t 
this year it won’t be next,” said 
Peter, on one occasion when he 
had determined to show his power. 
Madame Staubach did not believe 
the threat, but she did begin to 
fear that, perhaps, after all, there 
might be fresh obstacles. It was 
now near the end of -November, 
and though Linda stiil kept her 
room, her aunt could not see that 

was suffering from any real 
iness. When, however, a word 
was said to press the poor girl, 
Linda would declare that she was 
weak and sick—unable to walk; 
in short, that at present she would 
not leave her room. Madame Stau- 
bach was beginning to be angered 


at this; but, for all that, Linda had 
not left her room. 

It was now two weeks since 
she had suffered herself to be be- 
trothed, and Peter had twice beer 
up to her chamber, creaking with” 
his shoes along the passages. Twice 
she had passed a terrible half-hour, 
while he had sat, for the most part 
silent, in an old wicker chair by her 
bedside. Her aunt had, of course, 
been present, and had spoken most 
of the words that had been uttered 
during these visits; and these words 
had nearly altogether referred “to 
Linda’s ailments. Linda was still 
not quite well, she had said, but 
would soon be better, and then all 
would be properly settled. Such 
was the purport of the words which 
Madame Staubach would speak on 
those occasions. 

“Before Ohristmas?” Peter had 
once asked. 

“No,” Linda had replied, very ° 
sharply. 

“Tt must be as the Lord shall 
will it,” said Madame Staubach. 
That had been so true that neither 
Linda nor Peter had found it ne- 
cessary to express dissent. On 
both these occasions Linda’s energy 
had been chiefly used to guard her- 
self from any sign of a caress. Peter 
had thought of it, but Linda lay 
far away upon the bed, and the 
lover did not see how it was to be 
managed. He was not sure, more- 
over, whether Madame Staubach - 
would not have been shocked at 
any proposal in reference to an 
antenuptial embrace. On these con- 
siderations he abstained. 

It was now near the end of No- 
vember, and Linda knew that she 
was well. Her aunt had proposed 
some day in January for the mar- 
riage, and Linda, though she had 
never assented, could not on the 
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moment find any plea for refusing 
altogether to have a day fixed. All 
she could do was to endeavour to 
stave off the ¢vil. Madame Stau- 
bach seemed to think that it was 
indispensable that a day in January 
should be named; therefore, at 
last, the thirteenth of that month 
was after some fashion fixed for 
the wedding. Linda never actu- 
ally assented, but after many 
iscourses it seemed to be decided 

at it should beso. Peter was so 
told, and with some grumbling ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied; but 
when would Linda come down to 
him? He-was sure that Linda 
was well enough to come down if 
she would, At last a day was 
fixed for that also. It was ar- 
ranged that the three should go to 
church together on the first Sunday 
in December. It would be safer 
so than in any other way. He 
could not make love to her in 
church. 

On the Saturday evening Linda 
was down-stairs with her aunt. 
Peter, as she knew well, was at the 


Rothe Rosse on that evening, and 
would not be home till past ten. 
‘Tetchen was out, and Linda had 
gone down to take her supper with 


her aunt. The meal had been eaten 
almost in silence, for Linda was 
very sad, and Madame Staubach 
herself was beginning to feel that 
the task before her was almost too 
much for her strength. Had it 
not been that she was carried on 
by the conviction that things stern 
and hard and cruel would in the 
long-run be comforting to the soul, 
she would have given way. But 
she was a woman not prone to give 
way when she thought that the 
soul’s welfare was concerned. She 
had seen the shrinking, retreating 
horror with which Linda had almost 
involuntarily contrived to keep her 
distance from her future husband. 
She had listened to the girl’s voice, 
and knew that there had been no 
one light-hearted tone from it since 
that consent had been wrung from 
the sufferer by the vehemence of 
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her own bedside prayers. She was 
aware that Linda from day to day 
was becoming thinner and thinner, 
-~ and still paler. But she 

new, or thought that she knew, 
that it was God’s will; and so she 
went on. It was not a happy time 
even for Madame Staubach. but it 
was a time in which to Linda it 
seemed that hell had come to her 
beforehand with all its terrors, 
There was, however, one thing: cer 
tain to her yet. She would never 
put her hand into that of Peter 
Steinmare in God’s house after 
such a fashion that any priest 
should be able to say that they 
two were man and wife in the sight 
of God. 

On this Saturday evening Tet 
chen was out, as was the habit 
with her on alternate Saturday 
evenings. On such occasions Linda 
would usually do what honsehold 
work was necessary in the kitchen, 
preparatory to the coming Sabbath 
But on this evening Madame Stan- 
bach herself was employed in the 
kitchen, as Linda was not consid 
ered to be well enough to perform 
the task. Linda was sitting alone, 
between the fire and the window, 
with no work in her hand, with no 
book before her, thinking of her 
fate, when there came upon the 
panes of the window sundry small, 
sharp, quickly-repeated rappings, 
as though gravel had been thrown 
upon them. She knew at once 
that the noise was not accidental, 
and jumped upon her feet. If it 
was some mode of escape, let it be 
what it might, she would accept it, 
She jumped up, and with short hur- 
ried steps placed herself close to the 
window. The quick, sharp, little 
blows upon the glass were heard 
again, and then there was a voice, 
‘* Linda, Linda.” Heavens 
earth! it was his voice. There was 
no mistaking it, Had she heard but 
a single syllable in the faintest whis- 
per, she would have known it. . It 
was Ludovic Valearm, and he had 
come for her, even out of his prison, 
He should find that he had not 
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comé in vain. Then the word wap 

ated—“ Linda, are you there? 
“Jj am here,” she said, speaking 
very faintly, and trembling at the 
sound of her own voice. Then the 
iron pin was withdrawn from the 
wooden shutter on the outside, as 
it could not have been withdrawn 
had. not some traitor within the 
house prepared the way for it, and 
the heavy Yenetian blinds were 
folded back, and’ Linda could see 
the outlines of the man’s head and 
shoulders, in the dark, close to the 

es of the window. It was rain- 
ing at the time, and the night was 
very dark, but still she could see 
the outline. She stood and watched 
him; for, though she was willing to 
be with him, she felt that, she could 
do nothing. In a moment the 
frame of the window was raised, 
and his head was within the room, 
within her annt’s parlour, where 
her aunt might now have been for 
all that he could have known ;—were 
it not that Tetchen was watching 
at the corner, and knew to the 
seraping of a carrot how long it 
would be before Madame Staubach 
had made the soup for to-morrow’s 
dinner. 

“Linda,” he said, “how is it 
with you?” 

“Oh, Ludovic!” 

“Linda, will you go with me 
now ?” 

‘* What, now, this instant?” 

“To-night. Listen, dearest, for 
she will be back. Go to her in 
ten minutes from now, and tell her 
that you are weary and would be 
in bed. She will see you to your 
room perhaps, and there may be 
delay. But when you can, come 
down silently, with your thickest 
cloak and your strongest hat, and 
any little thing you can carry 
easily. Come without a candle, 
and creep to the passage window. 
I will be there. If she will let you 
go up-stairs alone, you may be there 
in half-an-hour. It is our only 
chance.” Then the window was 
closed, and after that the shutter, 
and then the pin was pushed back, 


and Linda was again alone in her 
aunt’s chamber. | 

To be there in half-an-hour! To 
commence such a job as this at 
once! To to her aunt with a 
premedita lie that would re- 
quire perfect acting, and to have 
to do this in ten minutes, in five 
yw omy | sas ane are 
yin om her e sparks 
fire It was impossible. If it had 
been enjoined upon her for 
morrow, so that there should ha 
been time for thought, she might 
have done it. But this call upon 
her for instant action almost para- 
lysed her. And yet what other 
hope was there? She had told 
herself that she would do anything, 
however wicked, however dreadfal, 
that would save her from the pro- 
posed marriage. She had sworn to 
herself that she would do some- 
thing; for that Steinmare’s wife 
she would never be. And here had 
come to her a possibility of escape, 
—of escape too which had in it so 
much of sweetness! She must lie 
to. her aunt. Was not every hour 
of life a separate lie? And as for 
acting a lie, what was the difference 
between that and telling it, except 
in the capability of the liar, Her 
aunt had forced her to lie. No 
truth was any longer possible to 
her. Would itnotbe better to lie 
for Ludovic Valcarm than to lie for 
Peter Steinmare? She looked at 
the upright clock which stood in 
the corner of the room, and, seeing 
that the ten minutes was already 
passed, she crossed at once over 
into the kitchen, Her aunt was 
standing there, and Tetchen, with 
her bonnet on, was standing by, 
Tetchen, as soon as she pray, mg 
explained that she must be off 
again at once. She had only re 
turned to fetch some article fora 
little niece of hers which Madame 
Staubach had given her. 

“ Aunt Charlotte,” said. Linda, 
“Tam very weary. You will not 
be angry, will you, if I go to bed?” 
i “Tt is not yet nine o’clock, my 

ear. 
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* Bat I am tired, and I fear that 
I shall lack strength for to-morrow.” 
Oh, Linda, Linda! ‘But, indeed, 
had you forseen the future, you 
might have truly said that you 
would want strength on the morrow. 

“Then go, my dear;” and Ma- 
dame Staubach kissed her niece and 
blessed her, and after that, with 
eareful hand, threw some salt into 
the pot that was simmering on the 
stove. Peter Steinmarc was to 
dine with them on the morrow, 
and he was a man who cared that 
his soup should be well seasoned. 
Linda, terribly smitten by the con- 
sciousness of her own duplicity, 
went forth, and crept up-stairs to 
her room. She had now, as she 
calculated, a quarter of an hour, 
and she would wish, if possible, to 
be punctual. She looked out for 


a moment from the window; and 
could only see that it was very 
dark, and could hear that it was 
raining hard. She took her thick- 
est cloak and her strongest hat. 
She would do in all things as. he 
bade her; and then she tried to 


think what else she would take. 
She was going forth,—whither she 
knew not. Then came upon her a 
thought that on the morrow,—for 
many morrows afterwards, per- 
haps for all morrows to come,— 
there would be no comfortable 
wardrobe to which she could go 
for such decent changes of raiment 
as she required. She looked at her 
frock, and having one darker and 
thicker than that she wore, she 
changed it instantly. And then it 
was not only her garments that 
she was leaving behind her. For 
ever afterwards,—for ever and ever 
and ever,—she must be a castaway. 
The die had been thrown now, and 
everything was over. She was 
leaving behind her all decency, all 
feminine respeet, all the clean ways 
of her pure young life, all modest 
thoughts, all honest, serviceable 
daily tasks, all godliness, all hope 
of heaven! The silent, quick-run- 
ning tears streamed down her face 
as she moved rapidly about the 
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room. The ‘thing must be done; 
must be done,—must' be done, even 
though earth and heaven were 
to fail her for ever afterwards, 
Earth and heaven would fail her 
for ever afterwards, but still the 
thing must be done. All should 
be endured, if by that all she could 
escape from the man she loathed. 

She collected a few things, what 
little store of money she had—four 
or five gulden, ty mle & pair 
of light shoes and clean stockings, 
and a fresh handkerchief or two, 
and a little collar, and then she 
started. He had told her to bring 
what she could carry easily. She 
must not disobey him, but she 
would fain have brought more had 
she dared. At the last moment 
she returned, and took a small 
hair brush andacomb. Then she 
looked round the room with a hure 
ried glance, put out her candle, 
and crept silently down the staira 
On the first landing she paused, 
for it was possible that Peter might 
be returning. She listened, and 
then remembered that she would 
have heard Peter’s feet even on the 
walk outside. Very quickly, but 
still more gently than ever, she 
went down the last stairs. From 
the foot of the stairs into the pas 
sage there was a moment in which 
she must be within sight of the 
kitchen door. She flew by, and 
felt that she must have heen seen. 
But she was not seen. In an in- 
stant she was at the open window, 
and in another instant she was 
standing beside her lover on the 
gravel path. What he said to her 
she did not hear; what he did she 
did not know. She had completed 
her task now; she had done her 
part, and had committed herself 
entirely into his hands. She would 
ask no question. She would trust 
him entirely. She only knew that 
at the moment his arm was round 
her, and that she, was being lifted 
off the bank into the river. 

“ Dearest girl! cam you see? No; 
nothing, of course, as yet. Step 
down. There is a boat here. There 
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are two boats. Lean upon me, 
and we can walk over. There. Do 
not mind treading softly. They 
cannot hear because of the rain. 
te shall be out of it in a minute, 

am so sorry you should be wet, 
but yet it is better for us.” 

She hardly understood him, but 
yet she did as he told her, and in a 
few minutes she was standing on 
the other bank of the river, in the 
Ruden Platz. Here Linda per- 
ceived that there was a man await- 
ing them, to whom Ludovic gave 
certain orders about the boats. 
Then- Ludovic took her by the 
hand and ran with her across the 
Platz, till they stood beneath the 
archway of the brewery warehouse 
where she had so often watched 
him as he went in and out. ‘ Here 
we are safe,” he said, stooping 
down and kissing her, and brush- 
ing away the drops of rain from 
the edges of her hair, Oh, what 
safety! To be there, in the middle 
of the night, with him, and not 
know whither she was to go, where 
she was to lie, whether she would 
ever again know that feeling of 
security which had been given to 
her throughout her whole life by 
her aunt’s presence and the walls 
of her own house. Safe! Was 
ever peril equal to hers? ‘ Linda, 
say that you love me. Say that 
you are my own.” 

“TIT do love you,” she said; 
“otherwise how should I be 
here?” 

“And you had promised to 
marry that man! ” 

“T should never have married 
him. I should have died.” 

“Dearest Linda! But come; 
you must not stand here.” Then 
he took her up, up the warehouse 
stairs into a gloomy chamber, from 
which there was a window looking 
on to the Ruden Platz, and there, 
with many caresses, he explained 
to her his plans. The caresses she 
endeavoured toeavoid, and, when 
she could not avoid them, to mo- 
derate, “Would he remember,” 
she asked, “just for the present, 


all that she had gone through, and 
spare her for a while, because she 
was so weak?” She made her 
little appeal with swimming eyes 
and low voice, looking into, his 
face, holding his great hand the 
while between her own. He swore 
that she was his qneen, . and 
should have her way in everything, 
But would she not give him one 
kiss? He reminded her that she 
had never kissed him. She did ag 
he asked her, just touching his lips 
with hers, and then she stood by 
him, leaning on him, while he ex- 
plained to her something of his 
plans. He kept close to the win- 
dow, as it was necessary that he 
should keep his eyes upon the red 
house. 

His plan was this. There was a 
train which passed by the Nurem- 
berg station on its way to Augs- 
burg at three o’clock in the morn 
ing. By this train he proposed that 
they should travel to that city. He 
had, he said, the means of provid- 
ing accommodation for her there, 
and no one would know whither 
they had gone. He did not antici- 
pate that any one in the house op- 
posite would learn that Linda had 
escaped till the next morning; 
but should any suspicion haye been 
aroused, and should the fact. be 
ascertained, there would certainly 
be lights moving in the house, 
and light would be seen from the 
window of Linda’s own chamber. 
Therefore he proposed, during the 
long hours that they must yet wait, 
to stand in his present spot and 
watch, so that they might know at 
the first moment whether there was 
any commotion among the inmates 
of the red house. ‘There goes old 
Peter to bed,” said he; “he won’t 
be the first to find out, Ill bet a 
florin.” And afterwards he signified 
the fact that Madame Staubach had 
gone to her chamber. This was the 
moment of danger, as it might be 
very possible that Madame Stau- 
bach would go into Linda’s reom. 
In that case, as he said, he had 
a little carriage outside the walls 
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which would take them to the first 
town on the route to Augsburg. 
Had a light been seen but for a 
moment in Linda’s room they were 
to start; and would certainly reach 
the spot where the carriage stood 
before any followers could be on 
their heels. But Madame Stau- 
bach went to her own room without 
noticing that of her niece, and then 
the red house was all dark and all 
still. They would have made the 
best of their way to Augsburg be- 
fore their flight would be dis- 
covered. 

During the minutes in which 
they were watching the lights Lin- 
da stood close to her lover, leaning 
on his shoulder, and supported by 
his arm. But this was over by ten, 
and then there remained nearly five 
hours, during which they must stay 
in their present hiding-place. Up 
to this time Linda’s strength had 
supported her under the excitement 
of her escape, but now she was like 
to faint, and it was necessary at any 
rate that she should be allowed to 
lie down. He got sacks for her 


from some part of the building, and 
with these constructed for her a bed 
on the floor, near to the spot which 
he must occupy himself in still 


keeping his eye upon the red 
house. He laid her down and 
covered her feet with sacking, and 
put sacks under her head for a pil- 
low. He was very gentle with her, 
and she thanked him over and over 
again, and endeavoured to think 
that her escape bad been fortunate, 
and that her position was happy. 
Had she not succeeded in flying 
from Peter Steinmarc? And after 
such a flight would not all idea of 
a marriage with him be out of the 
question? For some little time she 
was cheered by talking to him. She 
asked him about his imprisonment. 
“Ah!” said he; “if I cannot be 
one too many for such an old fogey 
as Herr Molk, I'll let out my brains 
ass, and take to grazing on 

.” His offence had been 

litical, and had been committed 
n conjunction with others. And 
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he and they were sure of ‘snccess 
ultimately,—were sure of success 
very speedily. Linda could under- 
stand nothing of the subject. Bat 
she could hope that her lover might 
prosper in his undertaking, and she 
could admire and love him for en- 
countering the dangers of such an 
enterprise. And then, half spor- 
tively, half in earnest, she taxed 
him with that matter which wag 
next her heart. Who had been the 
young woman with the blue frock 
and the felt hat who had been with 
him when he was brought before 
the magistrates ? 

“ Young woman;—~with blue 
frock! who told you of the y 
woman, Linda?” He came .an 
knelt beside her as he asked the 
question, leaving his watch for the 
moment; and she could see. by the 
dim light of the lamp outside: that 
there was a smile upon his face 
almost joyous, full of mirth, 

“Who told me? The magistrate 
you were taken to; Herr Molk: told 
me himself,” said Linda, almost 
happily. That smile upon his face 
had in some way vanquished:her 
feeling of jealousy. 

“Then he is a greater scoundrel 
than I took him to be, or else.a 
more utter fool. The girl in the 
blue frock, Linda, was one of. our 
young men, who was to get out of 
the city in that disguise. And I 
believe Herr Molk knew it when 
he tried to set you against me, by 
telling you the story.” 

Whether Herr Molk had known 
this, or whether he had : simply 
been fool enough to be taken in by 
the blue frock and the felt: hat, it 
is not for us to inquire here. But 
Ludovic was greatly amused at the 
story, and Linda was ‘charmed at 
the explanation she had received, 
It was only an extra feather in her 
lover’s cap that he should have been 
connected with «2 blue frock and 
felt hat under such circumstances 
as those now explained to her. Then 
he went back to the window, and she 
turned on her side and attempted to 
sleep. 
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To be in all respects a castaway, 
ita woman to whom other women 
would not speak! She knew that 
sich was her position now. She 
had done a deed which would sepa- 
rate her for ever from those who 
were respectable, and decent, and 

Peter Steinmare would ut- 
terly despise her. It was very well 
that something should have oc- 
gorred which wonld make it impos- 
sible that he should any longer wish 
to marry her; but it would be very 
Pitter to her to be rejected even by 
lim because she was unfit to be an 
honest man’s wife. And then she 
asked herself questions about her 
young lover, who was so handsome, 
80 bold, so tender to her; who was 
in all outward respects just what a 
lover should be. Would he wish to 
marry her after she had thus con- 
sented to fly with him, alone, at 
night: or would he wish that she 
should -be his light-of-love, as her 
aunt had been once cruel enough 
to call her? -There would be no 
eruelty, at any rate no injustice, in so 
ealling her now. And should there 
be-any hesitation on his part, would 
she ask him to make her his wife? 
It was very terrible to her to think 
that it might come to pass that she 
should have on her knees to im- 

lore this man to marry her. He 

d called her his queen, but he 
had never said that she should be 
his wife.: And would any pastor 
marry them, coming to him, as 
they must come, as two runaways? 
She knew that certain preliminaries 
were necessary,—certain bidding of 
banns, and processes before the 
magistrates. Her own banns and 
those of her betrothed, Peter Stein- 
marc, had been asked once in the 
church of St. Lawrence, as she had 
heard: with infinite disgust. She 


did not see that it was possible that 
Ludovic should marry her, even if 
he were willing to do so. But it 
was too late to think of all this 
now; and she could only moisten . 
the rough sacking with her tears. 

“You had better get up now, 
dearest,” said Ludovic, again bend- 
ing over her. 

“* Has the time come?” 

“Yes; the time has come, and 
we must be moving. The rain is 
over, which is a comfort. It is as 
dark as pitch, too. Oling close to 
me. I should know my way if I 
were blindfold.” 

She did cling close to him, and 
he condneted her through narrow 
streets and passages out to the city 
gate, which led to the railway station. 
Nuremberg has still gates like a for- 
tified town, and there are, I believe, 
porters at the gates with huge keys. 
Nuremberg delights to perpetuate 
the memories of things that are 
gone. But ingress and egress are 
free to everybody, by night as well 
as by day, as it must be when 
railway trains arrive and start at 
three in the morning; and the bur- 
gomaster and warders, and senti- 
nels and porters, though they still 
carry the keys, know that the glory 
of their house has gone. 

Railway tickets for two were 
given to Linda without a ques- 
tion,—for to her was intrusted the 
duty of precuring them,—and they 
were soon hurrying away towards 
Augsburg through the dark night. 
At any rate they had been success- 
ful in escaping. ‘“ After to-morrow 
we will be as happy as the day is 
long,” said Ludovie, as he pressed 
his companion close to his side. 
Linda told herself, but did not tell 
him, that she never could be happy 
again, 


CHAPTER. XI. 


They were whirled away through 
the dark cold night with the noise 
of the rattling train ever in their 
ears. Though there had been a 


railway running close by Nurem- 
berg now for many years, Linda was 
not herself so well accustomed to 
travelling as will probably be most 
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of those who will read this tale of 
her sufferings. Now and again in 
the day-time, and generally in fair 
weather, she had gone as far as 
Firth, and_on one occasion even 
&s far as Worzburg with her aunt 
when there had been a great gather- 
ing of German Anabaptists at that 
town; but she had never before 
travelled at night, and she had cer- 
tainly never before travelled in such 
circumstances as those which now 
enveloped her. When she entered 
the carriage, she was glad to see 
that there were other persons pre- 
sent. There was a woman, though 
the woman was so closely muffled 
and. so fast asleep that Linda, 
throughout the whole morning, 
did not know whether her fellow- 
traveller was young or old. Never- 
theless, the presence of the woman 
was in some sort a comfort to her, 
and there were two men in the 
carriage, and a little boy. She 
hardly understood why, but she 
felt that it was better for her to 
have fellow-travellers. Neither of 


them, however, spoke above a word 


or two either to her or to her lover. 
At first she sat at alittle distance 
from Ludovic,—or rather induced 
him to allow that there should be 
some space between them; but 
gradually she suffered him to come 
closer to her,.and she dozed with her 
head upon his shoulder. Very little 
was said between them. He whis- 
pered to her’ from time to time 
sundry little words of love, calling 
her his queen, his own one, his life, 
and the joy of his eyes. But he 
told her little or nothing of his 
fature plans, as she would have 
wished that he should do. She 
asked him, however, no questions ; 
—none at least till their journey 
was nearly over. The more that 
his conduct warranted her want of 
trust, the more unwilling did she 
become to express any diffidence or 
suspicion. 

After a while she became very 
cold ;—so cold that that now became 
for the moment her greatest cause 
of suffering. It was mid-winter, 
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and though the cloak. she had 
brought was the warmest garment 
that she possessed, it was very ip 
sufficient for such work as the 
sent night had brought upon 
Besides her cloak, she had nothi 
wherewith to wrap herself, 
feet became like ice, and thent 
chill crept up her body; and tho 
she clung very close to her lover, s] 
could not keep herself from shiven 
ing- as though in an ague fit. She 
had no hesitation now in striving tp 
obtain some warmth by his.close 
proximity. It seemed to her ag 
though the cold {would kill her be 
fore she could reach Augsburg. 
train would not be due there 
nine in the morning, and it was 
still dark night as she thought that 
it would be impossible for her to 
sustain such an agony of pain much 
longer. It was still dark nighi 
and the violent rain was pattering 
against the glass, and the 
came in through the crevices, an 
the wind blew bitterly upon her; 
and then as she. turned a little to 
ask her lover to find some comfort 
for her, some mitigation of her 
pain, she perceived that he was 
asleep. Then the tears began to 
run down her cheeks, and she told 
herself that it would be well if she 
could die. 
After all, what did she know, of 
this man who was now sleeping by 
her side,—this man to whom she 
had intrusted everything, mom 
than her happiness, her very soul? 
How many words had she ever 
spoken to him? What assurance 
had she even of his heart? ‘Why 
was he asleep, while her sufferings 
were so very cruel to her? She 
had encountered the evils of this 
elopement to escape what had ap- 
peared to her the greater evils of a 
destested marriage. Steinmarc was 
very much to be hated. But might 
it ‘not be that even that would 
have been better than this? Poor 
girl! the illusion even of her love 
was being frozen cold within her 
during the agony of that morning, 
All the while the train went thun- 
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dering on through the night, now 
rushing into a tunnel, now cross- 
ing a river, and at every change in 
the sounds of the carriages she al- 
most hoped that something might 
be amiss. Oh, the cold! She had 
gathered her feet up and was try- 
ing to sit on them. For a moment 
or two she had hoped that her move- 
ment would waken Ludovic, so that 
she might have had the comfort of 
aword; but he had only tumbled 
with his head hither and thither, 
and had finally settled himself in a 
position in which he leaned heavily 
upon her. She thought that -he 
was heartless to sleep while she was 
suffering ; but she forgot that he 
had watched at the window while 
she had slumbered upon the ‘sacks 
in the warehouse. At length, how- 
ever, she could bear his weight no 
longer, and she was forced to rouse 
him. “You are so heavy,” she 
said; “I cannot bear it;” when at 
last she succeeded in inducing him 
to sit upright. 

“Dear me! oh, ah, yes. How 
cold it is! I think I have been 
asleep.” 

“The cold is killing me,” she 
said. 

“My poor darling! What sball 
Ido? Let me see. Where do you 
feel it most.” 

“All over. Do you not feel how 
Ishiver? Oh, Ludovic, could we 
get out at the next station?” 

“Impossible, Linda. What 
should we do there?” 

“And what shall we do at Augs- 
burg? Oh dear, I wish I had not 
come. I am so cold. It is killing 
me.” Then she burst out into 
floods of sobbing, so that the old 
man opposite to her was aroused. 
The old man had brandy in his 
basket and made her drink a little. 
Then after a while she was quieted, 
and was taken by station after sta- 
tion without demanding of Ludo- 
vie that he should bring this weary 
journey to an end. 

Gradually the day dawned and 
the two could look at each other 
In the grey: light of the morning. 


VOL. CUUL—NO. DOXXIX. 


But Linda thought of her own ap- 
earance rather than that of her 
over. She had been taught that 
it was required of a woman that 
she should be neat, and she felt 
now that she was dirty, foul inside 
and out,—a thing to be scorned. 
As their companions also bestirred 
themselves in the daylight she was 
afraid to meet their eyes, and strove 
to conceal her face. The sacks in 
the warehouse had, in lieu of a 
better bed, been acceptable; but 
she was aware now, as she could 
see the skirts of her own dress and 
her shoes, and as she glanced ber 
eyes gradually round upon her 
shoulders, that the stains of the 
place were upon her, and she knew 
herself to be unclean. That sense 
of killing cold had passed off from 
her, having grown to a numbness 
which did not amount to present 
pain, though it would hardly leave 
1er without some return of the 
agony ;‘ but the misery of her dis- 
reputable appearance was almost as 
bad to her as the cold had been. 
It was not only that she was untidy 
and dishevelled, but it was that her 
condition should have been such 
without the company of any elder 
female friend whose presence would 
have said, “This young woman. is 
respectable, even though her dress 
be soiled with dust and meal.” As. 
it was, the friend by her side was 
one who by his very appearance 
would condemn her. No _ one: 
would suppose her to be his wife. 
And then the worst of it was that 
he also would judge her as others. 
judged her. He also would say to 
imself that no one would suppose: 
such a woman to be his wife, And: 
if once be should learn so to think 
of her, how could she expect that: 
he would ever persuade himself to. 
become her husband? How she: 
wished that she had remained 
beneath her aunt’s roof! It now 
occurred to her, as though for 
the first time, that no one could 
have forced her to go to church on 
that thirtieth of January and. be- 
come Peter Steinmarc’s wife. Why 
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had she not remained at home and 
simply told her aunt that the thing 
was impossible ? 

At last they were within an hour 
of Augsburg, and even yet she knew 
nothing as to his future plans. It 
was very odd that he should not 
have told her what they were to 
do at Augsburg. He said that she 
should be his queen, that she should 
be as happy as the day was long, 
that everything would be right as 
soon as they reached Augsburg ; but 
now they were all but at Augsburg, 
and she did not as yet know what 
first step they were to take when 
they reached the town. She had 
much wished that he would speak 
without being questioned, but at 
last she thought that she was 
bound to question him. “ Ludo- 
vic, where are we going to at 
Augsburg?” 

“To the Black Bear first. 
will be best at first.” 

“Ts it an inn?” 

“Yes, dear; not a great big 
house like the Rothe Ross at 
Nuremberg, but very quiet and 
retired, in a back street.” 

“Do they expect us?” 

“Well, no; not exactly. 
that won’t matier.” 

* And how long shall we stay 
there?” 

* Ah! that must depend on tid- 
ings from Berlin and Munich. It 
may be that we shall be compelled 
to get away from Bavaria altoge- 
ther.” Then he paused for a mo- 
ment, while she was thinking what 
other question She could ask. “ By 
the by,” he said, “my father is in 
Augsburg.” 

She had heard of his father as a 
man altogether werthless, one ever 
in difficulties, who would never 
work, who had never seemed to wish 
to be respectable. When the great 
sins of Ludovic’s father had been 
magnified to her by Madame Stau- 
bach and by Peter, with certain 
wise hints that swans never came 
out of the eggs of geese, Linda 
would declare with some pride of 
spirit that the son was not like 
the father; that the son had never 


That 


But 
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been known to be idle. She had 
not attempted to defend the father, 
of whom it seemed to be acknow- 
ledged by the common consent of 
all Nuremberg that he was utterly 
worthless, and a disgrace to the 
city which had produced him. But’ 
Linda now felt very thankful for 
the assurance of even his presence, 
Had it been Ludovic’s mother, how 
much better would it have been! 
But that she should be received 
even by his father,—by such 4 
father,—was much to her in her 
desolate condition. 

“Will he be at the station?” 
Linda asked. 

“Oh, no.” 

. Rowe he expect us?” 

“Well, no. You see, Linda, I 
only got out of prison yesterday 
morning.” 

“Does your father live in Angs- 
burg?” 

“He hardly lives anywhere. He 
goes and comes at present as he is 
wanted by the cause. It is quite 
on the cards that we should find 
that the police have nabbed him, 
But I hope not. I think not. 
When I have seen you made con- 
fortable, and when we have had 
something to eat and drink, I shall 
know where to seek him. While! 
am doing so, you had better lie 
down.” 

She was afraid to ask him whe 
ther his father knew, or would sus 
pect, aught as to his bringing a 
companion, or whether the old man 
would welcome such a compapion 
for his son. Indeed, she 
knew how to frame any question 
that had application to herself. She 
merely assented to his proposition 
that she should go to bed at the 
Black Bear, and then waited for 
the end of their journey. Early in 
the morning their fellow-passen- 
gers had left them, and they were 
now alone. But Ludovic dis 
tressed her no more by the vehe- 
mence of his caresses. He 
was tired and fagged and cold and 
jaded. It is not improbable that 
he had been meditating whether 
he, in his present walk of life, had 
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done well to encumber himself with 
the burden of a young woman. 

At last they were at the platform 
at Augsburg. ‘Don’t move quite 
yet,” he said. “One has to be a 
little careful.” When she attempt- 
ed to raise herself she found her- 
self to be so numb that all quick- 
ness of motion was out of the ques- 
tion. Ludovic, paying no attention 
to her, sat back in the carriage, 
with his cap before his face, looking 
with eager eyes over the cap on to 
the platform. 

‘ “May we not go now?” said 
linda, when she saw that the other 
passengers had alighted. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my girl. 
By God, there are those ruffians, the 
gendarmerie.’ It’s all up. By Jove! 
yes, it’s all up. That is hard, after 
all I did at Nuremberg.” 

“Ludovic! ” 

“Look here, Linda. Get out at 
once and take these letters. Make 
your way to the Black Bear, and 
wait for me.” 

“ And you?” 

“Never mind me, but do as you’re 
told. Ina moment it will be too 
late. If we are noticed to be toge- 
ther it will be too late.” 

“But how am I to get to the 
Black Bear?” 
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‘Heaven and earth! haven’t you 
a tongue? But here they are, and 
it’s all up.” And so it was. A 
railway porter opened the door, and 
behind the railway porter were two 
policemen. Linda, wh her dismay, 
had not even taken the papers which 
had been offered to her, and Val- 
carm, as soon as he was sure that 
the police were upon him, had 
stuffed them down the receptacle 
made in the door for the fall of the 
window. 

But the fate of Valcarm and of 
his papers is at the present moment 
not of so much moment to us as is 
that of Linda Tressel. Valcarm was 
carried off, with or without the 
papers, and she, after some hurried 
words, which were unintelligible to 
her in her dismay, found herself 
upon the platform amidst the porters. 
A message had come from Nurem- 
berg by the wires to ps et re- 
quiring the arrest of Ludovic Val- 
carm, but the wires had said noth- 
ing of any “aa that might be 
with him. Therefore Linda was 
left standing amidst the porters on 
the platform. She” asked one of 
the men about the Black Bear. He 
shook his head, and told her that it 
was a house of a very bad sort,—of 
a very bad sort indeed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A dozen times during the night 
Linda had remembered that her old 
friend Fanny Heisse, now the wife 
of Max Bogen, lived at Augsburg, 
and as she remembered it, she had 
asked herself what she would do 
were she to meet Fanny in the 
streets. Would Fanny condescend 
to speak to her, or would Fanny’s 
husband allow his wife to hold any 
communion with such a castaway? 
How might she dare to hope that 
her old friend would do other than 
shun her, or, at the very least, scorn 
her, and pass her as a thing unseen ? 
And yet, through all the days of 
their life, there had been in Linda’s 
world a supposition that Linda was 
the good young woman, and that 


Fanny Heisse was, if not a cast- 
away, one who had made the frivo- 
lities of the world so dear to her 
that she could be accounted as little 
better than a castaway. Linda’s 
conclusion, as she thought of all 
this, had been, that it would be 
better that she should keep ont of 
the way of the wife of an honest 
man who knew her. All fellow- 
ship hereafter with the wives and 


‘daughters of honest men must be 


denied to her. She had felt this 
very strongly when she had first 
seen herself in the dawn of the 
mo , 

But now there had fallen upon 
her a trouble of another kind, 
which almost crushed ber, —in 
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which she was not as yet able to 
see that, by God’s mercy, salvation 
from utter ruin might yet be ex- 
tended to her. What should she 
do now,—now, at this moment? 
The Black Bear, to which her lover 
had directed her, was so spoken of 
that she did not dare to ask to be 
directed thither. When a compas- 
sionate railway porter pressed her 
to say whither she would go, she 
could only totter to a seat against 
the wall, and there lay herself down 
and sob. She had no friends, she 
said; no home; no protector except 
him who had just been carried away 
to prison. The porter asked her 
whether the man were her husband, 
and then again she was nearly 
choked with sobs. Even the man- 
ner of the porter was changed to 
her when he perceived that she 
was not the wife of him who had 
been her companion. He handed 
her over to an old woman who 
looked after the station, and the old 
woman at last learned from Linda 
the fact that the wife of Max 


Bogen the lawyer had once been 


her friend. About two hours after 
that she was seated with Max Bogen 
himself in a small close carriage, 
and was being taken home to the 
lawyer’s house. Max Bogen asked 
her hardly a question. He only 
said that Fanny would be so glad 
to have her ;—Fanny, he said, was 
so soft, so good, and so clever, and 
so wise, and always knew exactly 
what ought to be done. Linda 
heard it all, marvelling in her 
dumb half-consciousness. This was 
the Fanny Heisse of whom her 
aunt had so often told her that 
one 60 | gos to the vanities of 
the world could never come to any 
good ! 

Max Bogen handed Linda over to 
his wife, and then disappeared. 
“Oh, Linda, what is it? hy are 

ou here? Dear Linda.” And then 

er old friend kissed her, and with- 
in half an hour the whole story had 
been told. ~ 

“Do you mean that she eloped 
with him from her aunt’s house in 
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the middle of the night?” asked 
Max, as soon as he was alone with 
his wife. ‘Of course she did,” said 
Fanny; “and so would I hadI 
been treated as she has beep. It 
has all been the fault of that wicked 
old saint, her aunt.” Then 
put their heads together as to the 
steps that must be taken. Fanny 
proposed that a letter should be at 
once sent to Madame Staubach, ex- 
plaining plainly that Linda had ron 
away from her marriage with Steip- 
mare, and stating that for the present 
she was safe and comfortable with» 
her old friend. It could hardly be 
said that Linda assented to this, 
because she accepted all that was 
done for her as a child might ac- 
cept it. But she knelt upon the 
floor with her head upon her friend’s 
lap, kissing Fanny’s hands, and 
striving to murmur thanks. Oh,.if 
they would leave her there for three 
days, so that she might recover 
something of her strength! “They 
shall leave you for three weeks, 
Linda,” said the other. ‘ Madame 
Staubach is not the Emperor, 
that she is to have her own 
way in everything. And as for 
Peter 7 

“Pray, don’t talk of him ;—pray, 
do not,” said Linda, shuddering. 

But all this comfort was at an 
end about seven o’clock on that 
evening. The second train in the 
day from Nuremberg was due at 
Augsburg at six, and Max Bogen, 
though he said nothing on the sub- 
ject to Linda, had thought it pro- 
bable that some messenger from the 
former town might arrive in quest 
of Linda by that train. At seven 
there came another little carriage 
up to the door, and before her 
name could be announced 
Staubach was standing in Fi 
Bogen’s parlour. “Oh, my child! 
she said, “Oh, my child, may God 
in His mercy forgive my child!” 
Linda cowered in a corner of the 
sofa and did not speak, s 

“She hasn’t done anything im 
the least wrong,” said Fanny; 
“nothing on earth. You were 
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going to make her marry & man 
she hated, and so she came away. 
If father haf done the same to 

I wouldn’t have stayed an 
hour.” Linda still cowered on the 
sofa, and was still speechless. 

Madame Staubach, when she 
heard this defence of her niece, 
was hardly pushed to know in 
what way it was her duty to answer 
it. It would be very expedient, of 
course, that some story should be 
told for Linda which might save 
her from the ill report of all the 
world, — that some excuse should 
be made which might now, instant- 
ly, remove from Linda’s name the 
blight which would make her other- 
wise to be a thing scorned, de- 
famed, useless, and hideous; but 
the trath was the truth, and even 
tosave her child from infamy Ma- 
dame Staubach would not listen to 
& lie without refuting it. The 

anishment of Linda’s infamy had 

m deserved, and it was right 
that it should .be endured. Here- 
after, as facts came to disclose 
themselves, it would be for Peter 
Steinmarc to say whether he would 
take such a woman for his wife; 
but whether he took her or whether 
he rejected her, it could not be well 
that Linda should be screened by 
alie from any part of the punish- 
ment which she had deserved. Let 
her go seven times seven through 
the fire, if by such suffering there 
might yet be a chance for her poor 
desolate half-withered soul. 

“Done nothing wrong, Fanny 
Heisse! ” said Madame Staubach, 
who, in spite of her great fatigue, 
was still standing in the middle of 
the room. “Do you say so, who 
have become the wife of an honest 
God-fearing man ?”’ 

But Fanny was determined that 
she would not be put down in her 
own house by Madame Staubach. 
“Tt doesn’t matter whose wife I 
am,” she said, “and I am sure 
Max will say the same as I do. 
She hasn’t done anything wrong. 
She made up her mind to come 
away because she wouldn’t marry 


Peter Saad — came here 
in company w er own you 
man, as I used tocome with Max 
And as soon as she got here she 
sent word up to us, and here she 
is. If there’s anything very wicked 
in that, I'm not religious enough 
to understand it. But I tell you 
what I can understand, Madame 
Staubach,— there is nothing on 
earth so horribly wicked 4s trying 
to make a girl marry a man whom 
she loathes, and hates, and detests, 
and abominates. There, Madame 
Staubach; that’s what I’ve got to 
say; and now I hope you'll stop 
and have supper with Max and Lin- 
da and me.” 

Linda felt herself to be blushing 
in the darkness of her corner as 
she heard this exeuse for her con- 
duct. No; she had not made the 
journey to Augsburg with Ludovic 
in such fashion as Fanny had, 
perhaps more than once, travelled 
the same route with her present 
husband, Fanny had not come by 
night, without her father’s know- 
ledge, had not escaped out of a 
window ; nor had Fanny come with 
any such purpose as had been hers. 
There was no salve to her con- 
science in all this, though she felt 
very grateful to her friend, who 
was fighting her battle for her. 

“Tt is not right that I should 
argue the matter with you,” said 
Madame Staubach, with some touch 
of true dignity. “ Alas, I know that 
which I know. Perhaps you will 
allow me to say a word in privacy 
to this unfortunate child.” 

But Max Bogen had not paid his. 
wife a false compliment for clever- 
ness, She perceived at once that 
the longer this interview between 
the aunt and her niece could be 
delayed,—the longer that it could 
be delayed, now that they were in 
each other’s company,—the lighter 
would be the storm on Linda’s 
head when it did come. ‘“ After 
supper, Madame Stavbach ; Linda 
wants her supper; don’t you, my 

et?” Linda answered nothing. 
Bhe could not even look up, so a3 
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to meet the glance of her aunt’s 
eyes. But Fanny Bogen succeeded 
in arranging things after her own 
fashion. She would not leave the 
room, though in sooth her presence 
at the preparation of the supper 
might have been useful. It came 
to be understood that Madame 
Staubach was to sleep at the law- 
yer’s home, and’ great changes were 
made in order that the aunt and 
niece might not be put in the same 
room. Early in the morning they 
were to return together to Nurem- 
berg, and then Linda’s short hour of 
comfort would be over. 

She had hardly as yet spoken a 
word to her aunt when Fanny left 
them in the carriage together. 
“There were three or four others 
there,” said Fanny to her husband, 
“and she won’t have much said to 
her before she gets home.” 

“But when she is at home!” 
Fanny only shrugged her shoulders. 
“ The truth is, you know,” said 
Max, “that it was not at all the 
proper sort of thing to do!” 

“ And who does the proper sort 
of thing?” 

“ You do, my dear.” 

“ And wouldn’t you have run 
away with me if father had wanted 
me to marry some nasty old fellow 
who cares for nothing but his pipe 
and his beer? If you hadn’t, I'd 
never have spoken to you again.” 

“ All the same,” said Max, “ it 
won’t do her any good.” 

The journey home to Nurem- 
berg was made almost in silence, 
and things had beenso managed 
by Fanny’s craft that when the 
two women entered the red house 
hardly a word between them had 
been spoken as to the affairs of the 
previous day. Tetchen, as she saw 
them enter, cast a guilty glance on 
her young mistress, but said not a 
word. Linda herself, with a veil 
over her face which she had bor- 
rowed from her friend Fanny, 
hurried up-stairs towards her own 
room. “Go into my chamber, 
Linda,” said Madame Staubach, 
who followed her. Linda did as 
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she was bid, went in, and stood 
the side of her aunt’s bed. “ 
down with me, Linda, and let ug 
pray that the great. gift of repent 
tance may be given to us,” said Ma. 
dame Staubach. Then Linda knelt 
down, and hid her face upon the 
counterpane. 

All her sins were recapitulated 
to her during that prayer. The 
whole heinousness of the thing 
which she had done was given in 
its full details, and the details were 
repeated more than once. It wag 
acknowledged in that prayer that 
though God’s grace might effect 
absolute pardon in the world to 
come, such a deed as that which 
had been done by this young 
woman was beyond the pale of 
pardon in this world. And the 
Giver of all mercy was specially 
asked so to make things clear to 
that poor sinful creature, that she 
might not be deluded into any 
idea that the thing which she had 
done could be justified. She was 
told in that prayer that she was im- 
pure, vile, unclean, and infamous. 
And yet she probably did not 
suffer from the prayer half s0 
much as she would have suffered 
had the same things been said to 
her face to face across the table, 
And she recognised the truth of 
the prayer, and she was thankful 
that no allusion. was made in it 
to Peter Steinmare, and she endea- 
voured to acknowledge that her 
conduct was that which her aunt 
represented it to be in her strong 
language. When the prayer was 
over Madame Staubach stood be 
fore Linda for a while, and put her 
two hands on the girl’s arms, 
lightly kissed her brow. ‘ Linda,” 
she said, ‘‘ with the Lord nothi 
is impossible ; with the Lord it is 
never too late; with the Lord the 
punishment need never be unto 
death!” Linda, though she could 
utter no articulate word, acknow- 
ledged to herself that her aunt had 
been good to her, and almost for- 
got the evil thing that her aunt had 
worked for her. 
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. Tue case of a selfish landlord, 
who had an eccentric taste for pea- 
cocks, commanding by a clause in 
a lease a tenant, who was under 
obligations to him, to keep one of 
these showy but deleterious fowls 
in his fruit-garden that he might 
occasionally admire it, would illus- 
trate the present position of France 
as regards Italy and the Pope. The 
selfish landlord will at no price have 
the peacock in his own garden, on 
account of the mischief he does to 
the peaches; and France, though 
greatly admiring the Pope, is not 
ready to offer him Provence as a 
residence, though she insists on his 
being quartered for her delectation 
in the heart of Italy. And yet the 
Pope’s title to the territory of Avi- 
gnon is just as indefeasible, histori- 
cally, as that by which he holds the 
remnant of the estate of the Church 
in Italy. But it was necessary for 
the unification of France that the 
Papal domain should be incorpor- 
ated in the kingdom, therefore it 
was incorporated. It is equally 
necessary for the unification of 
Italy that the Pope should cease 
to be a king in her midst, but he 
ntinues to be so, because, as M. 
Phir avows with cynical frank- 
ess, it is the will of France, and 
ance is strong while Italy is 
weak. And M. Thiers doubtless 
represents a considerable class of 
Frenchmen, who do not in their 
hearts care a straw about the Pope 
or the Catholic Oburch, but look 
upon religion, in general, as on the 
whole a bore, yet, while claiming 
the utmost freedom of thought and 
practice for themselves, have no 
objection to the women and chil- 
dren who belong to them believing 
in an infallible authority, even at 
the expense of marital and par- 
ental influence, for, after all, the 
arrangement saves trouble. By the 
zealous adoption of the view of M. 
Thiers the majority of the French 


Chamber has entirely thrown off 
the mask as regards the Papacy, 
and put the case in such a fo 
that their peculiar views will find 
little sympathy beyond the limits 
of the French Empire. It is not 
because she “loves Rome more,” 
but Italy less, that France makes 
herself the champion of the tem- 
a power. She cannot bear, as 
. Thiers admits, to see an indepen- 
dent state of 25,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants consolidated in her neighbour- 
hood, A dependent state of the 
same population ready to follow 
her leadership would have been 
another matter. But Italy has 
become to a certain degree inde- 
pendent of France, through the 
awkward fact that another nation 
of 40,000,000 inhabitants has, for 
aggressive and defensive purposes, 
organised itself on the French fron- 
tier. France is thoroughly angry 
with Prussianised Germany, and 
especially on account of Bismark’s 
alliance with Italy, which she looks 
upon, not altogether without reason, 
as her own creation; and Italy, as 
the weaker power, must be made 
to feel her anger. Though there is 
doubtless a substratum of sincere 
Oatholic belief in the party that sup- 
ports the Pope, yet to the majority 
of the friends of intervention it 
would seem to be a matter of in- 
difference what principle the Po 
represented; and were the Dalai 
Llama installed at Rome, he would 
serve equally well as an excuse for 
planting a sword in the soil of Italy, 
ointing in tke direction of her 
heart, upon which the first trip in 
olicy would cause her to fall. 
n all this we see the triumph 
of the selfish patriotism of demo- 
cracy over the intentions of the 
French Emperor. No doubt the 
Emperor was sincere when he said 
that he wished to see Italy free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic; 
but in insisting on exacting a quid 
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pro quo for Solferino he showed 
that France would allow him to 
do nothing for Italy gratuitously. 
The French nation would not suf- 
fer that he should spend its blood 
and treasure on an idea, and, above 
all, in giving to another nation that 
freedom which its own government 
denies it at home. 

The Roman question has been, 
and is, the main difficulty of the 
French Empire, and unless Louis 
Napoleon can find some solution 
that will set it finally at rest, the 
rule of his dynasty is likely enough 
to end with his life, if not before. 
He is placed in the dilemma of 
either alienating from him all the 
intelligent classes of France, or of 
offending the still more powerful 
majority whose votes raised him to 
power, and who are mainly com- 


posed of a peasantry as completely, 


riest-ridden as any in the world. 
é is like a coachman who has the 
misfortune of driving a pair of 
horses of untoward temper, one 
given to bolting, and the other to 
rearing and jibbing. He cannot 
rein in the one, Revolution by 
name, without throwing the other, 
called Reaction, into some viciously 
chosen position that hinders the 
progress of the carriage; he cannot 
use the whip and slacken the rein 
to Reaction without setting Re- 
volution into a hand-gallop. To 
have driven the pair so long with- 
out accident is the greatest imagin- 
able credit to him. If he snubs 
the Liberals, and persecutes the 
Press, M. Veuillot at once begins 
to sing pwans to the advent of a 
new era of clerical supremacy; if 
he favours the Italians, and shows 
a disposition to curb the arrogance 
of the bishops, the Red Spectre 
begins to lift its crest once more. 
If the Emperor’s only object had 
been to make himself a great name 
in history, he might easily have 
done so by suppressing the Pope, 
but it would have been at the risk 
of the suppression of his own dy- 
nasty by some suddenly executed 
plot; perhaps by assassination, for 
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the Pope’s last Encyclica shows 
that time has had no effect on 
policy of the Vatican, and that o 
the power and not the will is 
wanting to re-enact St. Bartholomew 
in every country tainted by Pro: 
testantism. The Emperor, thought 
aman of undeniable personal cours 
age, is not a Garibaldi, and when he 
makes war for an idea, always takes 
care to have his communications 
open behind him. He has ce 
chosen now the immediately safer 
but ignoble part of making the 
vainest and most sensitive nation 
on earth the guardian angel ‘of the 
Holy See—a part of which Franee 
must inevitably be ashamed, when 
her moral isolation grows upon .« 
her, and the sneers of intellectual 
Europe have fretted her self-lovée 
to the quick. And when Franee 
is once thoroughly angry with her- 
self, her rage will be turned against 
the government that has caused 
her to lose her prestige. There 
will be only one way of obviating 
such a danger, if the present posi- 
tion is adhered to too strongly, 
and that is a general war, where 
France may indemnify herself by 
arms for what she has lost in r 
tation as a civilised power. 
Emperor will doubtless do all in 
his power to save himself, France, 
and Europe from such an extre- 
mity, for to submit to it would be 
to belie all his antecedents, and 
place him on a level with those 
vulgar tyrants who have made 
mankind miserable. He will pro- 
pose conferences, and make all 
kinds of efforts to induce the Court 
of Rome to modify the “non po® 
sumus” policy, which has now 
less chance than ever of being ef- 
fectual that M. Rouher has naively 
promised the unconditional support 
of France. A general war, it would 
thus seem, is finally inevitable, 
unless France finds herself bound 
over to keep the peace by a com- 
bination of European forces which 
she could have little hope of success- 
fully resisting; for no one dreams 
now of attacking her, and as she 
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wonld not have to fight for her own 
existence, the hope of healing the 
wounds of vanity would hardly 
seem a sufficient reason for run- 
ning so great a risk. It is the 
interest of all Protestant states, 
and, indeed, of all Oatholic states 
whose ruling powers would pre- 
serve the shadow of independence, 
to set their faces steadily against 
those temporal pretensions of the 
Vatican, which France has now 
taken under her sole guardianship. 
For it is in his quality of Priest- 
king that the Pope claims to be 
supreme over all the monarchies of 
the world. 

The temporal power is not, as 
might appear on the surface, & 
simple expression, but has a dual 
significance. The less important 
aspect to the world at large, though 
not perhaps to Italy, is that of the 
sovereignty of the Pepe in the so- 
called State of the Church, or what 
is left of it; the more important 
consists in that precedency which 
the Pope, in virtue of his being at 
once a king and a priest, claims 
not only over all the priests, but 
all the kings, of the earth. We 
know, from the famous Encyclica, 
that the diminution of his territory 
has in no degree abated this pre- 
tension. As a king, he may be a 
very small one; but the fact of his 
being the premier bishop of the 
Catholic world surrounds his triple 
tiara with a halo which, in the ima- 
ginations of the faithful, causes it 
to eclipse all other crowns ; and this 
more than ever since those elective 
German kings, who, as successors 
of Oharles the Great, and heirs 
of the Roman Empire, generally 
wielded the cosmopolitan, as op- 
posed to the provincial, temporal 
power, have ceased to exist. That 
ideal temporal power would still 
remain as long as the Pope retained 
& vestige of princely independence, 
ifit were only the Vatican with its 
garden, and a free strip of territory 
to the coast; for supposing him to 
be no longer master of communica- 
tion with the onter world, the Ital- 


ian Government — wae om 
power of oy is bulls 
publication. nt ff he ever became 
a subject, the ccumenical spiritual 
power, with its everlasting claim 
to wield that temporal sword which 
strangely enough St. Peter was 
ordered to sheathe, would become 
a mere name, and the Pope would 
be no more than the Archbishops 
of Paris or of Canterbury. Hence 
all true Catholics are consistent in 
asserting to the last the regal char- 
acter of the Papacy, just as all Pro- 
testants, and all civil Governments 
merely professing Oatholicism, have 
a direct interest in repudiating it. 
The one Catholic power in Eu- 
rope which, from its position and 
resources, was formerly most able 
to oppose a successful resistance 
to Papal pretension, was France 
in the seventeenth century. Then 
the French clergy were closely con- 
nected with the aristocracy, and the 
majority of them had a Gallican 
bias—that is, they were Frenchmen 
first, and Catholics afterwards. Pro- 
testantism, also, was strong in the 
upper classes, and its influence in- 
directly affected the society outside 
it. en Louis XIV., under the 
baneful influence of confessors and 
pious mistresses, took the fatal step 
of revoking the Edict of Nantes, he 
sealed the doom of the monarchy, 
because he drove into exile the 
most thoughtfal and earnest of 
the French nobility and gentry, who 
would have supported the throne 
against the anarchical party, and 
he sealed the doom of the French 
national Ohurch. From that time 
forward the struggle for the pos- 
session of the mind and heart of 
France was between the Pope and 
Voltaire. Voltaire, as we all know, 
triumphed: the Gallican Church 
was swept away, and its beggared 
clergy emigrated with the beggared 
nobility. When Napoleon I. found 
it necessary to restore the Ohurch, 
the old gentlemanly class of abbés 
had disappeared. [f, like Jero- 
boam, he was not quite obliged to 
rake priests of the lowest of the 





people, he was obliged to take them 
from an inferior class to that which 
had furnished them before. This 
class was naturally more devoted 
to the interests of the Holy See, as 
having less stake through family 
connection in the mgther-country, 
and ever since that time the French 
clergy have probably been descend- 
ing in social position, and be- 
coming more and more purely 
Ultramontane. The profession, 
though exercising an immense in- 
fluence on the masses, has been 
becoming more and more unfash- 
ionable, and except, perhaps, in 
fanatical Brittany, no young man of 
good family would enter the Church 
if any other career were open to 
him. 

Things have come to this pass 
now in France that the clergy may 
be said to form a compact body, 
quite as devoted to the interests of 
the Vatican as the Society of Jesuits, 
and systematically hostile to the 
civil power, which they set at de- 
fiance whenever they can do so with 
impunity. At the same time their 
teaching departs more and more 
from the broader theology of Chris- 
tianity, and concentrates itself chief- 
ly on those points which Protest- 
ants regard as the most glaring 
errors of the Catholicteaching. The 
most solemn rite of worship ap- 
pears to be the adoration of the Host 
in the procession on Corpus Christi 
Day ; and as the writer of this ar- 
ticle has witnessed, in a provincial 
town where he resided, the whole 
system appears to culminate in the 
deification of the Virgin Mary. 
Doubtless this is a more respect- 
able form of paganism than the 
worship of Isis or Aphrodite, but 
it is just as foreign to the spirit of 
Christianity. However, doctrine 
is irrelevant to our present subject. 
The doctrine might be perfectly 
apostolical, but the assumption of 
temporal power by a spiritual body 
would be equally objectionable, as 
was well proved during the so-called 
Reign of the Saints in the English 
Commonwealth. Among all the 
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subjects of the Emperor Napoleon 
the only body who are thoroughly 
loyal are perhaps the Protestant 
communities. There are no more 
devoted adherents of the present 
dynasty than the Alsacians, who are 
in great part Protestant, and who 
amongst them, from their industrial 
pursuits, have become possessed of 
much wealth find influence. The 
Emperor may spend men and 
money in defending the Papal 
Chair, may pet the Catholic and 
snub the Protestant as he pleases, 
but he will never appease the ir- 
reconcilable enmity of the priests 
till he violates the present tolerant 
constitution of France,.and makes 
himself the mere creature of their 
will. So thatin steering between the 
priests and revolution, he is steer- 
ing between Scylla and Charybdis, 
and we must repeat our admiration 
that he has so long held the helm 
without being either driven on the 
rock or sucked into the gulf. 
Presuming that the Emperor 
himself has no Ultramontane sym- 
pathies, whatever other members 
of his family may feel, it may have 
been a matter of wonder. to some 
superficial observers, that being ab- 
solute, he has never tried to do what 
Henry VIII. effected in England, 
He would doubtless have done so 
ere this if he had been Garibaldi 
instead of Louis Napoleon;_ but 
the state of the case would have 
been far different. The clergy and _ 
people of England at the time of 
the Reformation cared something 
for their religion, but very little 
for the Pope,“and the Reformation 
began with the mere abrogation 
of the Papal supremacy. Catholie 
England was at no time Ultra- 
montane, and those members of 
the old Catholic families who have | 
become so lately, have entirely de- 
parted from the traditions of their 
ancestors. It is the characteristic 
of Ultramontanism that it makes 
religion a secondary consideration 
and the recognition of the Pa 
infallibility the first duty of the 
faithful. If the unhappy French 
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Revolution had never been, the 
Napoleons, if they had still come 
to the throne by any accident, 
might haye done what Henry VIII. 
did, and what Louis XIV. might 
have done, and saved France and 
the monarchy; but the time for 
such a bold measure ended with 
the Revolution. The present Cath- 
olic Church of France cannot be 
rendered loyal, and must remain 
a power antagonistic to the State ; 
the only sure way of paralysing its 
antagonism being to destroy the 
temporal power of the Pope in 
Rome itself, which the Emperor 
has doubtless the will, but, as we 
have lately seen, not the power to 
‘do. It would doubtless have been 
the greatest possible relief to the 
Emperor personally if the Italian 
army had outmarched Garibaldi to 
the Holy City, and anticipated the 
arrival of the French. He would 
have been strong enough to make 
the French nation accept the ac- 
complished fact, but the hesitation 
of the Italians enabled the Papal 
party to force his hand. 

It is the same change for the 
worse which has-taken place of late 
years from other causes in the 
character of Roman Catholicism in 
the United Kingdom that makes it 
so difficult for any British Govern- 
ment to deal with the Irish priest- 
hood. If they were a loyal and 
patriotic body, no presumable errors 
in doctrine would be a just excuse 
for W6t establishing the Church of 
the great majority of the Irish peo- 
ple. But they are notoriously the 
coatrary ; and although the daring 
programme of the Fenians at first 
frightened the Roman Oatholic 
clergy, a certain number of them in 
the diocese of Limerick have now 
thrown off the mask, and declared 
that nothing will satisfy them 
short of-the dismemberment of the 
British Empire. It was always the 
unanswerable argument of those 
who opposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in 1829, that Rome did not 
only represent a religion but a po- 
litical system, which was inimical 


to all governments but her own, 
and incompatible with all true 
loyalty. It was certainly ‘argued, 
on the other hand, that words often 
expressed more than they meant, 
that men were better than their 
creeds, &c.; and such arguments 
were allowed to prevail, added to 
that of the Duke of Wellington, 
founded on political expediency, 
that emancipation was the only 
method of avoiding civil war. It 
may even be a question now with 
some pessimists whether civil war 
would not have been the better 
alternative, and whether Orom- 
well’s management of Ireland had 
not something to be said for it. 
The Vatican has not been convict- 
ed of any direct complicity with the 
Fenians. But the suspicion may 
not be so. very groundless that a 
large proportion of the Peter’s pence 
which flow so abundantly from all 
parts of the world to Rome (e. g., 
three millions of francs in three 
months from France alone), and 
which do not ever seem to mend 
the Papal finances, are in fact em- 
ployed as the secret-service money 
of the Church. This much we do 
know, that the atmosphere of Ire- 
land is charged with disaffection, 
or Fenianism would not live in it, 
and that this disaffection is owing to 
the influence of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, almost always exerted in 
exciting animosity against the civil 
power. The case of Ireland has often 
been compared to that of Scotland, 
but the comparison is historically in- 
correct. The King of Scotland first 
inherited England, and then the 
countries were united by a volun- 
tary compact; but Ireland, like 
first England and then Wales, was 
conquered by the Normans in the 
course of time. It would ‘be just 
as absurd to excite to national in- 
dependence the Saxons of Wessex 
or the ancient British of the Prin- 
cipality, as it is to stir up rebellion 
in Ireland on the same grounds. 
Wales furnishes almost an exact 
parallel to Ireland. Wales has a 
Celtic population, differing in lan- 
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guage from England; the Church 
of England, though established, is, 
we believe, in the minority. But 
Welsh patriotism is quite content 
to assert itself in Eisteddfods and 
musical festivals. Never has Wales 
displayed a particle of disloyalty to 
Queen Victoria. Where is the dif- 
ference to be sought for but in the 
fact that Wesleyan Methodists are 
good subjects and Roman Catholics 
are not aways so, and never will be 
as long as the head of their religion 
is a prince claiming supremacy over 
all princes? What makes the state 
of the case in Ireland so bad is, that 
the majority is Oatholic. A mi- 
nority is naturally less powerful for 
harm, and more cautious in con- 
cealing its real sentiments. This 
is seen in the present condition of 
the Grand-Duchy of Baden. The 
Government is so pestered by the 
priests, and so hampered in its 
civil action, that the Grand-Duke 
is said to be most anxious to ab- 
sorb himself in Prussia as an escape 
from his domestic difficulties. In 
America the Roman Catholic Church 
is perhaps the most numerous of 
the denominations, though vastly 
outnumbered by all the rest toge- 
ther. Yet we know how important 
the Irish element is, and to what 
basenesses politicians stoop who 
wish to conciliate the Irish vote. 
In Switzerland, though the Catho- 
lics are in the minority, and obliged 
to bow to the Federal laws, yet 
we know that their mischievous 
propaganda stirred up the civil 
war of 1847, and that, as far as 
the cantons are independent states, 
the Jesuits, real or potential, are 
doing their best to ruin morally, 
intellectually, and materially, the 
cantons where they are paramount. 
It would not be safe to endow the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
unless we could radically alter 
the character of the priesthood. 
It might have succeeded once 
perhaps, but the time is long past. 
Another course would be to put all 
the confessions of Ireland on a 
voluntary footing, and apply the 
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revenues of the Protestant Church 
to purposes of education; but un. 
less we made that education com. 
pulsory, the priests would m 

to paralyse it by religious terror. 
ism; and, except with the hope of 
conciliating them, it is difficult to 
see the use of taking any measure 
of the kind. We have to consider 
justice to England, and the general 
weal of the empire, before justicg 
to Ireland; and, in fact, it it 
modified Irish bull, to use the ex- 
pression, justice to Ireland, as apart 
from the general interests of the 
United Kingdom, of which Ireland 
forms an integral part, and will 
continue to do so till some foreign, 
power, coming in aid of native 
disaffection, shall have swept our 
armies from the land and our fleets 
from the sea. Ireland never hag 
been, and never will be, an inde- 
pendent monarchy or republic; but 
she may well, when our glory is 
departed, become the dependency 
of some foreign power whose yoké 
will be far less endurable than the 
easy rule of England. It is one 
advantage of the present tolera- 
tion of the Ritualistic sect in thé 
Established Ohurch of England, 
that a Roman Catholic priest, were 
he so minded, has little to do but 
to renounce the Pope to become 
one of the Anglo-Catholic clergy. 
But our Government may 0 
them the full use of their cere 
monial, church temporalities, and 
leave to marry—they will never 
accept these boons, for their souls 
have been poisoned with Ultra 
montanism from earliest infancy, 
and the brand of slavery is too 
deeply burnt into them to be ef 
faced. Every celibate priest is & 
traitor to his manhood—he has sold 
his birthright of natural liberty for 
a mess of pottage in the shape of 
power over weak minds. As far 9% 
we can see, there is only one thi 
to be done for Ireland, and that 
to hold her with a strong hand till 
Protestant immigration and Catho- 
lic emigration have gradually left 
the Celtic population in the mino- 
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, and so by degrees improved 
the priests off the face of the land, 
For to act as though we had peaceful 
relations with those who are avow- 
edly at war with us is nothing but 
childish folly. 

The question as to which shall 
be master between Rome and the 
civil power in all lands has remark- 
ably simplified itself of late years. 
Formerly it used to be a question 
between Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism, between the Articles of the 
Ohurch of England or the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg and those of the 
Council of Trent,—between, that is, 
rival forms of religious dogmatism. 
‘This led to endless disputation, 
and endless refinements of doctrinal 
differences, and so to no practical 
results. Now it is all plain sailing. 
Rome throws down the gauntlet to 
every government on earth. Her 
watchword is, ‘‘ No surrender,” and 
she will admit of no compromises,— 
she will have nothing short of un- 
conditional submission. A party 
of amiable zealots in the Church of 
England have lately been institut- 
ing prayers for the union of all 
Christian Churches, by which they 
mean all Churches that are blessed 
with bishops, and no others, hoping 
to meet Rome half-way, and get the 
Archbishop of Canterbury acknow- 
ledged as a peer of the Pope, only 
yielding deference to the Pope’s 
spiritual seniority. But the Vati- 
can laughs these amiable zealots to 
scorn ; the Pope receives their over- 
tures blandly, and bows them out 
with a “non possumus,” and the 
titular Archbishop of Westminster 
harls his anathema at home against 
their lame imitations of Catholic 
ceremonial, and faint attempts at 
monasticism. The very appoint- 
ment of Mr. Manning was enough, 
if this infatuated party had had the 
sense to take “ No” from the Vati- 
can. If conciliation had been the 
policy of the Holy See, surely not 

r. Manning, but Dr. Newman, the 
leading intellect among the Oxford 
converts, would have been selected 
as the intrusive Primate. But it is 
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the misfortune of that excellent 
but eccentric thinker, in a worldly 
point of view, that he has never 
forgotten that he was an English 
gentleman before he was a Catholic, 
and that he has always retained a 
strong affection for that University 
of which he was so distinguished a 
member. He could not even be 
trusted to superintend the forma- 
tion of a Roman Oatholic College 
in Oxford. The influence of o 
associations on him was more feared 
than any advantageous result from 
his zeal was hoped for. He is 
stamped with the brand of honesty, 
which in the eyes of the Vatican is 
nearly the same thing as heresy. 
It may even be doubted whether 
he would have accepted an honour 
which implied disloyalty to his 
Sovereign. So Dr. Manning was 
called Archbishop of Westminster, 
and Dr. Newman was left out in the 
cold, Another prelate of Oardinal 
Wiseman’s stamp might have been 
chosen had the Holy See meant 
anything less than open war against 
the Crown and Constitution of 
England. Dr. Wiseman was too 
genial and popular a_ character. 
He mixed too much in London 
society, and his general friendliness 
induced some to think that, after 
all, there was no great harm in the 
Papal aggression of 1851, whereas 
it was one of the grossest insults 
ever offered by one independent 
Sovereign to another. There ap- 
pears to Lave been no mistake made 
in the appointment of Dr. Man- 
ning. Any government, whether 
it be Tory, Whig, or Radical, which 
holds for the time being the Im- 
parse interests in its hands, now 
snows what it has to expect from 
Rome, and would be blind indeed 
if it did not profit by the lesson. 
Wherever the majority of the 
population is Oatholic, it would 
be impossible for any civil govern- 
ment to exist with a shadow of 
authority, were it not fortunately 
true that most masculine Catholics 
are only so in name. This only 
makes government in France pos- 
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sible, and from the nature of the 
case the Government is necessitat- 
ed to be strong—thatis, to uphold 
order at the expense of liberty. 
It is a fortunate circumstance for 
France that universal suffrage has 
not yet included women. As the 
female population outnumbers the 
male, the usual case in all old 
countries, France completely under 
petticoat government, which some 
surmise she suffers from in a 
certain degree at present, would 
soon become a mere outlaying estate 
of the Holy See. And what her 
condition would be under such cir- 
cumstances may be seen from look- 
ing over the Pyrenees, where the 
despotic rule of an imbecile female 
is nearly equivalent to universal 
suffrage in the hands of a majority 
of women under priestly influence. 
Spain, a country second in natural 
resources to none in Europe, once 
almost the mistress of the world, has 
been degraded under a long course 
of sacerdotal misgovernment into 
the laughing-stock and by-word of 
European nations. Her credit is 
gone, her manufactures are at a 
standstill, her literature is nowhere, 
her art and her science are asleep, 
her people are sunk in sloth, ignor- 
ance, and dirt. To counterbalance 
these worldly disadvantages, she 
earns the Papal blessing as the one 
dutiful child of Mother Church, 
and the only country where the 
Pope would feel himself thoroughly 
at home. Austria has been saved 
by the skin of her teeth from shar- 
ing a similar fate, if she is even yet 
saved. Francis Joseph has become, 
under repeated blows of adverse 
fortune, a sadder and a wiser man. 
Had it not been for the fatal Con- 
cordat, he might have been before 
now, as his fathers were, Emperor 
of all Germany. But that chance is 
gone forever. That well-meaning 
and conscientious prince was the 
victim of early priestly education. 
It required a Solferino and a 
Sadowa to open his eyes; but by 
all accounts he sees his way now, 
and is equally determined with his 
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subjects to get rid of the 

lent inflnence of the Ultransbaas 
clergy, as a preliminary step to 
giving better government to ~ 
dominions. Nor is it to be exped 
that he will ever move a 
join France in upholding the tem- 
poral power at Rome, for he kno 
now that it is just that Power ¢ 
no other to which he owes all 
troubles. The case of Austria 
turally suggests that of ufhap 
Poland—a land which the Pope 
touchingly commiserates in his te 
cent whining Allocution, va 
especially on the persecutions whi¢ 
the Roman Cburch, which never 
persecuted herself, has at present 
to endure, It was the opinion of 
a distinguished Polish statesman, 
Count Wielopolsky, we believ 
that if Poland had been contente 
to acquiesce in the dominion of 
Russia as an inevitable necessity, 
though gained in the first instance 
by very foul means, his country- 
men, by the force of their natural 
superiority over the Muscovite 
race, would have risen to such in- 
fluence in the councils of the Ozar 
as to effect the same sort of moral 
conquest of the conqueror, which 
ancient Greece effected over ancient 
Rome. The Poles, he thought, though 
never able to govern the 
might have been able by tact 
judgment to govern to a great €x- 
tent the Russian Empire. This was 
only the dream of one man, who 
could not make his countrymen 
what he wished them to be. The 
Poles, however intellectually gifted, 
are, unfortunately for themselves, 
sincere and devout Catholics. As 
good Catholics they recognise the 
supremacy of a foreign sovereign; 
and this feeling, added to that of 
strong nationality, makes it im- 
possible for them to accept the 
rule of Russia. So the Russian 
Emperor, though in the main & . 
liberal prince, to prevent his do- 
minions being dislocated, is in- 
stinctively led to expunge Poland 
and the Poles, and to stamp out 
the Roman Catholic Church, which 
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he sees to be the focus of disaffec- 
tion. This, no doubt, is a high- 
handed proceeding, though the 
Pope, if he possessed a particle of 
modesty, should be the last person 
to complain of it. Persecution is 
odious; but what is to be done with 


a society the main principle of 


whose life is the persecution of all 
other societies till its supremacy is 
undisputed? And we do not find 
that the Ozar, though he believes in 
the sole orthodoxy of the Greek 
Ohurch, is accused of persecuting 
his Protestant or Jewish subjects. 
The reason is, that he finds that 
their religions, though he may 
think them the wrong roads to 
heaven, are not in their nature 
calculated to lead them astray in 
their allegiance to an earthly sover- 
eign. Poland and Ireland have 
been often compared, and with con- 
siderable injustice as to the action 
of the English Government; but 
the comparison holds good so far 
as the great difficulty is the same 
in both countries —~ namely, disaf- 
fection to their own Goyernments 
through agitation proceding from 
abroad. 

~The death of the unfortunate 
Maximilian is a pregnant lesson to 
allrulers who think that it is possi- 
ble to steer a middle course with 
the clerical party. Maximilian 
might perhaps have been Emperor 
of Mexico now, had he submitted to 
be the vassal of Rome; but he was 
too high-minded to care for a crown 
on such a condition. It was not the 
Emperor Napoleon who abandoned 
him, but his priestly supporters. 
The Emperor Napoleon had a full 
right to withdraw his troops, when 
he found from the opposition of 
the United States that the Mexican 
expedition was a bad speculation for 
France. Maximilian, if he had been 
wise, would have gone away with 
the French army. He chose to re- 
main and take his chance, and the 
priests betrayed him to his political 
enemies, choosing rather to fish in 
the troubled waters of anarchy than 
to live as the subjects of an order- 


ly Government. Maximilian, like 


‘Henry IV. of France, may be 


counted among the martyrs of tol- 
eration. This significance of the 
tragedy is enhanced, if it is true 
that the Empress Oharlotte owed 
her mental affliction in great meas- 
ure to a shock she received from 
the unfeeling bigotry of the Vati- 
can. An old man of mild presence 
sits in the chair of St. Peter, but 
his mildness must not be suffered 
to lull the world to sleep. Who re- 
warded the Swiss officer that com- 
manded in the butchery of Peru- 
gia? who is the abettor of Italian 
brigandage, and indirectly of Irish 
Fenianism? Who finds his own 
rule impossible without the aid of 
a body-guard of foreign cut-throats, 
half-mercenary, half-fanatic, with a 
great European military power 
behind them? and who is the per- 
sistent enemy of all rule but his 
own? None other than that old 
man of mild presence, who calls 
himself the Vicar of Christ, but 
is more like the Vicar of that 
* Anarch Old” who is the enemy 
of all order, human and divine. 
Is our verdict not justified, if we 
appeal to the history of the rise 
and progress of the temporal 
power ? 

Possession, it is commonly said, 
is equivalent to nine points in law ; 
and the long-continued existence 
of an institution is undoubtedly in 
many cases a just title to reverence, 
since, unless it contained some prin- 
ciples of truth, such vitality would 
be impossible. Hence the advocates 
of the temporal power claim for it 
a divine sanction. Its origin and 
progress, they say, is as miraculous 
as that of Christianity itself. But 
nothing can be more certain than 
that it is to be accounted for on 
perfectly mundane principles, and 
that the operation of the common 
laws of cause and effect is as 
traceable here as in the clearest 
pages of profane history. We can- 
not for a moment assert that the 
Roman Church has ever entirely 
ceased to teach what is good and 
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true, or to exercise its power in 
enforcing right and _ punishing 
wrong in cases where its own in- 
terests have not been concerned. 
But, on the other hand, it has al- 
ways conciliated the weaknesses of 
vulgar humanity as the reward of 
obedience, and thus enlisted the 
multitude on its side, instead of 
endeavouring to promote that vic- 
tory of the higher over the lower 
man, which is the true principle of 
the religion it professes to expound. 
In this respect the secret of its 
hold on the heart is the same as 
that of Islamism. But we must 
avoid trespassing on purely religious 
ground. 

Though doubtless the growth of 
the temporal power of the Roman 
Chureh, like every other event, be- 
longs to the scheme of Providence, 
it cannot be called miraculous in 
any special sense, unless the miracle 
began with the rise of pagan Rome 
to world-wide dominion. The pres- 
tige of this world-wide dominion 
still survived the taking of Rome by 
the barbarians, and was kept up in 
the fiction of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, assumed to have been inherited 
through conquests and elections by 
Charles the Great and his success- 
ors. For reasons of their own, 
these potentates were not always 
unwilling that the same metropoli- 
tan character should attach to the 
Bishops of Rome as the spiritual 
heads of the universe, although the 
spheres of their separate jurisdic- 
tions were constantly clashing, and 
endless disputes arose in defining 
the provinces of the Christian 
Mikado and Tycoon. With unrea- 
soning passion and brute force on 
one side, and calm intellect and 
patient craft on the other, it was no 
miracle that in time the spiritual 
power should usurp nearly all the 
prerogatives of the temporal, that 
the Pope should become the real 
Emperor of Ohristendom, with all 
its kings for vassals, and leave the 
German king the barren honour of 
his iron crown. This work was 
completed by the gradually diminish- 
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ing importance of the Eastern 
Empire under the pressure of the 
Saracens and the Turks, and the 
final conquest of Oonstantinople, 
while those more ancient Eastern 
Churches, whose bishops might 
have disputed the precedency with 
the See of Rome, were swallowed 
up in the Ottoman dominion. But 
long before the final catastrophe of 
the monarchy of Byzantium, the 
Bishop of Rome had been able to 
obtain a formal recognition of his 
claim to universal dominion. Ip 
601 a.v., the Emperor Mauritius 
with his family was murdered 
Phocas, the captain of his guar 
who then usurped his throne, 
Boniface III., Bishop of Rome, 
finding that Oyriacus the Patriarch 
of Constantinople had fallen into 
disgrace, through disapproval of 
these acts of “ Zimri, who slew his 
master,” hastened to congratulate 
the usurper in the most fulsome 
terms. He was rewarded by bein 
acknowledged by him as (Reumemtan 
Bishop, and  thenceforward _ the 
Bishops of Rome appear to have 


arrogated to themselves exclusively 
the title of Pope, or Spiritual Father, 
which had been formerly given to 
all bishops, even by the Bishops of 


Rome themselves, and in fact 
seems to have been almost as 
general in its application as the title 
“Reverend” is now. The pro- 
gress of the temporal power has 
been forwarded by a multitude of 
other concurring causes, and most 
remarkably at three distinct epochs, 
respectively by statecraft, fanati- 
cism, and accident, The first of 
these was when Hildebrand sue- 
ceeded in effecting that master- 
stroke of policy, the compulsory 
celibacy of the whole of the 
clergy; the second, when the 
zeal of Loyola, recoiling with hor- 
ror from the success of the Re- 
formation, founded the Order of 
Jesuits; the third, when the French 
Revolution, by destroying the aris- 
tocratic character of the clergy, 
gave birth to a caste of prole 

priests in France and Europe gene- 
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rally, whose allegiance to the cen- 
tral power was not disturbed by 
local patriotism, and who in the 

mt day have become in all 
Gatholic countries Jesuits in nature, 
if not in name—the members, as it 
were, of a secret society devoted 
body and soul to the Papal Propa- 

da. 

It is well known that . until 
Obristianity became the religion of 
the Roman State by the conversion 
of the Emperor Oonstantine, the 
bishops who professed to be the 
successors of St. Peter were poor 
and unassuming, and even many of 
their names have been forgotten. 
They certainly never claimed or ex- 
ercised a pre-eminence over other 
bishops, still less did they ever 
indulge in dreams of temporal 
sovereignty. Late in the middle 
ages a story was fabricated that Con- 
stantine, as a fee for his baptism, 
gave to Bishop Sylvester I, the 
whole of Italy and a portion of 
the East as his own territory; but 
the story was too absurd to allow 
of its defence by the more able con- 
troversialists of the Ohurch, and 
could only have gained currency 
in times when historical studies 
were at their lowest ebb, for no 
sovereigns were ever more jealous 
of their rights than Constantine 
and his successors. But it is 
equally certain that these monarchs, 
who in the latter days of the 
Empire had to contend with a host 
of pretenders who hoisted the flag 
of still:popular paganism, found it 
their interest, on the one hand, to 
conciliate the lower classes in the 
towns, and more especially in the 
country—the villagers or “‘ pagani ” 
par excellence—by assimilating as 
much as possible the rites of 
Christianity to those of the old 
polytheism ; and, on the other hand, 
to make the Obristian clergy their 
partisans by endowing them richly 
with lands and revenues, so that 
they attained at once asort of in- 
dependence of the State, and be- 
gan thus early to found an em- 
pire within an empire, possessing 
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a capacity for indefinite aggran- 
disement. Thus the adoption of 
Christianity by the State was 
fatal at once to its purity and 
its poverty. While the Ohristian 
churches were hardly distinguish- 
able externally from the heathen 
temples which they utilised, their 
landed property had increased in 
the fourth century to such an extent 
that in Italy at least it was esti- 
mated asa tenth part of the whole 
soil, and in pecuniary matters the 
clergy were entirely independent 
of the laity. The richest prince of 
the Church was, as was natural, the 
Bishop of Rome, whose dominions 
in the eighth century not only com- 
prised large spaces in Rome and 
its- neighbourhood, but outlying 
estates in Northern and Southern 
Italy, and even in Corsica, Sicily, 
Dalmatia, Gaul, and on the coast 
of Africa. By the same policy the 
Frank Emperor Olovis, when he 
embraced Obristianity, found it 
his interest to vastly increase the 
estates of the Church ; and, more+ 
over, he conferred on the Roman 
Bishop a crown set with jewels, 
thus acknowledging his rank in the 
brotherhood of earthly kings. 

Notwithstanding all this, the 


*Bishop was not considered to hold 


his estates in fee-simple, but only 
as a vassal of the Roman Empire, 
to whose honours the Frankish 
kings were supposed to succeed. 
His absolute and independent 
sovereignty took a long time to 
establish, and was the fruit of the 
most patient and adroit mancuvr- 
ing through successive generations 
that the world has ever witnessed. 
Some may even question whether 
it ever has been perfectly establish- 
ed, for the Papacy has generally 
flourished most under the wing of 
some great protector, who was at 
once its master and its slave, which 
position, ignominious according to 
some, and honourable according to 
others, is at present held by his 
Majesty Napoleon III. 

Every schoolboy who has dab- 
bled in natural history knows that 

U 
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there lives in the sea a curious 
little creature called the . soldier- 
crab. This humorous animal is 
armed in front like other crabs, 
and furnished with very. aggressive 
claws; but its hinder parts are 
naked, and so it is obliged to look 
for some spiral shell whose native 
molluse has vacated it, into which 
it may wriggle its weak latter end 
for protection, before it can proceed 
on its devious forages. If ousted 
from this shell by any accident, it 

through a phase of fear and 
discomfort, and straightway pro- 
ceeds to find another, The Papacy 
- may be likened to a soldier-crab on 
a vast scale. Its courses are any- 
thing but straightforward, and con- 
stantly aggressive; but it is cen- 
scious of a weakness about the tail, 
and so has the habit of ensconcing 
itself under the shelter of the 
strongest power it can find, and 
then dragging that power after it 
in its unscrupulous foragings for 
the means of growth. The natural 
way for England to have replied to 
the Papal aggression of 1851, would 
have been to have sent a couple of 
frigates to Civita Vecchia ; but we 
knew that France was behind the 
Pope, and so Lord Russell was 
obliged to content himself with 
the brutum fulmen of the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill. The campaign 
of 1859, whether Napoleon really 
meant it so or not, has chiefly signi- 
fied a complete shifting of the tute- 
lage of the Papacy from Austria to 
France. And it will not be long 
before the French Emperor dis- 
covers that he has taken the “ old 
man of the sea” on his shoulders, 
while Austria is now at length con- 
gratalating herself on being rid of 
the burden. But to return to our 
historical sketch. 

‘Rome, -in the serpent wisdom 
which has always through evil re- 
port and good report distinguished 
her, has. ever known how to turn 
to her advantage circumstances ap- 
parently the most disadvantageous. 
This, again, is no miracle; for in 
ages when everybody else was 
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fighting, she: alone had leisure: to: 
think. Nothing could scem at first 
sight less advantageous than the 
division of the Roman 

into Western and Eastern. 


no doubt, had the division oor dl 


strictly observed for many 

the primacy of the Roman Bi 
would scarcely have been estab. 
lished. But with the fall of 
Augustulus and the Westen Em. 
pire came inextricable confusion, 
Still it was strange that the humi- 
liation of Rome, while Constanti- 
nople still remained erect, should 
lead to the aggrandisement of the 
Roman Bishop. But so it was, 
And it was an equally strange fact 
that the irruption of a victorious 
horde of heathen should have 
made the West rather than the 
East the stronghold of Ohristi- 
anity. In the East the feminine 
virtues of Ohristianity were neu 
tralised by the feminine vices of 
the now degenerate Romans. In 
the West they easily gained @ 
gentle supremacy over the rugged 
but pure-minded worshippers : of 
Odin. Doubtless the conquerors 
were to a-great extent converted 
by Christian wives, who had be- 
come their spoil after the men 
belonging to them had perished by 
the edge of the sword. We know 
that at certain periods of the fifth 
and sixth centuries the population 
of. the city of Rome, which had 
once emulated that of modern 
London, had dwindled to 85,000 
inhabitants. It is to be taken for 
granted that during these times of 
tribulation the life of the Church 
was eminently respectable, or the 
truth-loving barbarians would never 
have been conciliated. The» wis 
dom of the serpent for the nonce 
was fain to associate itself with 
the harmleesness of the dove, and 
wait its opportunity to throw off 
the mask. The opportunity soon 
came. Italy was split up into 
independent  sovereignties, and 
Rome took care that the division 
should continue—a game which 
has been successfully kept up till 
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bles that of” the 
liey resembles that o 
fast Indie Oompany, who managed 
to. establish their dominion by set- 
one native prince against an- 
other, with the profoundly worldly 
wisdom of a mercantile body. In 
the north of Italy, after many ‘sne- 
cessive washings of the barbarian 
jnundation, the Lombards had at 
length succeeded in planting them- 
selyes so firmly as to found a mon- 
archy with Pavia as its capital. 
By the victories of Belisarius and 
Warses, the middle of Italy, and 
Sicily before its Saracen conquest, 
had been recovered by the Emperor 
at Constantinople, who claimed the 
sovereignty over the West as well 
as the East after tie extirpation of 
the rival dynasty. But Rome was 
go reduced that he chose Ravenna 
as his Italian capital, and the land 
about Ravenna, the present Rom- 
agna, was called the Exarchate, and 
its ruler the Exarch or Governor- 
General. His subordinates were 
called Dukes, and the provinees they 
governed Duehies. Only the five 
coast towns of Ancona, Sinigaglia, 
Fano, Pesaro, and Rimini formed 
the so-called Pentapolis, governed 
by a stadtholder, who also owed 
obedience to the Governor-General. 
From the well-known weakness of 
the successors of Justinian, it may 
éasily be believed that the Ex- 
archs of Ravenna had great. diffi- 
culty in holding their own against 
the powerful and aggressive Lom- 
bards. Scanty suecour was. sent 
them from Constantinople, and thus 
they were obliged mainly to depend 
on the resources of the land itself, 
and the support of the minor 
ptinces, their vassals. 
+The Bishop of Rome, in virtue 
of the lands which he had held 
through all revolutions, was, though 
not so strictly localised as the rest, 
the most powerful of these. The 
weakness of the Exarchate was the 
opportunity of the Papacy. The 
Emperor could not. resist the: en- 
croachments of the Bishop, because 
he wanted his help against the 
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Lombard king: And as it wasea 
+ advantage to the Bishop that 

is sovereign should live at a dis- 
tance, he left no stone unturned to 
prevent the whole of Italy from 
falling under the Lombard domina- 
tion. The wealth of the Church 
stood in good stead here, and en- 
abled the Pope to hire an effective 
body of mercenaries, or to pay the 
soldiers of the Emperor, who thus 
came to belong to him more really 
than to their titular master. This 
policy was eminently successful in 
the hands of. Gregory the Great 
(590 to 604 a.p.), who gained great 
immunities from the Emperor in 
return for signal services, and went 
farther towards the establishment 
of the temporal power than any 
of his predecessors. The Papacy 
gained another great windfall of 
luck in the time ‘of Gregory H: 
(715 to 785 a.p.) This was the 
rise of the great image contro- 
versy in the Ohristian Ohurch, 
on which it is well known, after 
seas of blood had been shed, the 
Western and Eastern Churches 
eventually split. Doubtless the 
worship of images was adopted 
from the original paganism, for the 
sake of making Obristianity easy 
to the converts; but Gregory the 
Great had pronounced his anath- 
ema against the practice, with im- 
politic shortsightedness, as it turned 
out. He had probably been im- 
pelled to that step by the scandal 
it created, and perhaps in a meas- 
ure by the ridicule of Jews and 
other unbelievers. The Emperor, 
Leo the Isaurian, a man of great 
energy for a Eastern regent, came 
to the conclusion ‘that it was time 
to prohibit altogether the worship 
of images. But the measure was 
extremely unpopular, and of this 
Pope Gregory II. was — 
ly aware. So when the Exarch 
of Ravenna endeavoured to .carry 
out his master’s iconoclastic orders 
in Italy, he found a sudden oppon- 
ent in the person of the Pope, who, 
with the usual infallible consisten- 
cy of the Holy See, adopted the 





patronage of a@ practice which his 
egy og had laid under the 

. So the Duke of Rome, the 
Exarch’s subordinate, having set 
to work to break the idols in the 
Roman churches, was summarily 
expelled the city by an insurrec- 
tion of the populace, whom the 
Pope had ‘further conciliated by 
his opposition to some new taxes 
which the central government had 
tried to lay upon them. Here was 
a distinet act of rebellion on the 
= of the Bishop of Rome against 
is feudal suzerain. The Duke 
was driven out, and the Pope at 
once elected temporal ruler of Rome 
by popular acclamation, which was 
the form that Universal Suffrage 
took in those days. Thus in the 
year of grace 727 the Bishop of 
Rome at length grasped the ter- 
restrial diadem for which his heart 
had so long panted. It wasa bold 


stroke, and within an ace of be- 
ing unsuccessful. For the Exarch 
at once proceeded to confiscate 
all the Pope’s outlying estates in 
Italy where the populations had 


remained true to the Emperor, and 
Luitprand the King of the Lom- 
bards, a sagacious monarch, took 
the opportunity of starting on a 
career of conquest in Italy, and 
took Ravenna and five other cities. 
It certainly seemed at first as if he 
made common cause with the Pope, 
for he not only declared himself in 
favour of image-worship, but made 
a present to the Roman Bishop of 
the town of Sutri in the province 
of Viterbo, besides dealing with 
him as with another indepen- 
dent sovereign. The Pope, how- 
ever, was not to deceived. He 
saw that in time he should be- 
come a Lombard vassal, - which 
would have been a worse position 
than that in which he formerly 
stood as a subject of Oonstanti- 
nople. So he turned to the Vene- 
tians, who had been able alone of 
the Northern Italians to preserve 
their independence asa duchy, and 
conjured them to help the Exarch 
against the “accursed people of 
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the Lombards.”’ at: the 
same time to stir up'a re among 
the vassals of Luitprand, he’ 
length reduced him to straits 
that he was obliged to evacuate ‘hig 
conquests and quit’ the Exarchate 
The next Pope, ny 8 Ill. (781s 
741), felt himself firm -enough ay 
the saddle, not only to set his 

lord at defiance in the image busi 
ness, but to excommunicate the Ex: 
arch as a heretic. Lwuitprand hai. 
ing now sufficiently recovered to 
try another fall with the Pope, the 
latter set np against him his vassal 
Dukes of Spoleto and Benevento; 
This time, however, there was @ 
change of fortune. The Dukes 
were beaten, and Luitprand chased 
them into Rome itself, to which he 
proceeded to lay siege. It seemed 
now as if the last hour of ‘the 
Papacy had sounded. But history 
has shown that it is an institution 
whose vitality knows no parallel; 
The Pope in his need looked to the 
Venetians again for help, but now 
they declined to measure them 
selves a second time with Luitp 
whose power they had felt to their 
cost. There was certainly a 
beyond the Alps, but could it be 
appealed to, so as to aid in time? 
Charles Martel, the major-domo.of 
the Frank King, was the most con- 
spicuous hero of the time. He had 
saved Europe -from the flood of 
Saracen invasion by the victory of 
Tours, and was now the virtual 
ruler of Gaul and Southern Ger- 
many. This prince had been 
brought into close relations with 
Rome through Boniface the Apostle 
of the Germans. So the Pope made 
a desperate appeal to Charles Martel 
in three successive embassies (789 
and 7404.p.) One of these brought 
with other presents some filings 
from the chains of St. Peter, but the 
last was empowered to make Charles 
the most attractivo offer of a trans- 
fer of allegiance on the part of the 
Pope from the Emperor of Byzan- 
tium to the King of the 

But Charles Martel was now too 
weak and infirm to undertake s 
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distant campaign, and -teo closely 
connected with Luitprand to at 
once ‘take arms against’ him; he 
eontented himself with thanking 
the Pope, and sending an .embassy 
to Luitprand to induce him to with- 
draw his army. Immediately after- 
wards he died (27th Nov. 741), and 
Gregory likewise; and the last 
hours of the Pope were embittered 
by seeing the Lombards still at 
the gates of Rome. His successor, 
Zacharias, because a more wily 
man, was still worthier of the 
Papacy. He saw that nothing could 
at present be done with the sons of 
Oharles Martel, who were involved 
in distant wars, so he at once 
adopted with similar success the 
resolution of the mother of Oorio- 
Janus. He went to the camp of his 


angry enemy, and soothed and flat- 
tered him to that degree that he 
not only concluded a_ peace for 
twenty years, and gave up.again all 
the possessions that he had con- 
quered from the Hvly See, but 
even gave the Pope a number of 


additional towns that he had won 
from the Exarchate. The only con- 
dition imposed on him in return 
was, that he should tear up the 
treaties (to which he had sworn as 
well as his predecessor) with the 
Dukes of Benevento and Spoleto, 
and join his own troops to those of 
Luitprand in marching against the 
latter town. Thus the clouds which 
threatened the Papacy from the 
side of the Lombard monarchy were 
for the present conjured, and that 
with additional advantage to the 
Holy See. Still the acute Pope did 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
Frank monarchy, because farther off, 
as well as more mighty, was a more 
convenient harbour of refuge than 
the Lombard. And as Pepin, the 
brother and successor of Oharles 
Martel as major-domo of the Franks, 
happened to see that his own ad- 
vantage lay in the same direction, 
it naturally was not long before 
that which both sides wished for 
came to pass. For a vassal to de- 
throne his sovereign, after having 
sworn allegiance to him, and usurp 
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his place; was even in those days’ 
strong measure; but of course; if the 
fountain of all Right, the Ohureh, 
could be the wrong became 
right according to the médieval 
conscience. And it had entered 
into the ambitious heart of P 

to wish to take the place of his 
weak sovereign Childeric IIl.; and 
he saw in Zacharias 


“ A fellow by the hand of nature marked, 
Quoted, and signed to do a deed of 
shame ;” 


so he put to Zacharias by secret 
envoys in guarded language the 
question, whether it was lawful to 
substitute a sovereign capable of 
governing for one incapable. To 
this general question he got, as he 
expected, an‘ affirmative answer, 
and proceeded, as was expected 
on the other side, to apply it to 
the particular case. The secular 
Faust got the necessary power to 
carry out his unprincipled projeet, 
giving over in requital his soul to 
the clerical Mephistophiles. Safe 
in this alliance, the Papacy ran no 
great risks, though the Lombards 
under Aistulph were again at the 
gates of the Vatican. But Pope 
Stephen II., when in a similar 
strait with his predecessor, first 
tried the expedient of conciliating 
the Oonstantinopolitan Emperor, 
by promising obedience for the 
future if he would help him. 
Finding him unable to do so, he 
then turned to his friend Pepin, 
whom he solemnly anointed King 
of the Franks, having come to 
France at his request for the pur- 
pose. In return for this conde- 
scension, Pepin promised to make 
war on the Lombards till he had 
thoroughly reseued and put under 
the sovereignty of the Pope the 
patrimony of St. Peter. Pepin 
passed the Alps with his troops in 
the summer of 754, and forced the 
Lombard King to sue for peace by 
besieging Pavia. Peace was con- 
cluded on condition of the Lom- 
bard ceding his Italian conquests 
to the Pope under the Frank King 
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as suzerain. The Pope had, how- 
ever, to appeal to Pepin a second 
time, as Aistulph, as soon as the 
Franks were gone, came back to 
take his revenge at his leisure. 
To back this appeal, the Pope’s 
envoys presented to the King a 
letter in St. Peter's own handwrit- 
ing, urging him by every possible 
promise and threat to rescue the 
town of Rome from the Lombards. 
The alleged intervention of Heaven 
was quite successful. A second 
expedition more decisive than the 
first took place, Aistulph’s power 
was thoroughly broken, and the 
temporal power of the Papacy 
| are on a satisfactory footing. 
t was not likely that an embassy 
from Constantine V., the Greek 
Emperor, which came to Pepin 
immediately after “his victory, 
would gain his éar to any purpose. 
He told the envoys that he had 
undertaken his campaign not in 
the interest of the Greek Emperor, 
but for the honour of St. Peter, 
and therefore he should maintain 
the supremacy of the Pope in the 
former estates of the Emperor of 
the East. He reserved to himself 
only the title of Patrician of Rome, 
and a nominal sovereignty; but 
becoming involved in distant wars 
and troubles, he finally left the 
Holy Father the real master of the 
situation. 

After his death in 768, when 
Oharlemagne ascended the throne, 
matters changed to the disadvan- 
tage of the Papacy. He deposed 
Desiderias the King of the Lom- 
bards, and set the iron crown on 
his own head. He afterwards pro- 
eeeded to annex the rest of Italy, 
assumed the title of Roman Em- 
peror, and obliged the Pope, Leo 
III., to crown him. Thus the 
Pope, though still a temporal 
prince, became again a vassal, and 
the Roman took the place of the 
Greek Emperor as his liege-lord. 
At the decease of the Empire the 
Pope became again an independent 
prince, in the same way as those 
German princes who were also for- 
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merly vaséals of the Ho! 

Empire. But im the coke 
made use of the spiritual power to 
wrest as far as possible the cecu- 
menical ternporal sword ont of the 
hands of his suzerain, and by eve 
available means sought to add «to 
his estates at home, and bring them 
within a ring-fence as much as pos 
sible. 

In the middle of the eleventh 
century the Margrave Boniface of 
Tuscany possessed by inheritanes 
or imperial gift an almost 
dominion in the heart of Italy. At 
his death in 1052 a. p., his daughter 
Matilda became sole heiress of hig 
domains at the age of nine, under 
the guardianship of her mother 
Beatrix. The young heiress was 
betrothed to Duke Godfrey of Lor- 
raine, whose father also married 
her mother. But the younger lady; 
as she grew up, displayed a will of 
her own, and refused to solemnise 
her marriage till 1069, and even 
then to live with her husband, 
alleging that she had given him 
her hand only that the Emperor, 
his friend, might confirm her in 
her estates. 

Here was a famous opportunity 
for the Holy See. Ever since the 
temporal and spiritual powers had 
been brought, as it were, under the 
same roof by the creation of the 
Holy Roman Empire, they had 
been at war, and each had: its 
partisans in Italy and Germany, 
who called themselves respectively 
Ghibellines and Guelphs in process 
of time. At this period the tem 
poral power was represented by 
the impulsive Emperor Henry IV, 
and the spiritual by Hildebrand or 
Gregory VII., a man of immense 
energy, and a veritable Jupiter in 
wielding the bolts of the Vatican. 
Duke Godfrey supported the Em- 
peror; but as he and his wife were 
not one flesh, it was the policy of 
the Pope to secure the latter for 
his own cause. And this he did 


most effectually, it matters not by 


what means, Whether the talent- 
ed and beautiful Margravine played 
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the part of Aspasia to the Pericles 
of medieval Rome, or whether their 
intimacy was only of a Platonic 
nature, itis certain that Matilda 
and Hildebrand became inseparable 
companions in court, camp, and 
grove. When this lady was stay- 
ing with Gregory at his castle of 
Qanossa, before whose gates poor 
Henry IV. was obliged to sit, bare- 
foot and famished, in the snow till 
the Pope relieved him from the 
interdict, he persuaded her to make 
over by will (1077 a. p.) the whole 
of her property to the Apostolic 
See. After the death of Gregory, 
however, Matilda, who had solemn- 
ly promised her friend never to 
marry again, married in 1089 the 
young Duke Welf of Bavaria, who 
might well have been her son, 
if not grandson. In the face of 
this proceeding, Pope Urban II. 
naturally became very anxious for 
the inheritance of the Church, and 
induced the unhappy Matilda to 
send her boy-husband home again. 
His father, however, was not so 
easily disposed of; he came in high 
wrath into Italy at the head of an 
army, and kindled a war which 
lasted nearly two hundred years. 
The first will of Matilda having 
been lost, Urban had forced from 
her another which was still more 
advantageous to the Holy See; for 
the second gave away not only her 
private estates, but those lands 
which she held in fee of the Em- 
peror. The Pope had not quite 
sufficient impudence to take imme- 
diate possession of the latter; for 
when Matilda died in 1115 a. p., 
Pascal II, not only took no mea- 
sures for administering, but did 
not even dare to produce the will ; 
and when Henry V. endowed with 
the lands in question certain of 
his adherents, allowed him to do 
so without protest. When Oalix- 
tus II,, seven years later, made 
peace with the Emperor by the 
so-called Concordat of Worms, no 
mention whatever was made of the 
Matilda legacies, so that a suspi- 
cion arose, which many ‘historians 


believe to be well founded, that 
the famous will was nothing more 
than a posthumous fabrication of 
the Church, Be this as it may, it 
was not till after the death of 
Henry V., that scourge of the 
Papacy, in 1125, that Honorius II. 
dared to bring forward his claims. 
Henry’s successor, Lothaire, Duke 
of Saxony, was not so a 
monarch, and he had owed his 
election to the three Prince-Bis- 
hops of Germany and the influ- 
ence of the Pope’s legates. Still 
the Pope could not succeed with 
him as far as he wished. By a 
treaty between Innocent II. and 
the Emperor, the allodial lands of 
the Margravine Matilda were ad- 
judged to the Pope, while the Em- 
peror was confirmed in the feudal 
lands. But these were: so much 
mixed up together, that an attempt 
to divide them renewed the strife. 
It was at last agreed that the Em- 
peror should .rent the allodial 
sessions of the Pope for a hundred 
silver marks per annum, with a 
kind of entail on the Emperor's 
son-in-law, after whose death they 
should revert to the Holy See, and 
anew lease be made. Thus the 
house of Welf of Guelph possessed 
these much-contested estates till 
the death of Duke Henry of Bava- 
ria and Saxony. To his son Henry, 
surnamed the Lion, Frederic Bar- 
barossa was much indebted for his 
election to the monarchy in 1152, 
as also to the Lion’s brother called 
Welf VI. So he gave back Saxony 
and Bavaria, which had been taken 
away from his father, to the former, 
and endowed the latter with the 
Margravate of Tuscany, the Duchy 
of Spoleto, and all the allodial 
possessions of the late. Matilda. 
Against this adjudication Pope 
Hadrian IV. most energetically 
protested, but his death immedi- 
ately ensuing (1159), Alexander 
Ill, settled the matter for the 
er by allowing Welf VL. to 
old the allodial lands in fee of 


him. However, through the ex- 
travagance and indebtedness o 





this prince, they soon became 
mortgaged to the Emperor Fred- 
eric Barbarossa ; and thus, in the 


year 1168, this precious bone of’ 


contention was clutched by the 
mighty house of Hohenstaufen, 
who were not likely to let it slip 
too readily. Under the Hohen- 
staufen emperors, a line of men 
singularly distinguished by every 
kingly quality, the Pope had in 
general to hide his diminished 
head, though he could still sting 
them from time to time with his 
ban, the virus of which has now 
been worn out by time, but which 
in a superstitious age had the in- 
flaming qualities of an adder’s 
bite in August, Even that pre- 
cocious freethinker Frederic I. 
(who must not be confounded with 
the Prussian friend: of Voltaire) 
had to quail under it at last. And 
there is something grotesque in 
those pages of history which show 
the doughty German emperors 
overrunning the Roman States, 
and literally riding rough-shod 
with their mailed chivalry over 


the Vatican and its inmates, and 


yet in the end as_ invariably 
brought to cry for mercy, as some 
unmanly man who lifts his fist 
against an unprotected but elo- 
quent female. Even so in some 
ghost-stories the hero summons 
courage to make a pass at the 
vision, but a shudder of terror 
comes over him when he finds he 
is piercing air, and the ghost is 
avenged for the assault. 

No sooner was there some con- 
fasion in the affairs of the Hohen- 
staufens, consequent on the Em- 
pire devolving on Frederic II. as 
a minor, than the then Pope Inno- 
cent III. began again to assert 
his claim to the Matilda estates. 
As it happened that most of these 
were for the present held by 
Germans, his cue was now to raise 
the nationality cry. And in fact 
he was able to excite so formidable 
a revolutionary movement, that it 
seemed as if all the foreigners 
would be expelled Italy. 
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But this expedient did not ex- 
haust the Pa armoury. An op. 
portunity presented itself of 
ing the war into the enemy’s country, 
As Frederic was still a minor, his 
uncle Philip put himself forward 
as a candidate for the Empire until 
his nephew should attain his mg- 
jority, but he was opposed by the 
Welf party in the person of Otho 
of Saxony. The secular princes 
took the part of the former, the 
ecclesiastical of the latter. The 
Pope promised his support to Otho, 
on condition that he would take 
part with the Ohurch in Italy, 
threatening to support his rival in 
case of his notagreeing. A solemn 
covenant was the result, by which 
the Pope promised to secure Otho’s 
election, and he to’ restore all the 
Matilda estates to the Church, as 
well as everything that had been 
secured to her by Louis the Pions, 
son of Oharlemagne. It was the 
first time that this grant was ever 
heard of, but the claim was 
ported by a document betsligell 
date of 8174, pv. Its purport was 
that Louis gave the Papal See the 
whole of Southern Italy, with 
Naples and Sicily, and many terri- 
tories which then belonged to the 
Eastern Empire. The last addition 
to the list proved too much, for it 
proved that the document ‘was 
forged, as Louis could not have 
given what was not his own to give. 
But Otho was innocent of history, 
and so Pope Innocent easily im- 
posed on him ; and so, on the prin- 
ciple of the justification of the 
means by the end, by setting sub- 
jects against their sovereigns, and 
falsification of documents, the tem- 
poral power was at length estab- 
lished in Italy on a firm basis, and 
the most wretched rule was inau- 
gurated that the world has ever 
seen. Many times in history have 
the Romans risen against the Pope, 
but their revolutions have always 
been neutralised by foreign inter- 
ventions. And apparently they 
must still wait patiently till the fruit 
is ripe, and drops of its own accord. 
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‘Our gallant but injudicious friend 


Garibaldi, as a polite prelate might 
call him, has attempted to hasten the 
consummation, with what result we 
know. His harebrained dash at 
Rome, rash as that of the bull who 
charged the express train, has pro- 
longed for a season the birth-throes 
of Italian freedom. If Germany 
had been sufficiently organized to 
allow of Prussia supporting Italy 
against France, it would perhaps 
have been wise for the Italian Gov- 
ernment to have itself seized on 
Rome and braved the consequences ; 
but as the case stood, there was 
meanness as well as weakness in 
permitting the national hero to take 
the chestnuts from the fire and burn 
his fingers in the process. The lion 
of Qaprera, for the good of his 
country, ought to be kept in a cage, 
but a cage of gold, and only let 
loose when he is really wanted. 

That the suppression of the Pope 
as a temporal prince by Europe 
would be justifiable, no one can 
doubt who has read the Encyclica of 
1864, which declares a chronic war 
against every established Govern- 
ment in the world; and not only 
that, but against progress, education, 
and every kind of improvement 
which could add to human happi- 
ness. And none but the extremest 
= of the Divine -right of 

ings would maintain that, after 
centuries of priestly misgovernment, 
the Pope’s own people have no 
right to dethrone him. _ There is a 
limit in’ everything. There are 
churchmen who have governed well 
in the middle ages, but they were 
very lax churchmen, and chiefly 
employed lay agents. Priests by 
their very profession ought not to 
govern well, for they profess to de- 
spise this world; whereas it is the 
especial business of a ruler to apply 
all his efforts to furthering the 
temporal happiness of his people, 
leaving their eternal interests to 
religion. A little case in point 
sometimes illustrates a position more 
forcibly than any argument. We 
heard, when staying at Rome in the 


time of Gregory XVI., of a famous 
brigand called Gasperone, who was 
tied a apdimainal 
and shown as a lion to distingu 
visitors. This worthy would have 
been executed over and over again 
for the murders he had commit 
had he not constantly baffled the 
Pope by refusing to confess, and 
without confession and absolution 
it was impossible for the Holy 
Father to send a soul to its ac- 
count. Every one knows that 
crimes are committed with com- 
parative impunity at Rome, while 
heresy and political disaffection are 
as rigorously visited as the French 
Protectorate will admit of. Long 
before. the Italian revolutions, 
the rule of the Bourbons’ at 
Naples, not to mention that of 
the Tuscan Grand-Duke, afforded 
a most favourable contrast to the 
tyrannical anarchy of the Roman 
States. 

Lastly, the best Oatholics, in the 
sense of those who firmly believe 
in the great main truths of Ohristi- 
anity, must, when brought to bay, 
allow that, however essential the 
temporal power may seem to the 
maintenance of the spiritual status 
of the Holy See, it has exercised 
throughout the whole course of his- 
tory a most demoralising influence 
on the character of the Papacy, 
Nearly all the Popes have been no- 
torious for an extraordinary greed 
of worldly wealth, and in too many 
instances the possession of this 
wealth has led to the most repro- 
bate lives. Nothing in the way of 
wickedness came amiss to Alexan- 
der VI. and the Borgia family, and 
it seemed in many instances as if 
the self-styled Viear of Christ wish- 
ed to-prove his imperial pretensions 
by sinning more vigorously than 

ero, Domitian, or Commodas, in 
the consciousness of a fuller light, 
And then who can deny that the 
most execrable means were resorted 
to to increase the power and reven- 
ues of the Church? To excite sub- 
jects to rebel against their sover. 
eigns, to forge wills and. falsify 
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records, to extemporise miracles, 
to. play fast and loose with the 
marriage and divorce of princes, 
were common expedients; but Ger- 
man history also tells of more than 
one instance in which, in order that 
the Pope might get the better of 
the Emperor, ambitious sons were 
stirred up to unnataral rebellion 
against their fathers, and blessed by 
the very voice which should have 
cursed their disobedience. And if 
there had been nosuch thing as the 
temporal power, would the world 
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[Mareh, 
have seen three Popes 


at 
in contempt of :all apestoliaal eniy 


cession, banning and blaspheming 
against each other from. differ. 
ent points of the compass? Wonld 
not the best Oatholics - esteem 
themselves happy if history could 
record a line of Popes. with 
lives as blameless as those of 
our Protestant Archbishops of Can 
terbury, of whom the worst that 
we ever heard said has been, that 
some of them occasionally smoked 
tobacco ? 
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Ir was eight o’elock on Saturday 
afternoon. The Rector of Long 
Slushington sat by his study fire 
over his modest glass of port. That 
little seven o’clock dinner, with the 
occasional concomitant luxury of 
some of the old St. Magnus port, 
were among the very few indul- 
gences he allowed himself. The 
latter, indeed, but rarely, commonly 
on these Saturday evenings; and 
he enjoyed it all the more. 
coarse taste, you may say; but he 
had been brought up, you will be 
good enough to remember, in a 
college where a belief in port wine 
was a kind of supplement to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and he knew 
no better. 

There came a ring at the door- 
bell, sharp and energetic. The Rec- 
tor knew instinctively it was a mes- 
sage for him. He was an excellent 
Christian, in spite of his belief in 
port; and, like many other excellent 
Christians, disliked especially the 
being disturbed after his dinner, 
Let him not beset down as an indo- 
lent man. It was a dark, drizzling, 
slushy day at the end of this Decem- 
ber, and he had been out and about 
his parish work during most of such 
daylight as there had been. He 
had written his sermon for the mor- 
row—short and to the point, as 
_most of his words, written or 
spoken, were, He might be excused, 


then, for feeling a placid: kind. of 
satisfaction that his day’s work was 
done. He was a good man enough; 
but not one of those enthusiasts 
natures in which “the sword out 
wears the sheath,” and who feel 
that nothing has been done while 
anything remains to do. i 

The ring at the door-bell, there 
fore, somewhat discomposed him, 
People did come at unreasonable 
hours. “ It’s that baby of Stubbs’s” 
he said to himself — ‘* they ought to 
have brought it to church a month 
ago; I heard it was taken ill with 
the measles yesterday; and now 
they want it baptised allin a hurry 
at this time of night—when they 
saw me pass the door this morni 
And, he was proceeding to philoso 
phise, half-unconsciously, upon the 
unreasonableness of baby existence 
in general, and its remarkable in- 
congruity with human comfort (it 
has been already said or implied 
that he was a bachelor), when the 
bell rang a second time still more 
sharply and decidedly, Thought 
is very rapid: not half a minute 
had elapsed between the two peals, 
and there had been scarcely time 
for a servant to get to the door to 
answer the impatient visitor in thé 
interval, 

“ That’s a woman,” said the Reo 
tor to himself, decisively. 

He was more happy in this se 
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gond divination than in his first. 
In a few moments two female 
yoices were heard in somewhat ex- 
eited colloquy in the hall. One 
was M-rgaret’s, the Rectory parlour- 
maid; and in a much shorter time 
than messages were usually brought, 
that discreet young woman was 
rapping at the study-door. 

“Bless you, sir, look here! ” 

It was so unlike Margaret’s vsual 
staid demeanour—so unlike any 
style of address which the Rector 
was accustomed to from his domes- 
tics—that he, too, turned round 
with a hurried movement not cor- 
respondent to his parochial dig- 
nity. This could hardly be Stubbs’s 
baby. 

The parlour-maid had in her 
hand a piece of torn and crumpled 
paper. He had a notion, now, that 
it was some banns of marriage to 
be published suddenly, or the no- 
tice of a wedding by licence, not 
to be confided even to the parish 
clerk. The female mind, he knew, 
was apt. to be unduly agitated on 
such occasions. 

“ A note for me?” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand for it. 

“Bless you, sir! it ain’t no note 
for nobody——it’s a ‘cendary procla- 
mation, Jem says.” 

“Jem?” said the Reotor, who 
had now got hold of the paper and 
was deciphering it with apparent 
difficulty—“t what does Jem know 
about it? and where is he?” 

Jem was the Squire’s groom; and 
he found so many errands to the 
Rectory (which lay very handy) es- 

ially during the Squire’s absence 
in London, that there was a touch 
of unusual sharpness in the Rector’s 
voice. 

The parlour-maid, however, on 
this particular occasion, was strong 
in conscious innocence, “It was 
Keziah, from the Squire’s, as brought 
this paper, and she wouldn’t come 
by herself on no account whatever, 
she were that frightened, and so 
Jem, he came across too— he’s 
standing outside now.” 

It was not often that Jem was 


left to stand outside at that house, 
as the Rector knew, and as Mar- 
garet remembered now with a touch 
of compunetion, The fact was, 
that in the excitement of Keziah’s 
communication, both women had 


forgotten Jem pe ge 

“Hm!” said the Rector, mus 
ing over the crumpled document in 
his hand. “Where did this come 
from! who found it? ” 

“Tt were left at the Squire's, 
sir; but Keziah knows most about 
it, and that’s why she come her- 
self.” 

“Send Keziah in here to me.” 

This was the very thing which 
Keziah had desired. That was why 
she had undertaken a personal 
journey, though her alarm was 
very genuine, and the groom’s 
escort had no ulterior meaning so 
far as she was copeerned. 

Keziah swam into the study in 
the most approved fashion of mod- 
ern young ladies who condescend 
to domestic service. She was the 
head housemaid at the Hall, rather 
a dashing young person, of a v 
different style from Margaret 
the cook at the Rectory. These 
latter looked upon her with feel- 
ings of mingled envy and reproba- 
tion—envy of her fascinations, and 
reprobation of “ such airs.” Orino- 
line, and hair-nets, and falls, and 
parasols, they looked upon as very 
pleasant forms of wickedness. ; 

The Rector returned Keziah’s 
gracious inclination towards him 
with a curt and business-like nod. 

“‘ Sit down,” said he, briefly. He 
was neither impressed by the young 
woman’s graces, nor disgusted with 
them. He had examined her for 
confirmation a year or two 
and believed the girl to be eigul 
and honest girl in the main, with 
neither more nor less nonsense in 
herd in a rater oneen of 
higher ee, or her fine 
heed found as much evil nae 
slovenly outside as under a smart 
one; and for the matter of outrage- 
ousness of attire, he was inclined 
to lay the blame at the door of 
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those whom the catechism called 
her ‘“betters:” he always longed 
to utilise such. spectacles, as the 
Spartans did their drunken Helots, 
in the way of a caution to their 
superiors. 

Perhaps it was some sort of con- 
sciousness of this impartial esti- 
mate on the Rector’s part which 
made Keziah subside, in his pre- 
sence, into her normal condition of 
a quiet well-behaved young woman. 
She sat down and told her story 
quickly, though with some little 
perturbation. Margaret consoled 
herself for her own exclusion from 
the conference by taking Jem— 
who had waited patiently for his 
time to come—into the kitchen, 
where he discharged himself of his 
own version, with some additions 
and improvements upon the facts. 

The facts were,these. Mr. Man- 
sel—better known in the village as 
the Squire—and his wife, Lady 
Jane, were absent in London. A 
servants’ ball, usually given at 
Ohristmas-time by a neighbouring 
baronet, had taken place the night 
before, to which such of the upper 
servants as remained at the Hall 
had been invited, and the house 
had been left in charge of the kit- 
chen-maid and an oceasional char- 
woman, who was allowed her on 
that evening for company. The 
kitchen-maid, however, had, to use 
her own expression, “just stepped 
out,” having her own private no- 
tions ‘ef keeping Christmas; Mrs, 
Tibbits kindly consenting to remain 
on guard alone, solaced by the so- 
ciety of her youngest child, just old 
enough to be in mischief, who was 
as his mother observed, “ the best 
of company, bless him!” What 
had taken place during the kitchen- 
maid’s absenée was only to be ga- 
thered from Mrs. Tibbit’s confused 
narrative, whieh Keziah did her 
best to interpret to the Rector. 
But even the clearest story may 
become muddled when it is told at 
second hand; and all that the Rec- 
tor could collect as a certainty was 
that a stranger had called ~had 
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asked to see some member of ‘the 
family—had left a note ‘for some 
body, which had disappeared, and 
a torn fragment of manuscript in'a 
bold hand, which he had just been 
put in possession of. It ran—what 
there was left of it, for it seemed 
to have been torn down the middle 


—in this fashion:— 


Evening 
AN BROTHERS ! 
Redmond O’Halloran, 
Gorman Burke, 
AND HIS MEN! 
Rendezvous 
be blown up 
Terrific Explosion ! 
twelve o’clock. 


The Rector turned it over once 
or twice, and pooh-poohed it and- 
ibly. He generally did pooh-pooh 
anything which he did not quite 
understand, partly because it was 
an easier way of rising superior to 
a difficult question than arguing ‘it 
out, and he was a man who liked 
to maintain his superiority; and 
partly because he was a str 
forward man, and was not fond 
either of making difficulties or re- 
cognising them. But he could not 
help remembering that it was’ a 
time of considerable excitement 
that they were swearing in special 
constables in the large manufactur- 
ing town three miles off—in which 
process the Squire, as a county 
magistrate, had taken an active 
part,—and that some suspected in- 
dividuals had been taken into cus 
tody that very morning. He had 
filled up the hiatus in the manu 
script pretty satisfactorily to ‘his 
own mind in a critical point of 
view. ‘A stupid hoax!” he said 
to himself. But he added alond, 
“IT think I'll step up to the Hall;. 
is this woman Tibbits to be seen 
there?” 

“Oh yes, sir! aud you'll get the 
rights of it out of her; you see it 
was only to-night as she told us, 
for she was properly frightened at 
having lost the note as was left 
with the paper; and the Squire’s . 
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expected home by the mail train 
to-night, and so she was bound to 
tell.” 

The Rector rang the bell, and 
Margaret reappeared in a state of 
yisible tremor. 

“T am going up to the Hall,” 
said he; ‘‘ I shall soon be back.” 

“Lor, sir!” said the girl— it 
ain’t safe for you—nor for us nei- 
ther—I don’t think I durst stay in 
the house! ” 

“ Stuff! ” said her master, “ there’s 
nothing for anybody to be afraid 
of ! ” 

But in compassion to her pale 
face and frightened eyes, he pro- 
mised that Jem the groom should 
remain in garrison during his own 
absence. Keziah, who had a fair 
amount of pluck for a woman, and 
unlimited confidence in the Rector’s 
secular as well as clerical protec- 
tion, gathered up her umbrella and 
her petticoats, and followed close in 
his rear. 

The scene in the Squire’s ser- 
vants’ hall at the Rev. Mr. Somers’s 
entrance was one of considerable 
excitement. Mr. Brooks, the butler, 
who held a very firm sway in the 
lower domestic kingdom, was on 
duty with the family in town. Mrs. 
Wilkins, the housekeeper, was a 
quiet timid woman, and exercised 
a very limited regency in his ab- 
sence. In the present emergency 
she had taken every one into her 
counsels, and in the multitude of 
advisers had found anything but 
wisdom. Mrs, Tibbits and her hus- 
band had of course spread myste- 
rious hints in the village, and every 
one who could put in any claim to 
the entrée of the hall or kitchen 
had come to hear the mysterious 
story. The word which was in the 
Rector’s thoughts as supplying the 
missing letters which headed the 
notice, or memorandum, or what- 
ever it was to be called, was here in 
everybody’s mouth —“ Frntans! ” 
The rest of the fragment was filled 
up by as many conjectural restora- 
tions as if it had been a Greek 
chorus in the hands of German 


commentators. Barrels the game- 
keeper had. been specially sum-+ 
moned to council, being supposed 
to have a professional readiness im 
the use of firearms, and a fami- 
liarity with the habits .and 
of poachers—the class most akin 
to Fenians or other banditti within 
the knowledge of a village popula- 
tion. He boasted, indeed, of hav- 
ing been once actually under fire, 
aud having risked his valuable life 
in defence of the Slushington phea- 
sants, showing in proof of it a hole 
in his hat made by the bullet of a 
cowardly poacher. But upon this 
scar of honour some ungenerous 
doubts were thrown by the parish 
surgeon, who declared the hat must 
have hung upon a tree and not on 
the owner’s head when the bullet 
was fired, or else that the shot must 
have passed in a direct line through 
such brains as John Barrels pos- 
sessed, without injury—which also 
seemed to some a possible alterna- 
tive. Be that as it may, it was 
certain that the hole in the hat had 
been good to the keeper for a couple 
of sovereigns at the time out of 
Squire’s pocket, and for very many 
pints of beer then and since, as often 
as he had told his story to some new 
listener in the parlour of the Blue 
Lion. At the present juncture he 
was appealed to as an undoubted 
authority, and even former sceptics 
as to his exploits practically re- 
canted. He was just replying to 
some alarmist who had expressed a 
dread of revolvers, as an unknown 
and terrible weapon in the hands 
of modern desperadoes, by declar- 
ing that ‘‘they was nothing in com- 
parison of a good double breech- 
loader,” when the Rector’s entrance 
caused a hush in the conclave. The 
unwilling Tibbits was led forward 
to give her evidence, shaking at 
once with importance and nervous- 
ness; for the Rector was a stern 
cross-examiner, as she knew by her 
experience of his sifting the family 
delinquencies and excuses in the 
matter of church and school. ; 
“Now just tell me, my good 
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woman, the history of this bit of 
r. Where did you get it?” 
rs. Tibbits was beginning a long 
exordium which she had ready pre- 
pared, but which was cut short by 
anticipation. 

“I know the story so far as this: 
a@ man came here to the door while 
you were alone in the house—a 
stranger; whom did he ask for, or 
what did he say was his business ? ” 

“Well, fust he asked for the 
Squire, if he wur at home; and 
then for Lady Jane, as they both 
wasn’t; and ‘tis my belief, if 
I wur to die this minnit, as he 
knowed.” 

“Never mind what he knew; J 
want to know what you know.” 

“I begs your pardon, sir, humbly,” 
said Mrs. Tibbits, feeling the indul- 
gence of her natural prolixity. to be 
hopeless; “then he asked for Miss 
Bellew, the nussery-guvness.” 

“And she’s not here. And 
then?” 

“Then he seemed puzzled a bit, 
and asked me would I do him an 
arrant—civil-like; he wurn’t that» 
bad-spoken ; and I says as I would; 
and he gives me that there paper 
as you has in your hand.” 

“ Anything else?” said the Rec- 
tor, sharply. He had his brief from 
Keziah. 

“ And—and a bit of a small note, 
like,” replied the witness, faltering 
a little. 

* And where is the note?” 

“Well, sir, that’s where’s the 
worst of it. I just laid it down on 
the table while I goes to boil up 
the kettle to get a cup of tea com- 
fortable for Betsy, as I knowed 
would be back in a minute” (a side 
glance here to the kitchen-maid to 
secure her sympathy), “when my 
little boy Samiwell as was with me, 
and is a deadly child for anything 
as has writing on, he scraddles 
to the table, as I supposes, for the 
first thing as I notices next is that 
very piece of paper in his blessed 
mouth. It was, sir, as I’m a living 
woman.” 

“ And the note?” said the Rector. 
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“The note, sir, I never set eyes 
on no more, if I was to be drawed 
and quarted.” "ilst 

“Then what became of it?” 

Mrs. Tibbits only shook her head 
in reply, and showed symptoms of 
nary H belief wt pha 

‘It’s our belief, sir,” interposed 
the housekeeper, “ that the child 
got hold of it; we found bits of 
paper that he’d been chewing up.” 

“That child ’ud heat hanythink,” 
said the kitchen-maid, emphati- 
cally. 

“Them young things will,” said 
the keeper, ‘‘when they has their 
fust teeth; puppies likeways. The 
last spannel pup as ever we reared 
ate the innards out of my missis* 
Common Prayer Book, as lay in the 
window-seat, right down to Gun- 
powder Plot.” 

“What was this man like?” in- 
quired the Rector, sternly recalling 
the house to business. 

It was impossible to extract any 
further intelligible account from 
Mrs. Tibbits in her present state of 
emotion. But from what she had 
previously told the servants it ap- 
peared that the visitor had some 
what the appearance of a shabby 
gentleman, and spoke like a Scotch- 
man or an Irishman, or at any rate 
not with the native tongue of Slushe 
ington. Further, a stable-boy re« 
ported that an individual answering 
to this description had been seen in 
company with another, earlier in 
the day, inquiring for the Squire’s 
house; and that it was said by cer- 
tain patrons of the Blue Lion, that 
Johnson of the Swan could 
more about the parties if he would. 
But Johnson was a Radical, and bit- 
terly opposed to all the traditions of 
the Hall, and a very likely person 
—so the household averred—if there 
was any mischief afoot, to be at the 
bottom of it. 

Having obtained all the reliable 
evidence which seemed to be forth- 
coming, Mr. Somers gave a pretty 
distinct hint to the hangers-on im 
the kitchen that their presence was 
no longer necessary nor desirable. 
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It’s all-a piece of foolishness, 
no doubt—a joke, if it’s anything 
at all. My advice to you all is to 
say as little about it as possible. 
You know there are fools in this 

ish, as well as in others, who will 
Pelieve anything; and you'll fright- 
en some old woman into fits, if you 
go on talking about blowing-up, and 
such nonsense.” 

Slowly, though not silently, the 
out-door retinue took their depart- 
ure, unconvinced by the Rector’s 
appeal to their superior good sense. 
That something or somebody was 
to be “ blown up”—that there was 
to be a “terrific explosion” some- 
where—and explosion was a terrific 
word in itself—this much was cer- 
tain. And “at twelve o’clock”— 
at night of course; but what night? 
That was the momentous question. 
Not last night, at all events—that 
was happily over; the more pro- 
bability that it would be this night 
—Saturday night,—a somewhat fa- 
vourite night, indeed, for deeds of 
lawlessness; or, perhaps, on Sun- 
day night, when al] was quiet—no- 
thing more likely. They parted on 
their different roads, ostensibly to 
go home to bed; but the men of 
the party found themselves very 
soon drawn together again at the 
Lion, determined at least to see 
twelve o’clock safely over in good 
company. 

The Rector accompanied Mrs. 
Wilkins for a few minutes into 
the housekeeper’s room. ‘ When 
is the Squire expected home, did 
you say?” 

“There is orders to meet him at 
a quarter to twelve to-night, sir, by 
the mail train.” 

“Does Lady Jane come down 
with him?” 

The housekeeper believed not. 

“Nor the children? and the new 
nursery governess—what did you 
say was her name—Miss Bellew ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is she an Irishwoman, do you 
happen to know?” 

rs. Wilkins did happen to know. 
She was—a young person recom- 
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mended by some Irish friends of 
Lady Jane’s, who, as the Reetor 
migh t remember, Pay herd a visit in 
the summer. “An orphan young 
lady she is, sir, as I edt 
uncommon nice young lady, as 
can say ; and the dear children have 
taken to her mightily, and for that 
matter, my lady too. But—oh 
dear! sir; what is to be done about 
this business? What do you think 
is all means? ” 

“T don’t think it means anything 
at all, Mrs. Wilkins; but as the 
Squire .won’t be home till so late, 
and you may be nervous, I'll take 
care you have sufficient protection. 
I must go home for half-an-honr, 
but I shall come back here again— 
possibly may even ask you to make 
me up a bed. Meanwhile, perhaps 
you may as well let one or two of 
the out-door men keep in the way. 
Mind,—it’s all stuff and nonsense; 
still, you women may be fright- 
ened.” 

He returned to his own. house, 
and desired to see Jem the groom. 
Jem was very anxious to tell his 
story and give his opinion, but that 
was by no means what the Rector 
wanted. | 

“ Jem,” said he at once, “I think 
you are aman that may be trusted ?” 

“Well,” said Jem, smiling, “I 
won’t make no boasts.” 

“Very good; now, you see, your 
master’s from home, and I’m going 
to give you orders. I want you to 
ride over at once to .Fordington, 
with a note to the inspector of po- 
lice there. And you are not to 
talk to the women about it,” added 
the Rector, with a smile. 

“ Bless you, sir, it’s they as talks 
to me.” 

“Well_—keep out of their way 


just now, there’s a good fellow. 


Wait,—here’s the note: take it, and 
bring me back the answer. Or you 
had better take the dog-cart, in case 
Mr. Brown thinks well to come 
over. I shall be at the Hall.” 

He let the groom out himself 
through the front door, out of the 
way of any temptations from Mar’ 
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et or others. And it is fair to 
em to say that he justified the im- 

lied confidence in his discretion 
y going straight to his stables and 

etting out the dog-cart without 

rther communication with any- 
body. 

The Rector of Long Slushington 
was a magistrate, and his note to 
the police-inspector commanded im- 
mediate attention. In five minutes 
Mr. Brown was seated by the 
greens side; and, diverging from 

e road a little to pick up one 
of his men, a brisk drive of some 
three miles soon landed him at the 
Hall, where Mr. Somers was pre- 
pared to receive him, 

Inspector Brown scanned the 
fragment of manuscript with pro- 
fessional deliberation. He turned 
it over twice, and then held it up 
to the lamp to see if there was any 
water-mark, This he understood 
to be the regular detective busi- 
ness with all legal, or illegal, docu- 
ments. 

“This here may be a do, or it 
may not,” he remarked, when he 
had finished his manipulations. 

“‘ That’s very much my own con- 
clusion,” said the Rector. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Brown, briefly, 
not conscious of any irony on the 
Rector’s part, but not quite ap- 

roving of any conclusion at all 
aving been come to in his absence. 
“I should wish, sir, if you please, 
to gee the party as this was given 
to.” 

“You will exercise your own 
judgment, of course,” said the 

ctor, “but I think it might be 
as well to wait Mr. Mansel’s arrival 
—he is expected home by the mail 
train, which will bring him here 
now in less than an hour. Suppose 
in the mean time you were to make 
some inquiries at the Swan: there 
is some talk—I don’t attach much 
credit to it—that there have been 
some suspicious-looking people 
seen hanging about there for the 
last day or two,” 

“Well, sir,” said the inspector, 
“we will wait> for the Squire, if 
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you think well, before’ we hear 
what the servants has to say, I'l 
step up and see Johnson at once,” 
He was not altogether sorry to look 
up the landlord of the Swan, wha 
gave a good deal of trouble at 
Ohristmas time, and other drinking 
seasons. 

Mr, Johnson received the police. 
man with the scrupulous courtesy 
in use between recognised enemies 
in times of truce. 

** Walk in, Mr, Brown, walk in.” 
said the landlord—always glad 
to see you here, sir, at any time; 
You'll find the ‘taproom full,’ it 
being Saturday night; and if you've 
any particular business, you'd best 
step in here to the parlour. But 
we're all very quiet and regular 
here, as you may see”—pvini 
through the open door of the room, 
where a very comfortable Circle 
might be seen round a blazing fire 
—‘T keeps a respectable house, as 
none knows better than yourself,” 

“lve no complaint to make, 
Johnson. I’ve called just to ask 
you a question which you’ll answer, 
no doubt, to oblige me. Have you 
had any strangers in particular 
lodging here, er have you served 
any within the last day or so?” 

_ “I don’t entertain no tfamps, 
Mr. Brown,” 

“T didn’t say tramps, add 
remember,” said the officer—‘] 
said strangers, Any Irish, ‘for 
example?” 

“Well, so long as a man pays for 
what he hes, I never asks if he’san 
Englishman, or an Irishman, or@ 
Dutchman, for that matter. Will 
you take anything yourself, Mr 
Brown? you’re as welcome’ as 
flowers in May ?—No?” (Mr, Brown 
shook his head.) ‘ Well—you’re 
right to be particular—you knows 
your duty, and I knows mine.” * 

“You don’t choose to tell me 
what I want to know,” said: the 
inspector. ‘“ Well—yon ain’t obli- 

ted.” 

“If you'll tell me any one you're 
looking after as you think’ I’m/a- 
‘arbouring, Tl tell you whether 
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he’s in the house or no, But you 
you can’t expect me to tell you where 
all my customers was born, I ain’t 
the Registrar-General,” 

‘There was an uncalled-for tinge 
of defiance in the landlord’s tone, 
which awakened the inspector’s 
suspicions that he really had some- 
thing to conceal. It would be waste 
of time, however, to try to extract 
from so unwilling a witness infor- 
mation which he was not, bound to 
give, and which might probably be 
obtained more easily from other 
quarters. Mr. Brown had not felt 
his’ visit to be. quite of such a 
friendly character as would justify 
him in sitting down, and the door 
of the little parlour still stood half 
open, as he turned round with a 
ceremonious ‘‘good evening” to 
the landlord. At that moment a 
man came leisurely in through the 
open street-door along the passage, 
and afier glancing into the tap- 
room opposite, passed up-stairs. 
The light of the candle which the 
landlord held in his hand shone 
quite full on the new-comer’s face 
as he went by. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Johnson,” 
said the officer for the second time, 
with a slight emphasis which might 
be taken to express nothing more 
than politeness. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brown,” re- 
plied the landlord, a little more 
sullenly and less jauntily than be- 
fore. 

The inspector had made a rapid 
mental note of the stranger, for 
a stranger he certainly “1. and 

ntly a lodger at the Swan. 
Siig ht, and somewhat foreign-look- 
ing, closely shaven, with the excep- 
tion of a small imperial on the 
chin, dressed, so far as could be 
seen in the dusk, in the question- 
able broadcloth which may mark 
either the superior artisan or the 
faded gentleman. Such @ “party,” 
in fact, as might answer. very fairly 
to the description which had. been 
given to the visitor to the Hall. 

“That Johnson's 9 greater fool 
than I took him for,’ said Mr. 
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Brown to himself, “I must have 
that party watehed.” 

He strolled leisurely along the 
village street, feeling pretty sure, 
as was the fact, that Johnson was 
watching his movements. 
he had turned the corner towards 
the Hall, out of sight of any curious 
eyes at the Swan, he stopped, and 
struck one of the little matches 
known as ‘“Vesuyians” against 
the wall. But Mr. Brown was not 
thinking of lighting a pipe;. he 
would no more have dreamed of 
smoking on duty than the Reetor 
would have taken a cigar into the 
pulpit. The little spitfire blazed 
and sputtered in the dark night 
for a few seconds, and then , 
Brown tossed it into the gutter. 
A figure came out from somewhere 
in the darkness, and lounged 
the other side of the street 
the inspector crossed over, It was 
the sergeant whom he had called 
on his way to pick up, 

Drawing out of the sight of any 
casual passer-by through the gate- 
way leading to the Hall stables, he 
gave the sergeant some brief in- 
structions to watch the back pre- 
mises of the Swan, in case the 
suspected individual should make 
an exit that way. If there was 
anything wrong, Johnson would be 
too cautious now to let him out at 
the front. ‘ 

“You'll be relieved at two o'clock, 
Jones—look out for a man in a 
smock-frock about then—that’ll be 
Robinson.” 

The police-sergeant went w 
his ro ai ack dn the Atm 
spirit which, happily, accompani 
most of us to our regular j 
however disagreeable. The in- 
spector walked back to the Hall, 

The Rector, meanwhile, had been 
sent for in another direction, At 
the other end of the village there 
was living an elderly maiden lady, 
somewhat of a character in her 
way, exceedingly charitable. and 
kind-hearted, and therefore popu- 
lar in spite. of considerable preju- 
dices and some eccentricities. 

x 
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was an excellent mistress, liberal 
and indulgent to herdomestics on 
every point but one. She was in- 
flexible in allowing no “ followers,” 
and no “leave out.” Her kitchen 
was ‘like the Happy Valley in 
‘Rasselas,'—full of all manner of 
good things, but there was no get- 
ting out it. Its attractions, 
however, were too great to be rash- 
ly forfeited: so Miss Bates’s two 
maids in turn, after dusk, took 
their. stand at that lady's back 
door, where they could hear her 
bell ‘ring, and be summoned back 
to their posts in the kitchen at a 
moment’s warning; and there, in 
their smartest caps, they received 
the attentions of all the idle young 
men in the parish, and discussed 
village events and scandals. So 
that the old lady’s domestic dis- 
eipline had the result of making 
her'servants the greatest flirts and 
gossips in the whole neighbour- 
hood. Even Keziah at the Squire’s 
had declared herself scandalised at 
such “goings-on.” The Rector 
himself had more than once, in his 
way home about dusk, remarked 
these rendezvous at Miss Bates’s 
back door, and had half felt it his 
duty to call her attention to the 
fact, but his gentlemanly instincts 
shrunk from undertaking the office 
of informer. The alarm at the 
Squire’s had been discussed with 
much unction that evening at one 
of these out-door parties; and even 
atthe risk of betraying’ their own 
secret, the servants could not re- 
sist hurrying to their mistress with 
the last improved edition of so 
choice a bit of news. Miss Bates 
was by no means a coward; but 
she had known the Rector ever 
since he was a schoolboy—indeed 
there was some kind of cousin- 
ship between them—and she took 
advantage of this, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, to claim his aid and 
advice under all circumstances. 
Besides, she had sousetiing to tell 
him. | 

When the Reetor had given her 
his calmer statement of the facts, 
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so far as they were kn 
Bates spoke. if tps: = 

“George Somers” (it was so she 
commonly addressed him), “I know 
I’m a foolish old woman, but +I 
don’t think folks can say I'm fond 
of mischief-making.” 

“No, indeed, said Mr.? ‘= 
very sincerely. 

“Well, there’s a little 
which I should like to tell a 
just because I don’t care to tel 
anybody else; and you always had 
some sense, from a boy.” 

Mr. Somers only smiled at ‘this 
moderate compliment, and- ‘Miss 
Bates went on. 

“Do you know that Miss Bellew 
who has lately come to the Hall ?” 

“The governess? yes.” 

“Who is she, and where does 
she come from?” 

“Heaven knows; she’s one of 
Lady Jane’s last whims.” 

“Well, last Thursday evening, 
just as I was coming home to din- 
ner, I saw that young lady come 
out of the little gate that leads inte 
the wood. She jumped when she 
saw me, and well she might; for 
there was a man with her, or rather 
behind her, George Somers.” 

“Ah I” gaid the Rector. 

“Yes, and it was just such 
man as you say brought this Derg 
to the Hall.” 


“ Slight and dark; rather doce 
looking ?”’ 

“With a little tuft of black ae 
on his chin.” 

“Hm!” said Mr. Somers, varying 3 
his interjection. 

“Well! why, you seem to make 


nothing of it, George Somers,” 
said the spinster, half-vexed at 
having produced so little impres 
sion, and half-ashamed im her kind 
heart at having told what might 
seem an ill-natured story. 

“T saw him too,” said the Reo- 
tor, \ we 

ith her?” 

“Yes; I had been walking that 
way, and came round into the 
bridle-road just behind them. | They 
could not have seen me, and I did 
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not know any one else had seen 
them. It’s very disagreeable alto- 
ther.” 

“And what do you think ‘it all 
means?” 

“Really; Miss Bates, I can’t pre- 
tend to say. But for this ‘little: cir- 
eumstance (which may have nothing 
at all to do with the other matter, 
after all) I should have set down 
the letter, or paper, or whatever 
it was, as a palpable hoax—meant 
most likely to frighten the Squire’s 
maids while he was from home. 
Bat the man whom I saw speaking 
to Miss Bellew, whoever he was, was 
8 stranger; and ater answered 
rather remarkably to the descrip- 
tion which that woman Tibbits 
gave of the person who called with 
the note. ore than this,—TI feel 
sure that the note itself was for 
Miss Bellew, and that the woman 
mows it. I shouldn’t have thought 
it worth while to send for the po- 
lice, I assure you, if I had not seen 
what we both saw. But such 
improbable things do happen in 
these days that, as a certain re- 
sponsibility seems to rest’ on me 
now that Mansel is away, I think 
it right to take some precautions.” 

“ Most certainly,” said the lady; 
“but it’s*horrid not to feel safe 
im one’s own house, in this stupid 
village.” 

“Tve been thinking of you, Miss 
Bates; your house is rather isolat- 
ed—we shall have four or five of 
the county police here to-night, and 
if you like it, a couple of them can 
sit up in your kitchen or anywhere 
else; they can take a turn up the 
village now and then vor = I the 
night, and the inspector will know 
where to find them if they should 
be wanted, which is not at all 
likely.” 

“Two policemen in my kitchen! 
IT think see them there. No, 
thank you, George Somers: I'd take 
my chance of these Fenians; just 
as soon. It’s well known I' keep 


no money in the house“and no 
gunpowder, I hope: ‘and they 
won't hurt an old woman.” 


or pei nhs ee but 

you'll be quite as 

said the” Rector, smiling ney 

ing his leave, “only it seemed! right 

to offer "you some kind of protes- 

tion,” ‘A nr 
Miss’ Bates’s servants 

were not made aware of the 

liberal proposal. They gathered 

some courage, however, from ‘their 

mistress’s composure, and from’ ‘the 

knowledge that Inspector Brown 

and his men had the saféty of the 

parish in charge. Still, th 

up their minds to sit up night; 

and it was currently reported aftet- 

wards that the cook declined to 

wash up either the 


“or 
kitchen’ tea-things, on the 
that “if they wanes be Flowed 
up, they might as- well be blowed 
up dirty as clean.” 
The mail train was punctual, and 
brought ‘the Squire Mr, Semers 
driving down in the’ carriage which 
met him at the station, not choos- 
ing that ‘any ex ted report 
should reach him before he eould 
himself explain the real facts of 
the case. The Squire was" in 
good-humour, and ‘rather’ in 
to treat the fears of his ‘houselold, 
and the Rector’s precautionary mea- 
sures, as a good joke, 
“Let's have'some s {" par 
son,” said ‘he, as they walked irito 
the house together, “ and then*we'll 
send ~" gets women and hear 
their e. ess you, my good 
fellow,’ ‘the ‘London np ee are 
plagued to death’ by this kindof 
thing now,’ every hour of théir 
lives,” ' 7 
Mr. Mansel ate his supper with ‘as 
hearty an ‘appetite as if Pett 
had never‘ been” invented!’ Not’a 
word of “basiness would he listen 
to until he had finished. ‘Then Mfs. 
Wilkins the’ hotisek was sent 
for; ‘and’ came in’ with ‘her’ *wswal 
curtsies; and” in more than" 
oon ‘state’ of inca . 
“Sit'dowh, my good ” said 
the Squire, “ hete’s a vias of abOePY, 
Why) you're trettibling all over.” "' 
“ Here’s' your very good health, 


x a 





sir; and my lady’s—my lady's not 
coming home, then, sir?” 

“Lady Jane remains in town, I 
am thankful to say,” replied the 
Squire. ‘I mean, of course,” (this 
was rather in answer to a nee a 
tible look of amusement on ‘ 
Somers’s face)—'‘I mean, Mrs. Wil- 
kins, that if there is anything to 
cause alarm, I’m extremely glad 
that Lady Jane should be out of 
the way of it.” 

“ Of course, sir.” 

“JT don’t attach the least import- 
ance to this foolish thing,” said the 
Squire, taking up the torn paper 
contemptuously ; “but the Rector 
was quite right to send for Mr. 
Brown—quite right—vyou'll see 
that he’s made comfortable, Mrs. 
Wilkins ; and now just let him 
know I should like to speak with 
him for five minutes,” 

“There’s one thing, Squire, I 
should like you to know before you 
see Brown,” said the Rector, with 
some hesitation, as Mrs. Wilkins 
withdrew. “I did not think it 
right to mention it to- him, but you 
can do as you please.” And he re- 
lated the circumstances of the in- 
terview between Miss Bellew and 
the stranger in the Home Wood, 
of which he had been the acciden- 
tal witness. “I must say, how- 
ever,” he added, “I saw no love- 

between them: it rather 
seemed to me as if they had been 


“D— these governesses!”’ ex- 
elaimed the Squire et (I beg a hun- 
dred pardons, tor ; antl do be- 
lieve it’s Sunday morning, too) but 
they’re enough to make a better 
man swear. They're all of them 
tarred with the same brush, I do 
declare! I'd sooner take a she- 
toad into my house than any one of 
the lot, if I'd my ownchoiee. Why, 
Somers, a governess very near. y 
married me, when I was about eigh- 
teen—she was eight-and-twenty, 
and wore a wig too, and my poor 
little brother Tom pulled it off one 
day, God bless him! an es- 
eape I had! Ah! you never heard 
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that story. Fenians! bless’ you, 

— Fenianism is innocence 
Mee ared with their goings-on,” 

o—you're too hard, Squire, " 

said the Rector—‘ much too hard.” 

“Am1I? You never was hooked 
by one of that sort?” 

No. The Rector thought in--his 
heart it would have taken some 
very fine fishing on the part of any 
governess to hook him. But what 
was to be done? What connection 
could the governess’s flirtations (if 
such they were) have with the mys- 
terious paper left at the Hall? 
spector Brown was summoned to 
a strictly private consultation, but 
even his practised ingenuity was: at 
fault. He humbly confessed 
when a woman was in the “job, 
the ordinary rules of art failed to 
apply. The awkward fact was 
— to bar — both of = 

mers and the ctor, 
this young lady won tah oak . 
far as they could wulentont, Bo 
connections and antecedents were 
entirely unknown to her present 
employers. tép6o of 

“Some pet or pro 0 
Cardross’s, a seth: friend He | 
wife’s,” said the Squire. “ That's 
the sum total of what I know about 
her. A deuced fine-looking 
though, parson, you must allow, 

eh!” 

The Rector made some qualified 
admission on the subject. 

“ These Irish hang together won- 
derfully,” said Mr. Brown, “and 
they do say there's gentry as is 88 
deep as any in it.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said the 
Squire, looking at his watch, “it’s 
too late to do anything to-night, 
and I’m confoundedly tired, 
it’s far on into Sunday morn 
too, parson. You'll keep a poe 
look-out, Brown, if you really think 
there’s anything in it, and to-mor 
row morning we'll have this woman 
—Tibbits, is it?—and we'll try and 
get the truth out of her.” 

The result of a long interview on 
the Sunday morning was to extort 
a confession, scarcely intelligible 
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through floods of from the 
unfortunate Mrs. Tibbits, who stood 
in greater awe of the Squire than 
even of the inspector, that the letter 
left at the Hall was for Miss Bel- 
lew ; that she, Mrs. Tibbits, tempted 
by the bribe of a , had pro- 
mised to forward it to ler widveas 
in London; that she had laid it on 
the table, "and that. the child (as 
was supposed) had torn it open 
and abstracted from the inside the 
paper a portion of which only had 
been found; that she herself had 
re-sealed the letter in some sort, 
and taken it to her husband (who 
was a scholar, as she observed— 
more was the pity) to address and 

It was not until some hotrs 
afterwards that she had found the 
remains of the abstracted document, 
and her natural alarm and com- 
punction, when her husband ac- 


quainted her with its po ap had 
led to the imperfect and garbled 
confession which she had wh 2 next 
evening in the servants’ hall. 

These further results of the do- 
mestic investigation were not. re- 


assuring. When the penitent Tib- 
bits had been dismissed with a 

caution to hold her tongue, and a 
mise of indemnity from un- 

own pains and penalties on that 
sole condition, the authorities civil 
and ecclesiastical held another con- 
sultation. It was clear that Miss 
Bellew held the key to the mystery, 
if mystery there were. But she 
was in London with Lady Jane 
and the children. 

“Tl tell you what,” said the 
Squire, who was sufficiently de- 
cided in his movements whenever 
any excitement shook off his nat- 
ural indolence, “I'll telegraph for 
_ the young baggage to come down 

direc 

The Rector looked up. He was 
questioning in his own mind 
whether Lady Jane was likely to 
let her obey the summons. 

“Can she leave the: children ?” 
he asked. 

Possibly the Squire saw the real 
doubt in his look. 
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“ By George! if she don’t come 

"ithe result, wee shorty. this, that 
was 

the Squire was absent that day 
from morning service—a most un- 
usual circumstance when he was 
resident at the Hall. Instead of 
taking his place in his pew, he rede 
his cob down to the railway ste- 
tion, and telegraphed his own mes- 
sage up to town. What the terms 
of that message were, were known 


. — the telegraph — 
ew, and perhaps to 

Lady 5 ro The result was that, 
while the Squire and the pny 
were sitting together at dinner 
roleegan despatch arrived, which 

ansel opened with a little 
nervousness. It was—‘‘ A. B. — 
by next train.” 

The Sunday 0 passed: but 
it was very w an ordinary 
Sunday at Slushington. Not that 
there was much outward difference, 
The services in the parish church 
went on as usual, and the Rector 
went through his duties in the 
same methodical and irre 
able manner as he had done for the 
last ten years. Something had 
been expected. from the sermon, 
and the afternoon congregation was 
increased in consequence by a few 
curious listeners; but the sermon 
had been written and finished, as 
we have seen, before any alarm 
had been given, and the Rev. Mr. 
Somers was not a man to be + Hn 
into writing a special discourse, 
any more than he artes A have been 
driven from writing what he meant 
to write, or delivering what he had 
— for all the Fenians. or,-other 

A wag which Slushington 

Some imaginative per- 

sab cenationd teak betietnaetaes 
cial emphasis om the sentence in 
the Litany about “sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion ;” and the 
response, “Good Lord, “— 
us,” came 80 ¢@ from 
some quarters of chureb, that 
the clerk looked round in fes- 
sional indignation. An awkward 
Sunday-school girl let a book fall 
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from the gallery, in the quiet! just 
before the sermon, with a bang 
which startled some. few nervous 
hearers from their knees; but with 
these trifling exceptions everything 
passed off quite uneventfully.. It 
was in the little knots.of people 
who gathered together at street 

and at the two churchyard 
gates, when afternoon service was 
over, that the tokens of some un- 
usual stir was manifest, instead 
ofthe cheerful greetings of neigh- 
bours, enlivened by just so much 
quiet laughter as Sunday decorum 
would allow, grave faces and omin- 
ous shakes of the head and half- 
whispered utterances were to be 
séen and heard in every group. A 
stolid-looking individual, wearing 
for this occasion the quiet dress of 
@ country farmer—but known to 
the initiated, through this mortal 
disguise, as Inspector Brown—was 
leaning against a corner of the 


churchyard wall, having just. come 
out of church with the rest of the 
congregation. 


‘His own devotions 
had. been rformed, however, 
among the bell-wheels and the jack- 
daws in the church tower, where 
two small windows commanded a 
convenient view of the back pre- 
mises‘of the Hall in one direction, 
and the main street of the village, 
where the sign of the Swan hung 
i in the wind, in another. 
The landlord, Mr. Johnson (who 
was not a church-goer), might have 
been seen at his door, pipe in 
hand, most of the day, defying 
public opinion more openly than 
usual, One’or a of the —— 
dignitaries of the parish venture 
to’ approach the disguised official, 
and were graciously received—on 
the understanding, however, that 
all such interviews must: be brief, 
and that no questions could possi- 
bly be answered on his i 
especial business being, as he ob- 
served, to ask them. 
“You see, gents,” said the inspec- 
tor to two smart young farmers, 
who were pressing small hospitali- 


[March, 
ties upon him in the hope of some 
exclusive induistiilice;Ih“omaxguaten 
good deal; and’ we hears a» good 
deal; but our rule isy:we:says nos 
thing.” Mr. Brown had seen seves 
ral miles of open ‘coun durmg 
his afternoon watch, aod tiene 
good deal of conversation among 
the jackdaws. But many of »the 
publie, who are. not police inspees 
tors, might enjoy a reputation for 
sagacity almost equal to Mr. Brown’s 
if they were only careful to observe 
his rule. sis 
The early winter evening closed 
in upon this unusual state of excites 
ment. As the village clock struck 
five, two men came out of the front 
door of the Swan. One of them 
was slightly built, dark, and of 
middle height; the other a short 
stout, coarse-looking person 
They looked about them for a few 
seconds, and then leisurely | took 
the road which led out of Slushings 
ton to the town of B——.. Mn 
Brown was at that moment enj 
ing a. special eup of tea in 
housekeeper’s room—a slight res 
freshment to which he was fully 
entitled after his day’s work. But 
Sergeant Jones was on the wateh; 
and striking off by a field-path at 
a rapid pace, presented himself be+ 
fore the two men as they turned 
an angle of the turnpike road. A 
glance was enough to assure him 
that one of the two was the suspect 
ed suest of the: Swan whom they 
had watched so perseveringly. Act 
ing on his instructions, he at onee 
aceosted him with some common- 
place remark, to which the stranger 
showed no unwillingness to 
His accent was Irish—palp 
enough even to the sergeant’s not 
over delicate ear. Acquaintance- 
ship between a Hibernian who is 
ready to talk and an inquisitive 
person who is specially anxious to 
talk to him ripens very rapidly; 


‘and after a stroll of a mile or. so, 


the strangers: proposed, much to 
the officer’s satisfaction, to return 


to the village, where, as they in- 
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formed him, they meant again to 
the night. He on his part 
ted a cheerful glass: at the 
Blue Lion, by way of cementing 
friendship, which was unanimously 
dto. Within a few yards of 
the inn door, by happy accident, 
- they met a plain-looking farmer— 
alias Inspector Brown—with whom 
the sergeant immediately claimed 
uaintance. The party sat down 
together in the Lion parlour: and 
though nothing could be more ap- 
parently open and  unsuspicious 
than the manner and conversation 
of the two strangers, there was evi- 
dently something mysterious in the 
object of their present visit to 
Slushington.~ No leading questions 
on the inspector’s part met with 
any satisfactory response on this 
head: in fact, they did not at- 
tempt to conceal that they had a 
secret of some kind, and that they 
meant to keep it. In other - 
spects, the strangers were b 
means bad company. The rish- 
man had seen many cities and men, 
had a fund of anecdotes which 
he told capitally, and the unflag- 
ging good spirits common to his 
countrymen. His companion was 
more silent, but made an occa- 
sional shrewd remark; and the 
other hinted that if it had not 
been Sunday evening, his friend 
could have obliged the company 
with a comic song. 

“ Well, gents,” said Mr. Brown 
at last, when all his resources had 
been exhausted, and the glasses 
had been more than once emptied, 
‘]’m uncommon sorry to spoil good- 
fellowship, but business is business. 
I’m inspector of the county police. 
and this here’s one of my men, ril 
be plain with you. I’ve nothing door 
against you, and you’ve no call to 
come with me, if you object. But 
these is curious times, you. see, and 
there’s curious people about. If 
you two gents will just walk down 
with me to the Squite’s here—he's 
® magistrate,—and were an account 
of yourselves, well and» good, and 
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poten > all panies tf Pog 
to : if no 
I shall have the duty of rec 
watch on you—a thing as: ean’é. 
pleasant to any gentleman, and not 
in noways to me. 

The younger and slighter of the 


two stran, looked at the s 
for an Sastant with pers a 
surprise.. Then he turned: to ats 
com ion. 

pon my word, Slocum,” anid 
i with the Irish accent which had 
struck both the officers, “this is 
what I may call a situation,” 

“ Rapid a 
able British farmer by inspector ef 
police,” replied the other. 

“Faith, you're civil-spoken en- 
ough, for a Peeler, if it’s a Peeler 
you are,” said the first, after a 
moment's hesitation; ‘and I’m not 
sure but we'll pay the Squireva 
visit, since you've kindly invited 


go 
with you quite on the footing of 
gentlemen?” 


“Quite so,” said Mr. Brown, 


gravely, whose official politeness 
had been acknowledged eretately 
by many “gentlemen” in 
circumstances, . ‘f You'll slempens me 
to settle the little bill.” , 

“ Certainly; if you insist,” said 
the Irish stranger, with equal polite- 
ness. ‘“ And now, if you'll be»good 
enough to show us the way. Come, 
Slocum.” 

“Go on—Ill follow thes,’ said 
his companion, solemnly. 

The inspector looked behind: him 
with professional caution as they 
_— out of the ouse 


“ Honour bright,” added: Mr, 
Slocum, laying his hand on ‘his 
heart with emphasis. 

So they Pope on. towards the 
Squire’s ; e inspector 
Irishman side side on wiv 
row pavement, kee up a li 
conversation, and the other. follow: 
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. ing close behind. The sergeant 

kon out of sight, but he, too, fol- 

wed the party at some distance 
ke rear. 

If. you'll just sit down here 
a minute, gents,”. said; Inspector 
Brown, when they had been ad- 
mitted. by a footman with a face of 
awe-stricken curiosity,— “I'll let 
the Squire know as you're here.” 
He had become on terms of almost 
intimacy with the Irishman, and 
forgot at the moment that they 
were, in a certain sense, prisoners 
in custody. But Thomas the foot- 
man expostulated, as strongly as 
— could do it, with much 
orror and indignation, at the idea 
of arg left alone in such com- 

his recalled Mr. Brown to 
pe proper sense of the situation. 
ou just step in to Mr. Mansel, 
James’’—(the inspector assumed to 
know the names of all the servants, 
male and female, in his district, 
and occasionally made mistakes, as 
im the present instance). “Tell 
the Squire there’s two. gents here 
with me wants to see him on a 
little business.” 

Thomas delivered himself of his 
message, and then went to rt 
progress in the kitchen, The whole 
establishment crept up to the en- 
trance-hall, and opened the door of 
communication ightly, to get a 
sight of the captured Fenians. 

“TI call ‘im ’andsome, I do, — 
im with eos rae air,” said the 

in an audible whisper. 

ut that’s a horful - looking 
villin, that one with the red necker- 
chief, ” remarked one of the house- 


very was sitting 
nearest to the door. He probably 
overheard it. At all events he 
turned his head towards. his critics, 
and made so extremely comical a 
face, that the two young women 
retreated with sobs of stifled laugh- 
ter—somewhat to the bewilderment 
and disturbance of Mr. Brown, — 


was chatting pleasantly with the 


Irishman, and saw nothing of «thig 
by~play. He glanced at Mr. 

but that gentleman’s face 
nothing but.a melancholy —— 
tion. 

But in a very few minutes 
were summoned into Mr. M 
library. The situation was. 
what embarrassing to all partigg 
The inspector was divided betwee 
the excitement of what might tum 
out to be a clever. capture, the fear 
of exceeding his duty, and a new 
awakened dread of being mide 
subject of a hoax. The situation 
was not improved by an indisput 
able grin on the part of Thomas, 
as he shut the library door, 000i 
sioned by another irresistible gris 
mace which Mr.. Slocum, with hig 
back to the rest, had put on for 
his special entertainment. 

Inspector Brown respectfully exe 
plained the circumstances of | hig 
meeting with the “parties,” as»he 
carefully termed the strangers, and 
especially drew attention to the 
fact that they had come with him 
voluntarily. The Squire looked :to 
the Rector, in hopes that he would 
take upon himself the office of 
counsel for the prosecution. But Mr; 
Somers knew better. He was acaus 
tious and prudent man; the Squire 
was the senior magistrate, and he 
tacitly voted him into the chair. 

“There have been some suspicious 
circumstances which have come to 
our knowledge in this place, within 
the last few days,” Mr. Mansel, be+ 
gan, “‘and the police have orders 
to watch all strangers carefully. 
Persons have been seen about my 
grounds, and a letter —_ been sent 
to @ young person ‘living. in my 
family —a letter which has fallen 
into my hands,” 

“Your honour’s far too much of 
a gentleman to read it, anyhowy! 
said the younger. stranger. 

The Banioe cleared - throat 
and coloured—so far, at least, .as 
any additional colour could find 
its way into his. florid face; he had 
made a false move at the outset. 
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oI have not read ‘the letter,” 
said he, recovering his und ; 
‘but I am acquainted with some 
ofits contents.” 

“And I think I am not wrong 
in saying that I saw yow speaking 
to the young lady im question in 
Mr. Mansel’s grounds,” added the 
Rector, coming to the rescue. He 
had recognised Miss Bellew’s com- 

ion in the wood. 

“With the greatest respect to 
you, gentlemen hoth,; I trust an 
acquaintance with a lady is not an 
offence within the cognisance of 
the police ?” 

“No; but Mr. Mansel is perfectly 
justified in preventing any sur- 
reptitious correspondence with a 
young person who is under his pro- 
tection.” 

“Faith, you'll have to protect 
‘em with lock and key, if they’re 
not to speak to the men.” 

“And that won't do it,” added 
Mr. Slocum, solemnly. 

At this moment there came a 
knock at the library door. 

“Come in,” said the Squire, not 
altogether sorry for the interrup- 
tion. 


“If you please, sir, Miss Bellew 
has arrived.” 

“Ask her to be good enough to 
walk in here,” said the Squire, 
after a brief conference with his 
companion. The younger of the 
two strangers had visibly started 


at ‘the announcement; and both 
had interchanged glances which for 
the first time betokened any uneasi- 
ness on their parts. 

All eyes were turned to the door 
as it again opened, and a tall girl 
_in travelling dress entered the room 
not ungracefully. She had dark 
and very luxuriant hair, fine eyes, 
a good figure, and was altogether 
what: is usually termed striking; 
but there was something in her 
style and expression which it might 
be hard measure to call vulgar, but 
which diminished her attractions 
to a severely critical eye, and would 
lead an experienced and dispassion- 
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ate observer’ (like’ the Rector, for 
instance) to her at onee as 
‘“second-rate.” She was ‘pale, and 
showed evident symptoms of agite+ 
tion. A ‘sudden ‘journey, under 
taken in obedience to a 

so imperative as the Squire’ had 
probably sent; was quite’ sufficient 
to-account for it. But shé fronted 
the two gentlemen boldly ' enough, 
as they rose with natural politeness 
at her entrance, and returned Mr. 
Mansel's awkward greeting with 
more ure than he showed 
himself. en she threw her 
round the room, and caught sight of 
the faces of its other occupants. ’ 

“Redmond!” she exclaim 

ringing back a om? or two, 
clasping her hands, while the colour 
rushed back to her cheeks—“ What 
means this intrusion?” 

“Good!” said Mr. Slocum softly, 
in half soliloquy, rubbing his hands 
and patting them together ins 
kind of suppressed applause— 
“Good! very good!” 

“In this presence at least, sir,” 
continued the lady, “I might have 
hoped to have been safe from your 
persecution |” vil 

“Watch her! watch her!” said 
Slocum in a whisper tothe i 
tor—“ watch her! it’s a study.” ~~ 

Inspector Brown hastily moved 
a step forward. He thought the 
lady might have a knife somewhere 
about her. : 

“Calm yourself, my darling,” 
said the gentleman who had been 
addressed as Redmond; “don’t éx- 
cite yourself— don’t.” 

« Dastard pond pursue me even 
into this place of refuge—to seek 
to deprive me evén of the bread of 
honest'dependence! And you, sir,” 
she continued, turning her fine eyes 
full upon the Squire,—you, sir, ah 

i ian, have you lent 
yourself to this?” . 

“Mark » her emphasis —it’s a 
study, I tell you,” said Mr. Slocum 
in an aside, nudging the inspector 


again, t 
Mr. Brown jumped up from the 
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seat -he had just resumed; and 
watched both the lady’s: hands, but 
he did not see anything to. warrant 
~ interference, The ire look- 

perfectly help! transfixed, as 
it. were, by Miss Bellew’s eyes ; 
and even the Rector did not seem 
to know what to make of it. 

“I, appeal to you, sir, for pro- 
tection from this man,” said the 

vyerness, drawing closer to the 
Squire, with her hands beautifully 
clasped, and looking very much as 
though she was going up to throw 
herself into his arms, 

sf Nobody will hurt you here, my 
= girl,” said the Squire, in a 

ind voice, but drawing back a 
little. .. He. was terribly puzzled, 
and a little impressed; he was very 
soft-hearted. 

“Don’t be a fool, Angelina,” said 
the young man; “no one wants 
to hurt you. I have nothing to 
do with this meeting. I hadn’t a 
notion you were in the house. If 
you'd only held your tongue, I’d 
mnever' have betrayed ye: But 
you've done your business now in 
the. governess line, I fancy, and 
you'd better come back to the arms 
that’s open for ye.” And’ with 
Hibernian warmth he half suited the 
action to the words. 

Miss Bellew threw her fine eyes 
up to the ceiling, and ejaculated 
—-‘Never!” But the tone was 
faint. 

“Come,” said he, “let bygones be 
by nes,” 

“Oh, Redmond!” she exclaimed, 

and dashed into, his arms with 
an impetuosity which threatened 
to be overwhelming. 
» “Good -again!” said Slocum. 
“The benevolent father’s out of 
my line, and I an’t tall enough to 
do it,” as he tried to raise his arms 
im an attitude of benediction over 
the pair. 

“What the devil is all this?” 
said the Squire. 

“She’s my wife,” said the Irish- 
man. 

“ And who on earth are you?” 
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‘My name’s Redmond 0’ Hallo. 
ran, gentlemen, at your services 
some time re of the Theatre 
Royal, Bally-na-keery, and at »pre- 
sent on an experimental tour ‘in 
the English provinces. My »wife, 
Mrs.” O’Halloran—allow me to in 
troduce her—in a moment of ‘weak. 
ness ran away from me ”— there 
was an appealing gesture from the 
lady—‘well, we parted—incompat- 
ibility of temper; we had only been 
married six weeks. Judge of 
surprise and delight, sir, when, 
wandering here by chance, I 
her engaged in this generous estab. 
lishment; though in a charaeter; [ 
must add, very inferior to her great 
capabilities. Till this blissful: mos 
ment, all my affectionate endeay- 
ours to win her back to the 
of duty had been ineffectual. 8 
a treasure, gentlemen; a real trea- 
sure, Mr. Brown; worth, in a good 
season and to a discriminating 
public, to say the very least; five 
guineas a-weeék.” 

“More,” interposed Mr. Slocum, 
—‘ more; and to think that such a 
voice and figure should be lost to 
the boards, and sacrificed to teaghs 
ing the rudiments———~” if 

“Be quiet, Slocum,” said O'Hal- 
loran, “My friend «here, gentle- 
men, does the comic business, ‘and 
is a universal public favourite.” 

Mr. Slocum made a face and a 
bow. TL 
“But what on earth does ‘this 
mean?” said the Rector, produc- 
ing the torn paper which had 
been the original cause of excite 
ment; “what has this to do ‘with 
it all?” 

He held it up as he spoke for Mr. 
O’Halloran’s inspection. 

“Allow me,” said that gentle- 
man, taking it from Mr. Somers’s 
hands. He looked at it for aa 
instant, and then passed it on ‘to 
his friend with a smile. 

Mr. Slocum read it with much 
gravity, and then produced from 
his pocket a dirty and ill-printed 
bill, which he presented to the 
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Rector with a smile. 
were these :— 
Mr. O'HALLORAN’S THEATRE. 
On Evening 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS! 


Characters by Messrs. Redmond O’Hallo- 
ran, Haines, Slocum, and Gorman Burke. 
After which 
THE MILLER AND HIS MEN! 


The Robbers’ Rendezvous! 


Discovery of the plot! The Mill blown up 
with a Terrific Explosion!!! 


The whole to conclude at twelve o'clock. 


“You see, Mr. Brown,” said the 
comic gentleman, “in addition to 
my more special range of charac- 
ters, I am also author and printer 
tomy friend Mr. O’Halloran’s estab- 
lishment—when he has one. ‘Times 
have been not so prosperous with 
ts as might be wished. The legiti- 
mate drama is not patronised as it 
should be, and we had hoped to 
give a little performance or two in 
the village under the patronage of 


Its contents 


that honourable gentleman and his 


family. We were even in treaty 
with Mr. Johnson of the Swan for 
the use of his barn. 

“ And when Mrs. O’Halloran cruel- 
ly refused to return to my humble 
foof———” 

“ Where js it ?” asked Angelina in 
a stage Whisper, with those ap- 
pealing eyes. 
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“(Hush, my angel!) When she 
warned..me off your grounds,.as a 
trespasser—when she spoke of send- 
ing for a constable—when she eyen 
threatened to ‘set the dogs ‘at'‘me 
(Oh! gr ey !y—I ‘wrote “ at 
least to solicit her kind ‘interest 
with you, ‘sir,’ and enclosed ' the 
rough draft ‘of ‘our ‘intended per- 
formance.” —_ 

“Well, well,” said the Squire, 
“we can’t stay discussing play-bills 
here on Sunday evening. ou 
don’t. go back to London, I con- 
clude, Miss Bellew ?” 

“ Mrs, O'Halloran will remain 
and share my fortunes,” said the 
husband with dignity. 

“You'd better share that, for 
the present,” said Mr, Mansel, as he 
handed O'Halloran a bank-note: 
“There’s some salary, you know, 
coming to Miss—to your wife. And 
—if you'll both take my advice— 
sin¢e you are married, ro try to 
make the best of a bad job; that 
is,—of course I don’t mean mar- 
riage need always be a bad job, you 
know.” 

“T'll tell. you what, Rector,” said 
he to Mr. Somers, as the others left 
the room, “it’s all Lady Jane’s folly 
from beginning to end, for listening 
to that confounded old Lady Card+ 
ross, who thinks that to be Trish is 
character enough in itself. She'll 
be recommending her a real Fenian 
for a butler, next.” 
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THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE OLD ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, © 


Dr. Déuiinesr, in a recent work,* 
after pointing out the difference 
between the German and English 

niversities (very much, of course, 
to the disadvantage of the latter), 
proceeds thus :— 


“In mentioning these points I have 
no desire to find fault with the English 
Universities. On the contrary, I con- 
sider them excellent of their sort, and 
well adapted to supply what the nation 
demands from them. I would only 
point out that they are totally different 
from the German institutions of the 
same name—that, at any rate, they ap- 
more nearly to the medieval 
niversities, and have retained more 
medieval characteristics than the Ger- 
man Societies; and that these last cor- 
respond to the idea of a ‘ High School’ 
as it may and ought to be realised in 
the nineteenth century far better than 
the English Universities. At the same 
time I will not conceal the fact that 
those renovated and improved editions 
of the old, and now unfortunately ex- 
tinet, German bursaries, the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, have many a 
time, as I observed their working on the 
spot, awakened in me feeliags of envy, 
and led me to long for the time when we 
might again have something of the kind; 
for I could plainly perceive that their 
effect was to make instruction take root 
in the mind and become a part of it, 
and that their influence extended beyond 
the mere communication of knowledge 
to the ennobling elevation of life and 
character. I have often asked myself 
why we Germans are so slow to adopt 
an institution recommended alike by 
reason and experience—an institution 
which saves thousands of fathers and 
mothers from sleepless nights of anxiety 
and sorrow, which rescues many a young 
man from ruin or from life-long re- 
morse.” 


Whether we agree with this great 
German rag rpc or not, whether 
we accept his praise or his blame, 
or both, it stile not be amiss ‘to 
attempt to gather within the com- 
pass of a short paper the main 
causes of a phenomenon which calls 
forth such remarkable words, How 
is it that, while, according to thig 
competent author’s own 
the life of the German Universities 
is deficient in the important ele- 
ments which he finds in ours, and 
is, after all, but a thing of yester- 
day—a fitful life of little more ‘than 
a century—a life, as other witnesses 
tell us, of wild, turbulent, ever- 
fluctuating excitement, which con- 
centrates the intellectual life of the 
whole people very much within 
University walls, and certainly fails 
in diffusing it through the mass of 
upper-class society,t while the Uni- 
versities of all other countries ex- 
cept Germany and England have 
fallen into decay, being either tra- 
vestied by a ministerial bureaucracy 
as in France, or existing elsewhere 
in a state admitted by all to be 
beneath contempt,—how is it that, 
while all this is so on the ti- 
nent, Oxford and Cambridge are 
still, after surviving revolution 
upon revolution, and after present- 
ing an unbroken line of continuity 
from the remotest period of our 
history, still “excellent of their 
sort, and well adapted to supply 
what the nation demands m 
them”? History must give us the 
answer. It is in considerations 
arising out of the history of these 
great institutions that we shall find 
what we are seeking. It is by 4 
calm review of such considerations 





The substance of this paper was delivered as a lecture before the University of 
Oxford on November 16, 1867, by Montagu Burrows, R. N., M. A., Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in that University. 

* ‘Universities Past and Present.’ By J. J. Ignatius Déllinger, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, &c. Translated by C. E. C. R. Appleton, B. 0. L. Riv- 


ingtons. 


+ Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on Mr. Ewart’s Bill 


last session. 
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that those who have to deal with 
their reform or improvement will 
best fulfil their responsibilities. 

Happily there is at hand as much 
material as could be expected in 
tracing back so ancient a history. 
No institution has ever had such an- 
tiquarians as those of whom Oxford 
boasts. There is little probability 
of. any serious addition being made 
to their researches. 
been compiled from their materials, 
from the Statutes of the re from 
the stray hints of medieval chroni- 
clers, aud from the archives of Col- 
leges, as well as from more modern 

aphies and local traditions; 

this by every variety of writer, 
from Dr. Ayliife, the English lawyer, 
to Professor Huber, the most fair- 
minded and laborious of German 
writers on English educational sub- 
jects. Later still we have had the 
elaborate Report of a Royal Com- 
mission. which has based many of 
its suggestions upon history; while, 
to balance its somewhat one-sided 
conclusions, we have the luminous 
Report of the University Authori- 
ties who were put on their defence 
by the Reformers of 1850. And 
now a new blue-book on University 
song brings us up to the. point 

which we may best regard 
the contrast between our own and 
the foreign Universities which Dr. 
Déllinger has made. If we refer 
more to the University of Oxford 
than to that of Cambridge, we must 
shelter ourselves under the excuse 
of the latest historian of the Uni- 
_ Versities — viz., that on all main 
points the history of one is that of 
the other. It may be added that 
their points of difference do but 
illustrate the considerations with 
which we are chiefly concerned in 
this paper. 

The vitality of the English Uni- 
Versities. must no doubt be ascribed 
very largely to what we must call, 
for want of a better word, their 
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Histories have’ 


wn with 


Nationality. They have 
with the 


the ‘strengthe 
strength, decayed with the , 
risen with the rise of the Nation, 
om the earliest cou ~~ 
istory down to the last. Every 
pulse of paneronee life has flowed 
throu ese ies; ever 
iletoren national fault, on 
found its im there; ev 
form has been initiated or 
there,—sometimes not the less fur« 
thered because for the moment op 
posed. If England has been gov- 
erned by her Parliaments, she hag 
been also govecety more than is 
generally ght, by her Univer- 
sities, Hither in her past or pre- 
sent, England would be ; 
England without them. It has 
been so both in Church and State. 
The Universities have , equally 
shared the vicissitudes of both... In 
dealing with the English Universi- 
ties, men touch the very nerves and 
fibres which run throughout the 
whole Constitution of the realm. 
We will not’ stop to discuss the 
antiquity of these venerable bodies, 
We may be content to make a 
test against the pedantry whi 
refuses to acknowledge the import- 
ance of Oxford as a place of edu- 
cation in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman times, merely because 
no formal charter of inco; 
tion as a University is nd 
earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is only necessary to quote 
the carefully - formed opinion of 
Huber, that the traditional conneo- 
tion between Oxford as a place of 
education and King Alfred has 
never been disproved, and that 
there are sufficient indirect proofs 
of it to satisfy any reasonable 
mind.* That Oxford shared. with 
the entire — and = — 
than her pro , of the hor- 
rors of the Daniels: .Temeeen and 
the Norman Conquest, and that 
these affected the inhabitants of 


re- 





* It has been somewhat too hastily concluded that the discovery of the fee 
ness of certain authorities on which the old champions of the antiquity of Oxford 
relied, has invalidated all other grounds of belief. 
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Oxford not merely like any other 
city, but the city through’ the scho- 
lars assembled there; that the re- 
establishment of the city by the 
Normans as a place of military 
strength was quickly succeeded 
by @ resumption of its scholastic 
eharacter under the auspices of the 
astute Beauclerc, whose palace at 
Beaumont sufficiently proves his 
close connection with the place; 
and that, if all other evidence were 
wanting, an ancient and important 
history must n 'y be sup- 

if we are to understand how 
Oxford could have become, except 
by magic, a centre in which the new 
study of Civil Law could make 
itself. a home in a reign of bitter 
and searce | intermit civil war 
like that of Stephen ;—all this we 
shall take for granted. It is suffi- 
ecient. for our purpose to observe, 
that) when the new Norman family 
had fairly established itself—when, 
under its first four princes, the rude 
elements of force in the body poli- 
tic had so far completed their 


struggle that the way was prepared 
forthe operations of the great 
founder of the English Constitu- 


tion;—that. founder, Henry IL, 
amongst the various portions of 
the. national fabric which he left 
in left also the two Univer- 
sities, With the earliest a 
of our august Courts of Law—wit 
the formation of the Common, and 
the introduction of the Civil and 
Canon Law—with the introduction 
of orderly legal trials in place of 
the rude Norman appeal of: battle 
and the Saxon ordeal—with the 
settlement of the relations of 
Church and State effected that 
wise prince—with theclose French 
connection formed by the first Plan- 
tagenet—with the initiation of a 
foreign policy traceable from that 
time through all periods of our his- 


tory—with the rise ofthe Scholag. 
tic Philosophy;»and the vast ‘im: 
— given by it and the’ Givil 
to the mind of the tweélfth 
century ;—with all this--andthegs 
are but a few of the leading: chap 
acteristics of that central epoehme 
the Universities of Englandjino 
longer in their infancy, but inthe 
pride of a vigorous and well-devek 
oped existence, are synchronous 
Fitted by a long past historyfor 
her task, and having, as we cannot 
but believe, already borne a consid. 
erable part in the progress of ‘the 
nation, Oxford now started on “that 
career which we are henceforth 
able to trace with ever-i 
light, while Cambridge began to 
emulate her activity, and both to 
cultivate the closest imtercourse 
with the greater, though but little 
older, University of Paris, from 
which s0 many of their early ‘evs: 
toms were derived. + 
We have lingered a moment Over 
this coufeesstleg indistinct period 
of University life, because it’ ig 
searcely possible to overrate the 
importance of such: institutions "ss 
Universities being connected with 
the actual birth and infancy of 4 
nation, On the pointe of ‘early 
University life, ‘growth, identifi- 
cation with a nation, and contina 
ousness for many centuries, the 
glorious history. of Paris offers the 
only parallel) with that we have 
just noticed; but the retrospect'is 
clouded by the memory of its fall 
It had concentrated ever 
within itself. It had no ‘sister 
University to support it when ‘the 
storm of the Revolution came.’ Its 
roots had long ceased to strike itito 
the more fertile portions of Fretith 
soil. Its fall was irremediable.***' 
The most conspicuous martk*of 
the Nationality of the English Uni- 
versities at this period (the end’ of 





— 


* A popular sketch in English of the history of the University of Paris is a 
desideratum. The bulky folios of Bulceus still remain—like those of Wood for 
Oxford—the souree te which inquirers are obliged to turn. Neither Crevier nor 
Dubarle have done for Paris what Huber has done for the English Universities ; the 
last, indeed, was dealing with a dead body ? 
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the twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
), is the increasing’ frequency 
regularity of their connection 
with the strongest power in the 
nation—the Crown. This was 
chiefly brought about under the 
ssure of the unceasing struggle 
which» was taking place between 
the Universities and the towns in 
which they had been’ founded. 
Under the earlier Plantagenets, in- 
deed, the patronage of the Crown 
seems to have been pretty equally 
divided between the University of 
Oxford and the City, for we find 
Rivthard I., in grateful memory of 
his birth and early education at 
that. place, not only granting’incor- 
tion to the scholars, the seal* 

of which is referred to in authentic 
documents, but also to the civic 
authorities, placing them on the 
game footing as those of London, 
and making the mayor butler at 
his coronation,t while his succes- 
sors frequently knighted that func- 
tionary. It is clear that the city 
of Oxford was within a very little 
of'taking a place in the civic his- 
tory of England only second to that 
of London, and that it only lost its 
sed by that connection with the 
niversity which first gave it im- 
ce. The fierce, continuous, 
traditional struggles between the 
two hodies; pent up within the 
same walls, and neither of them 
willing, nor indeed able, without 
the application of some force ex- 
ternal to themselves, to submit to 
the other, necessitated the humilia- 
tion of one or other; and as the 
nation could not do without the 
Universities, the strength of the 
Crown was put forth in their fa- 
vour. They had always one re- 
medy, which, like the Romans of 
old;’they never failed to apply when 


hard pressed,—that of secession, 
Unsupported ‘in the stragyle: with 
the eity in the reign of —— 
instead ‘of beftiending, e 
his accustomed reckless tyranny 
on the ‘scholars, a large portion 
migrated to Oambridge, giving’ '@ 
great impulse to that ‘University, 
just’ as’ Oxford itself, both before 
and after that time, received valu+ 
able accessions from Paris. Later 
on, great numbers migrated from 
Oxford to Northampton, and, later 
still, to Stamford.t Reading, Maid 
stone, and Salisbury also received 
Oxford scholars, though not to thé 
same extent as the places first 
named, But the nation had made 
up its mind; through its 
using force when necessary, 
drain was stopped, and the ‘scho+ 
lars always sent back to their old 
homes. From the beginning “of 
the thirteenth century downwards, 
charters upon charters, confirma 
tions upon confirmations, almost 
with the A rag of the confirma 
tions of Magna Charta itself, at- 
tested the royal and national ‘sense 
of the importance of the Univer- 
sities. ion 
The separation of England from 
North nee,’ with which ‘the 
thirteenth century opened; cha 
the form of connection which ' 
hitherto ‘tubsisted between Paris 
and the English Universities, —"' © 
“Et procul et propius jam Francus et 
Anglicus que, = 
Norunt Parisiis quid feceris Oxonieqae;” 


but the rivalry of the two States 
which now prevailed offered a ready 
opportunity for one or the other lite 
erary republic, whenever the strong 
arm of its own State was felt toibe 
intolerable, to throw its mi 

bodies across the Channel «The 


ith. oe 


ol 





«i Sigillum Cancellarii et Universitatis Oxoniensis.” This is referred to by 
Wood, p. 48, who says the document mentioning the common seal of the Univers 
a of Oxford, and dated 1190, was in manibus authoris. sai 


Ayliffe, p. 34. Wood assigns 


the grant of this privilege to Henry IL; and 


says it was taken from the city by Richard I. at his second coronation in 1194. 
t The marks of the collegiate character impressed on Stamford by these migra- 
tions are well exhibited in the ‘Memorials.of Stamford,’ just published by the 


Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. 
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long reign of Henry III. was to the 
Universities what it was to every- 
thing else in England, the period of 
struggle between the various forces 
of society, now organized in the 
form which they were, in the main, 
afterwards to retain. The royal 
power had dwindled to the smallest 
proportions it had exhibited since 
the Conquest, and the nationality 
of: England, produced by the loss 
of Normandy, had begun to develop 
itself freely on every side. The 
blood of the nation rallied to the 
heart. Oxford became the intel- 
lectual and political centre of the 
t contest. The halls, inns, or 
tels, which Huber declares dis- 
tinguished from their earliest in- 
fancy the English from all other 
Universities, began to mul-iply ex- 
ceedingly ; thus, under a rude form, 
Tipening and strengthening that 
principle of a common life which 
was afterwards to bear such im- 
portant fruits. The Friars were 
now firmly planted in addition to 
the Monks, whose institutions had 
so powerfully influenced the early 
days of the Universities. ‘Scholars 
flocked in {rom all parts of the 
world. The ancient system of divi- 
sion into two nations, North and 
South, each with its Proctor, is 
found in full operation. The Uni- 
versities are the great centres of 
education, doing the duty of schools 
r the young, as well as homes for 
adult students, in an age when 
everybody was inquiring and learn- 
ing with an activity of mind more 
remarkable, it has been said, than 
in our own day. They swallow up 
the Cathedral Schools, and draw all 
within their vortex. 
Never were the Universities more 
national than at this time; 
but it was the nationality of an age 
as diffefent from our own, as our 
own is from that of the New Zea- 
land of to-day. Herded in these 
Halls or Inns, much after the fashion 
of cattle, or living in holes and cor- 


ners such as are nowadays i 
ed by the most rere ms 
the poor, the young noble with hig 
military pomp of retainers jostli 
against the poor student supported 
on daily alms, each auieae claim- 
ing to be judged: by the laws-of hig 
own country, and the confusion ef 
the whole realm only too truly typi- 
fied in its intellectual centreg,it 
was a wild tumultuous life, an)en- 
campment rather than a settlement, 
a swarm of wild bees rather thanen 
orderly hive. Tumults and battles 
of course there were under these gir- 
cumstances almost without end; bat- 
tles, not with fists, or stones (or even 
life-preservers), but with swords, and 
bows and arrows, and many killed 
and wounded on either side;\the 
organisation of armies, the wild 
rough habits of civil war. There 
never was wanting an occasion for 
acombat. The old hereditary feuds 
between the University and. the 
City offered of course the most fre- 
quent opportunities; but if. that 
failed there were numerous exeel- 
lent quarrels in reserve. The Secu- 
lars against the Regulars, and espe- 
cially against the Friars, with whom 
for a century after their introdue- 
tion there was a constant struggle, 
the University against the officers 
of the Archbishop of Cante: or 
the Bishop of the Diocese, 
against School, as the Nominaligts 
against the Realists, Faculty against 
Faculty, as Law against Medicine; 
above all, nation against nation or 
parts of a nation against other 

It was this latter sort of fac- 
tion-fight which probably gave rise 
to the well-known proverb which 
connects Oxford disturbances with 
those of the realm.* North and 
South had each its own charac- 
teristics proceeding from national 
circumstances, t.e., dating from the 
rivalry of the Angles and Saxons, 
and ready to break out in Oxford, 
or in the nation at large, on very 
slight provocation. Thus in times 





* “Oum pugnant Oxonienses, 
Post paucos menses volat ira per Angliginenses.” 
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of: civil war, which a very little 
historical knowledge will enable us 
to connect with this old quarrel of 
race, Oxford of course took its part; 
while at other times the local causes 
of division already named rallied 
on either side the hereditary ene- 
mies who had come to Oxford from 
either side of the Trent. The re- 
sistance to the Papacy came chiefly 
from the Northerners, who included 
the Scotch, while the South Eng- 
lish, reinforced by the Welsh, Irish, 
and Continental Scholars, were its 
supporters. Even Nominalism and 
Realism were found to have a hid- 
den connection with the points of 
the compass; and Northerners, by a 
strange fatality, were bound to be 
Realists, though Reformers; while 
Southerners must be Nominalists, 
in spite of the use so often made 
of 
ism they .supported. 


ominalism against the Roman- 
It would be 


interesting, if we had space, to fol- 
low up the hints given us by the 
historians, and trace in detail how 
these prime differences shaded off, 


as time went on and local distine- 
tions disappeared, the Popery of 
the one party into Jacobitism 
and Toryism, the Reforming. pro- 
clivities of the other into Hanoveri- 
anism and Whiggery. Nor were 
the studies which succeeded the 
Seholastic Philosophy exempt from 
the same partisanship; the intro- 
duction of Greek being patronised 

cely by the Southerners, while as 
stoutly resisted by the men of the 
North, under the name of Trojans. 

Hence also is deduced thé dif- 
ference between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and the tendencies of 
the Scotch Universities, when the 
time came for their . foundation, 
may be traced to the same source. 
The .Northerners, drawing their 
forces from a smaller and poorer 
area, were generally in a minority, 
and more often went to the w 
Unable to brook inferiority, they 
migrated elsewhere—to Cambridge, 
or, later on, to Scotland, carrying 
with them their traditional princi- 
ples, their ancient enmities, 
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There was, however, a better side 
of the picure. Not only in Oxford 
itself, but throughout the island, the 
antagonism of the two great prin- 
ciples of stability and progress was - 
diffused. The inestimable adv: 
was secured throughout our 
eval and modern history of having 
both sides of these great peivcigaee 
thoroughly advoeated. Publi 
ion formed itself under the 
of a literary class. Our political 
Constitution felt the impulse, The 
great divisions of party-government 
te pap ae, country owes’so much 
of its later glory and advancement, 
may not indeed have had their sole, 
or even principal, origin in, but 
certainly derived vigour ona 
root, deep down below the surface, 
unobserved and forgotten, but none 
the less surely doing its work. 

What, however, was the effect on 
the Universities themselves of this 
tumultuous life? No doubt it fixed 
deep in their constitution the, sen- 
timent. that Sa rights and 
privileges to guar e truly, Eng- 
lish sense of being bound to stand 
up and do. battle for principles, 
whatever they are. No doubt .it 
fostered the idea of a republic.of 
letters—the conception of the dig- 
nity of literature. No doubt. there 
was a charm about this boisterous, 
swash-buckler life, an expansion 
of ideas arising from the fact of 
being in the very centre of the life 
of the nation, No doubt the rivalry 
of the great teachers of Philosophy 
and Theology was a stimulus, to 
their own exertions and the atten- 
tion of the scholars, No doubt, in 
short, the, system, or rather no-sya- 
tem, was not unsuitable for the 
rude age in which it flourished; .but 
the evils were They soon 
pase able. _ As manners 
improv public opinion . declared 
against this tumultuous life; order 
was to take the place of disorder— 


kings and their chancellors were to 
vie mith each other in emedying 
great 


famous Universities, As under the 
three Edwards the old rude outline. 
Y 
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of the Constitution was moulded 
into the shape it still for the most 
part. retains, so ‘under these’ mon- 
archs the nt Collegiate char- 
. eter of the Universities took its 
development. Let us ‘trace the 
events ‘of this period in some de- 
tail. 
In the Civil War of Henry ITI.’s 
a. find Oxford m the main a 
faithful representative of the na- 
tion in resisting that happy series 
of “ Papal aggressions” which once 
and for ever opened the eyes of 
Englishmen to the true nature of 
thePapacy. In 1238 the Bishops 
of England take its part against the 
vindictive Legate (who, indeed, had 
not’ been too well treated), declar- 
ing it} to be “the second school 
of the Church” — Paris being the 
first — “the maintainer of piety 
and’ learning most ‘famous over the 
world!’ Later on, the influence of 
Grosseteste and Montfort carries 
the whole University with it, and 
tiakes' Oxford the centre of the 
national struggle. No less than 
four® Parliaments are held there 
in Henry [1I.’s reign. With the 
rest’ of the nation its glad obedi- 
ence to Edward’ I. showed that re- 
sistance had been founded on real 
grievances, and was unconnected 
with ‘any disaffection to the Crown 
as ‘such. One of the steps taken 
by our Kings at this ‘period — it 
was first taken at Cambridge — 
was to inhibit tournaments in both 
Universities—a step towards dis- 
eduntenancing their warlike habits. 
Exemption from Tallages is also 
elaimed and gained.» Edward I. 
80 far' favours the scholars at the 
expense of the citizens, that he in- 
hibits the latter from using for any 
other om dwellings’ once let 
‘to echo. As a part of his war- 
pe i¢y in the Conquest of Scotland, 
refused to let the Scotch stu- 
dents leave the place, for fear they 
might “‘by a foreign education be 
goned with State innovations.” 
Pritige, he ‘had in 1270* mediat- 


tothe “TA 
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ed between the University and-citi- 
zens of Cambridge)» rela 

‘Edward II. seerns to have: taken 

interest. im Oxford. +) 

ollege is said to have owed 
foundation to the vow he» 
during his flight of sixty’ 
with the Douglas ‘at: his | 
Bannockburn. . aan 
not be true; ‘but, at deposition 
while the University takes his part 
and the citizens that of Mortimer 
it is certain that all lectures . 
stopped for several months, | 
ward III. had, it ie said, studiedvat 
Oxford as a boy, under Walter Bur- 
ley, and owed much of his ‘educa- 
tion to Richard’ of Bury, a great 
benefactor of Oxford. 


ardently desired, into a rival’ Uni- 
versity, well knowing the danger 
of a centre *for Northern rote 
“It is not our pleasure that 
or studies be held anywhere “than 
in places where the Universities 
now are;” a resolution similar*to 
that he took with regard to staple- 
towns. If the infancy of: com- 
merce required protection andeon- 
centration at the bidding of ‘what 
was a sound political economy ‘fur 
that day, much more did the young 
manhood of University education. 
“ Edward III,” says Ayliffe, “de- 
serves to be preferred before all his 
predecessors on account of his pat- 
ronage and many’ liberalities con- 
ferred hereon.” He is reckoned 
amongst the Oxford authors ‘of 
this period, having written a work 
on laws and some epistles. , 
To him helonged the task of ‘put- 
ting an end to. the battles of ¢en- 
turies between the University and 
City of Oxford. The wars of Ed- 
ward I., as well as’ his own, had 
turned Englishmen of the middle 
elass into skilled soldiers. Welles 
in the first reign, and Bereford in 
the second, were fit captains for 





— 
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* Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge.’ 
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battles such as were now fought. 
We need not dwell on the, terrors 
of the ‘Great Conflict» of , St. 
Scholastica’s Day, 1353, which the 
hic pages of Wood have made 
Fiiheiently familiar ; but it may. be 
remarked, that the way seems to 
have been prepared for this, fright- 
ful struggle* (which. reminds us 
rather of a Sepoy Mutiny or the 
French Revolution than of an or- 
dinary English fight) by the inter- 
necine contests which hed shortly 
before. taken place between, not 
only the rival factions of ‘scholars, 
but the masters and scholars—the 
last. being one of the most san- 
guinary as well as discreditable of 
the whole series. The. terrible 
lague of 1350, which reduced the 
Fincrensitey to less than one-fourth 
of its usual numbers, had also, in 
all probability, a great effect on the 
issue ; for the disparity of numbers 
when the City was reinforeed by the 
savages of the surrounding villages, 
tempted the one party to a despe- 
rate resistance and the other to an 
indiscriminate ven All this 
wag to cease, The very gravity of 
the evil worked its cure. Hence- 
forth the City was unmistakably to 
submit to the University; and the 
sign of its submission, long a galling 
badge of its humiliation, has only 
been removed in our own day. t 
These wars, however, left another 
and a much more permanent as 
well as important mark. The 
necessity of a Collegiate life was, 
as we have said, forced upon the 
minds of all thoughtful.men, The 
scandals attaching to a Republican 
Church Militant were too much 
even for that fighting age, and the 
contrast presented, on the one hand 
by the Colleges, as they were found- 


ed one after another, and on. the 
other hand by the. inhabitants, of 
the, old Halls.and the loose berdes 


gens) outside, = ~ eel hak 


and Colleges, was  daily,-be- 
coming more, remarkable. .. The 
work achieved by Walter de Merten 
at Oxford in the thirteenth 
ing with it issues so far beyond 
what that t man, could, 
foreseen, and soon afterwards wise- 
ly imitated by the . foundationof 
Peterhouse at Cambridge, had made 
itself.felt by,the end of the fours 
teenth Pimentel Six aa 
tions (University, erton, 
Exeter, Oriel, and Queen’s)/hhad. wit- 
nessed at Oxford to the. public spimit 
of kings and queens, a 
and statesmen, and now Williamof 
Wykeham was to surpass them alk 
His College, founded on a grander 
scale. than its predecessors; wand 
with. statutes of a. more gent 
character, ‘so that it well deserved 
to be called New,” became!) the 
model. of the great founders of the 
next century. It gave a:most #é 
rious blow to. the no 
system, which dragged \oni\-but.'a 
degraded existence till the reign) of 
Elizabeth. By that time the:'Gol- 
leges had. practically beconie...the 
University. The statutes of Maud 
did but surround with | the, force 
of law what custom and circum- 
stances had brought about of them- 
selves, ‘ asd 
Among these circumstances: we 


must give @ inent place to the 
vast ond euidion dimingtion- of the 


E 
s 
eS 
3 


century, 
have already referred. Without en- 
dorsing the celebrated. statement 





aided as it was by some two thousand rustics m 


under a bl 


y 


” * "The battle lasted three days, and ended fe AN cpeiee Yr - 7 ie iy, 
‘ ” ’ 
e 


The oath to respect the 


of the’ Unive 


taken each year 


“Great Conflict” by the incomiiig’ Mayot't6 thé Vice-Chaticellor was’ 


with by the University @ few years 
te Be Mayor used to pions a 


sixty-three silver pennies in memory of the mumber of masters: 
in the Great Conflict. The-mumber slain was, however,«im alb probability: muth 
ne 99 wares) Tint « t 


greater. 


Within pear ern 
VieeOhaneelor of St. urch 


scholars slain 


warts 
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about the 30,000 scholars who are 
said to have been at Oxford in the 
earlier part of the century, there is 
plenty of evidence that the numbers 
ae porta great, and that they had 
atly reduced by the 
waa of it. t. Phis diminution hay been 
ascribed to various ca such as 
the allurements of the Friars, who 
attracted students to their Societies 
without the consent of their parents, 
to the dearness of provisions, and to 
the a of another sort of 
Provisions, ~ te om by which the 
Pope “provided” for the incum- 
pe of Livings, and thus prevent- 
niversity men from obtaining 
them. The state of constant war- 
fare above described, added to the 
incessant pestilences brought on by 
the filthy Ttate of the place, would 
be of themselves, however, suffi- 
cient to account for it, if the same 
causes had not existed all along. 
But they had become intensified at 
this pened, and the civil disorders 
of the country after the failure of 
the French wars, culminating in 
the disturbances of Richard II.’s 
reckless reign, could not but have 
their effect on the Universities. If 
these storms of the wider area had 
not been felt in the smaller it would 
indeed have been one mark the less 
of that Nationality which we are now 
‘The decline in the numbers 
aed favoured the 
whilst the rise 
of these latter a against any 
rally in the numbers of tle former. 
On the one hand the unused Halls 
were easily bought up, and their sites 
absorbed by the Co! while the 
larger space these bodies began to fill 
as the others sank away gave them 
ige of success. Nor only had 
eir favour = — of 
, the patronage of the great, 
and the visible space they filled in 
the public eye, but they might well 
claim. the lion’s share of the 
pames of which the Univ 
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L’s reign for ‘being-versed im)ithe 
learning of their day, two of hé 
own sons; in Bdward II.’s rei 
she reckoned 4 out‘of; 21; and: 
Edward III.’s, 9 out of 52, and 
amongst these are the greatest 
names of the age. The other Cok 
leges were beginning to emulate 
Merton. Everything went to fies 
ther this great change. 
Two other precy we 
dent with the rise of th 
throw light upon this the bc 
ford had been the centre of thé 
eat Pre-Reformation struggle 
ound Wicliff had gathered all 
those Northern elements of o 
sition to Papal’ oppression whack 
had existed from the first, the old 
Anglo-Saxon National-Church. feel 
ing. The struggle was perhaps even 
more severe than when the Re 
formation at last came. Richard 
IL’s letters to the University urg- 
ing the expulsion of Wicliff and 
his friends, are constant and press 
ing. All eyes were directed to 
wards the scene of a conflict such 
as the world had not witnessed for 
a thousand years, The silencing of 
the Reformer was at last achieved, 
but at the expense of the numbers 
of the University. And, secondly, 
this Collegiate system took its Tise, 
or rather obtained its development, 
at a time when the French wars: of 
Edward ITI. had completed the ‘se- 
aration between this country and 
ance. The change in the national 
aotng may be toed by the fact, 
that the marriage of our kings with 
French princesses, which had hitli- 
erto been regarded with favour, ae 
from Richard’ IL’s rei 
wards (except when a 
quest, as in the case of 
considered by our 
deadly crime. No om poy aout 
hold its own unless it made war, or 
pretended to make war, with the 
national enemy. French disap- 
from our courts of law; ood 
icliff and Chaucer, two thorough- 
bred University men; reduced our 
vernacular sibarty'* a5 to its present 
form. The Universities felt*’the 


om 
Henry V3) 
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nétional change. The French and 
Continental students were now sel- 
dom seen within their precincts. 
d rose to the measure of its 
fall height. Insularity took . the 
place of cosmopolitanism; and even 
the provincials took a different 
ition at Oxford. me of the 
faction-fights were between the 
Welsh and the Northern and 
between the University and the 
Irish Chamberdekyns. This again 
acted in furtherance of the new 
Qollegiate system, which was more 
aristocratic and exclusive, though 
designed and still chiefly used for 
poor men, than the democratic Re- 
public. We are at no loss then to 
ive how at this period the 
niversities presented a true image 
of the nation. 

The fifteenth century may be 
taken as standing by itself, as much 
in University as in national history. 
It is the period of transition from 
medieval to modern times, the 
period of reaction from the tur- 
moil which had attended the Wic- 
liff struggle, the period of repres- 
sion only to be succeeded by a far 
more tremendous explosion, of at- 
. tempts. to govern, the Church by 
General Councils, quickly followed 
by assertions of Papal power more 
intolerable than ever before, of new 
discoveries, of changes in the routes 
of commerce and the organisation 
of states, of foreign and civil wars, 
under cover of which English so- 
ciety was marching out of its an- 
cient into its modern condition. 
Hew completely do the Universi- 
ties in this century reflect the na- 
tion!. If kings and statesmen are 
rallying round the old Church in 
the cause of order, they combine in 
making these institutions the very 
centre of their operations. If the 
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English voiee is to be heard, frei 
from the fame of Poy 
European Councils, in the. 
sities it must find a tongue.* If 
the grievous troubles of the nation 
have depressed the cultivation. of 
literature, it is here where such )de- 
peas is ‘most felt. The verydrain 
by which so re of yr papi 
niversities is drawn is signi 
eant. The metropolis, so. i i 
in determining the issues of many.s 
national struggle, fast growing in 
wealth and importance in spite.of 
all the national woes, carries off, in 
this century the professions of law 
and medicine, now b ing di- 
voreed from their ecclesiastical con- 
nection,t never to return in any 
force to their old homes. . Parallel 
with the social movement, which 
with the Wars of the Roses threw 
off the national feudality and chi- 
valry, the Universities cast off the 


Chichele proved a worthy successor 
of Wy and seems to have set 
the tone of Oxford almost as influ- 
entially as that remarkable maa. 
Waynflete passed on the torch.frem 
him to Wolsey. With. these.great 
ecclesiastical statesmen for patrons, 
the Universities were .now more 
than. ever identified with the na- 
tion ecclesiastically. In 1467 Henry 





“® Robert Hallam, the famous Bishop of Salisbury, who so ably represented 


land at the Council of Constance, “the right hand of the’ Emperor,” who 


heid 


Eng- 
together the Germans and the English (Milman's ‘Latin, Chin 


19, 62), and Henry de Abingdon, who earried the precedence of Kngland over 


at the Council, were Oxford men. 


¢ Ayliffe’s ‘History of the University of Oxford,’ and Hook's ‘ Archbishops of 


Canterbury,’ vols. iv. and v. passim. 
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Vi, under .. Chichele’s. guidance, 
ee. a letter from, Woodstock 
aacaipciistin id eke dint 
com ng of .the u- 
fon of the number of students, and 
exhorting them to make such pro- 
vision from the Ohurch’s patrimony 
ag, would make the University de- 
gree .an advantage. Next, year, in 
uence, it, was decreed in sy- 
nod that all patrons should be. ob- 
liged for ten years to confer bene- 
fiees. exclusively on graduates, and 
the time was extended still further 
in a later synod. ’ 
«@be Laneastrian family was 
in» all. its branches eminently 
favourable to the Universities. 
Beaufort and Gloucester, if they 
agreed. on. no other point, vied 
with each other on this. Cardinal 
Beaufort. is as clearly associated 
with our Divinity School as Glou- 
cester with the Bodleian Library. 
Their work has been superseded, 


but. what we owes its origin 
to them. “ Gloucester,” says Ay- 
liffe, “was never wanting to sup- 


port us in cases of the greatest dif- 


V. had been Beau- 
xford, and probably 
owed some, of his t conceptions 
both to tutor and University. Both 
he.and his father left marks of their 
reign at that place. In consequence 
of the cme laid by Richard’s friends 
at rd, Henry IV. forbade the 
attendance. of any- great number of 
servants except on certain occasions, 
including the meeting of Convoca- 
tion; and.in Henry V.’s reign, in 
order to put.an end to the constant 

e of the Irish Chamberdekyns, 
«University statute was passed, 
based.on an Act. of Parliament, by 
which “ ae their _ in 

college or they uld 
ray ther al night. "—* whence the 

of these” (Chamberdekyns), 
“of which there were many, sen- 
sibly droared apace.”* Thus the 
way was left completely open for 


fieulty.”, Henr 
fort’s pupil at 


he, gg raed ap 
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educated at Oxford, and ! 
up at the feet of Beaufort and 
chele, ill-qualified ‘as he was for the 
weight of a Crown at such d period, 
seemed born for the task of pro 
moting the cause of education and 
religion. His magnifivent works dt 
Cambridge and Eton at the ag 
moment attest his devotion, but his 
patronage of Oxford was also both 
consistent and wise. Finding Ox 
ford statesmen ready to give of thei 
substance for their own University; 
he applied. himself to that w 
required his aid most, but he gave 
benefactions to All Souls, Magda 
len, and New Oollege, the three 
fashionable Colleges of that century, 
The Wars of the Roses stopped 
these great works, and played 
their part in diminishing the 
number of students. Edward IV, 
and Henry VII., the children of 
the strife, had no taste for this 
sort of expenditure, though they, 
as well as Richard III., each mm 
turn, visited Oxford in great state, 
and recognized its,importance, and 
though Henry VII. sent his son 
Arthur to study at Magdalen,’ at 
that time the leading College. In 
the state apartments of Magdalen 
(beautifully restored of late years), 
each of these kings on their visits 
lodged. Margaret, Countess ‘of 
Richmond, however, true to her 
Laneastrian blood, supplied the 
~— of kings, and, besides her 
oundation at Cambridge, her fam- 
ous Professorships ushered in a new 
period of life at both Universities, 
Still more clearly may the na- 
tional characteristics be traced ‘by 
the constant struggle which rag 
upon the question of Unive 
jurisdiction. As in so many other 
cases, the Papal and the national 
claims over Oxford and Cambridge 
had never been very clearly defined. 
The Crown, the Pope, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; had each 
some grounds for maintaining their 
exclusive rights, Resistance to ithe 
Papal claims had been successful 





* ‘History of the University of Oxford,’ p. 185, and Wood, sub anno, 
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so long as a Lollard House of Com- 
mons. was, able to lead the nation, 
and while the Councils of the West 
were asserting their supremacy, over 
Popes,, But the Councils passed 
away, and the Popes remained. 
Again the Roman bulls asserted 
their authority, Even . Chichele 
who had once shown much national 
irit, was obliged to bend before 
e storm. If the National Church 
could not hold out, it was not to 
be expected that, the Universities 
should, Till the Reformation thun- 
dered over the land, Rome kept her 
own recovered sway in, these seats 
of learning, and the old national 
ights were lost. 
. No doubt. the Universities had 
fallen low in the first half of this 
century, but there is some reason 
to. think that their depression 
has been exaggerated by those au- 
thors from whom most of the his- 
tory of Oxford is derived, At any 
rate, it is certain that the Col- 
leges, long before the end of the 
century, had somehow or other suf- 
ficient vigour to receive, first of all 
European nations except Italy, the 
Greek literature which the fall of 
Constantinople had set free, and to 
educate the men who were to pass 
it on to the next. generation. It 
does not look like a dead body when 
it produces at a birth such men as 
Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, Tunstall, 
Colet, Lily, and Sir Thomas More, 
We have been lately recalled to a 
ateful memory of some of the 
“ Oxford Reformers of 1498.” 
If these’ great men, with the for- 
eign accession of Erasmus, give the 
impulsive stroke which sets the Uni- 


yersities in motion, Wolsey stands exp 


alone in the magnificence of his 
schemes for their benefit, and the 
success of his efforts to place them 
at the head of the national progress, 
We need not here dwell on. the 
grandeur of his conception, nor stop 
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to endorse the complaint which 
rises in the minds of most/who hear 
in the, Christebureh Bidding Prayer 
the name of the tyrant ist sub- 
stituted for that of the gifted. 
nator.* It is enough for our pur- 
pose that we trace once more in’the | 
ellow of Magdalen the influence 
of Oxford on the nation; and, inthe 
efforts of himself and his master, 
the reflex influence of the nation 
on the Universities. From this 
riod the Universities date, and have 
preseryed .in unbroken suceegsion, 
the connection of University Pro- 
fessorships and College foundati 
the system of general education 
along with particular supervision 
under which they ‘now flourish, 
This Collegiate and Tutorial system 
has indeed been at times, per 
till this century, pretty ies 
a hard stepmother to the Profes- 
ngrinte, wea they neve somehow or 
other worked together. At any 
from this time, though the College 
had so far absorbed the students as 
to have become practically the Uni- 
versity, the connection between the 
Colleges, the uniting link, was to be 
found at least.as much in, the Pro- 
fessors as in the Chancellors and 
the University. officers. aM 
That the Universities survived 
the fall of this magnificent patron, 
that when the monasteries 
swept away they were themselves 
allowed to stand, has often 
a matter of, —es somewhat ig- 
norant, surprise, That the tempo- 
rary prosperity they had enjoyed 
under Fox and Wolsey should now 
be exchanged for a period of. de- 
eided rgd 8 was to have been 
ected. The  pestilences.; 
played their, part... No less, than 
twelve are recorded in the reign 
of Henry VIL. And the ejection 
from the Universities of so many of 
those stiffer spirits which would 
not bend to every opposite blast, 





r 


* The “ Bidding Prayer,” used by the preacher before a University sermon, 
based upon the form given ini the 55th Canon, but varies slightly according to! the 
use of different Colleges, and even tho will of the preacher himself. Heary VIIL 
is of course the Jegal founder of Christchurch. 
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as it blew from the Courts of Henry, 
Edward ‘VI., and Mary, could not 
but deteriorate them “for a time. 
Still they suffered with the nation, 
supplying the leading combatants 
on either’ side—a Cranmer and a 
Ridley, a Latimer anda Pole. They 
were still the home and refuge of 
learning: It was reserved for Eliza- 
beth to build up the old Universi- 
ties as she built up the Church and 
the State. 

Few ‘things are more interest- 
img than’ the accoutits which have 
reached us of een Elizabeth’s 
stately visits to Oxford, the meet- 
ing of perhaps the best educated, 
and “certa‘nly not the least cap- 
ablé; mind of the age, with those 
to ‘whom she looked for the re- 
novation of her harassed domin- 
ions. Within twelve years of her 
accession the marks of past dis- 
orders had been obliterated, and 
the independent privileges of the 
Universities secured \y Act of Par- 
liament, If Leicester vade in some 
respects an indifferen Chancellor, 
his mistress took good vare to gov- 
ern through him, as she afterwards 
did through Hatton and Buckhurst. 
Under’ the abler management of 
Burleigh, Parker, and Whitgift, 
Cambridge, however, for a time took 
the’ lead. By means of these Chan- 
cellors ‘most of the old abuses were 
removed at both Universities. The 

inciple of conformity to the now 
firmly-established Reformed Church 
of the’realm was strictly laid down 
and thus an end was put to the fatal 
interruptions of the work of the 
place occasioned by religious dissen- 
sions. All students were ath 
the Statutes, and be entered on the 
Matriculation books; and no Degree 
was to be conferred unless the pro- 
per exercises had been formed. 

Such as Elizabeth left them have 
the Universities in all substantial 

ints remained. Connected chiefi 
in her reign with the fast multi- 
plying schools of the country, they 
no longer to be what they 
had once been, almost the sole edu- 
cators of the nation, but contented 


themselves with supplying the | 
est guitare the times eo d prem 
the clergy, and 8 spri 
ling of the middie. hier 
Protected by the Crown 
the revolution that had taken. 
they transferred their allegiance, 
without losing their ancient pri 
leges, from the Pope to the 
reign. They did indeed but return, 
like the nation, to a former position, 
though to one now no longer dig 
puted. Since that time they have 
been the strongest bulwarks ‘of 
Church and Crown. 

It has been the fashion to 
the work done by the Universities 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; but it was in realit 
little, if at all, less glorious than 
any in their history. The number 
of learned Divines they produced 
will scarcely be believed, except by 
those who have been at the pai 
to examine the list for themselves; 
and the gentry they educated were 
certainly not inferior to any ‘in 
Europe. The professions of Law 
and Medicine had, as we have seen, 
been all but lost before the Refor 
mation. The abstraction of ‘so 
much Church preferment by that 
event did indeed for a moment set 
University students once more upon 
the pursuit of the medical profes+ 
sion; but so great was the number 
of quacks thus suddenly thrown 
upon the public, that in hasty self 
defenee the London College of Phy- 
sicians was established. The Uni- 
versities, though they have never 
relinquished the attempt, have 
never since been able to rival that 
institution for one of their ancient 
faculties, or the Inns of Court for 
the other. The practical mind of 
Englishmen preferred men bred'‘at 
the place where practice could be 
got. The inereased demand’ for 
schoolmasters, and the growth of 
literature as a profession, though 
slight indeed compared to what they 
have since become, redressed in some 
degree the balance. The cotintry 

uiesced in what itcould not help. 

ow the first Stuarts identified 
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themselves with the Universities, 
how Laud acted over again the part 
ed, before him by Wolsey and 
y Queen Elizabeth, surrounding 
custom,,as we have said, by tlie 
framework of law, and giving a still 
more ecclesiastical tone eh 
too strictly so—to the Univer- 
sity he loved so well; how the Uni- 
versities repaid the debt when the 
storm, which their patrons had, it 
must be admitted, too much share 
in) producing, came; how they fell 
with the rest of the. nation under 
the hand of violence, and rose with 
the nation when the storm had 
passed; how the Restoration nat- 
urally became the period of reward 
for faithful services—the period 
of princely benefactions, of beau- 
tifying and perfecting the visible 
structures which now meet the eye 
—for a very great part of what is 
not quite modern, is the work of 
the Stnart dynasty—is an oft-told 
tale, and we shall not repeat it. 
As the last of the great national 
assemblies held at Oxford for pur- 
either of Church or State 
was held at this period, 1680, we 
may, however, sum them up in this 
place. The list affords some indi- 
cation of the political importance 
which the convenient central posi- 
tion, of Oxford and its ancient tra- 
ditions. combined to create. In 
Saxon times the Witenagemote met 
there thrice. In Plantagenet and 
Stuart times, without reckoning 
the doubtful assembly of Charles 
I’s reign, twelve Parliaments have 
met. at Oxford, besides several 
Conferences and _ other political 
gatherings. Fifteen — ecclesiastical 
Councils have also met there at 
different periods of our history. 
After this time it is enough to 
refer to their conduct under James 
II, to be reminded that the heart 
of the nation, when the limbs ‘were 
d by the surprise of an tn- 


paralleled audacity, still beat high 
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at the Universities, and to, point:to 
the way in which. Oxford to 
the old dynasty, while 

readily accepted the new, in. on 
der to illustrate the. conflict of 
national feeling which they faith- 
fully represented. It is still more 
to our purpose to remark how |the 
new studies which came in with 
the later Stuarts found their head- 
quarters at Oxford and Cambridge; 
how the University which had been 
far before its age in the persons 
of Grosseteste and Bacon was the 
leader of its generation in the per- 
sons of Robert Boyle and. the 
founders of the Royal Society, and 
thus how Physical Science went 
forth from its walls winged for its 
modern conquests; how the st 

of mathematics leaped to its 
height at Cambridge in the persons 
of Newton and his peers; how 
Locke from Christchurch set free 
the philosophic thought which Ger- 
many has so often claimed as her 
own, ; 
If we follow on the history. still 
later, we observe the same synchron- 
ism between the sluggishness of the 
nation in the eighteenth centary 
and that of the Universities, the 
period of moral corruption in Church 
and State, only broken by the wild 
war-cry of the French Revolution,’ | 
But no sooner is the spell broken 
than with the nation the Universi- 
ties also start to life, and from the 
commencement of this century run 
their career side by side, urging 


each other with 
“ Advaneing tredt, 
Til, like twin stars, with even pace, 
Each lucid ‘course ” * 
runs abreast of the progress of the 


age, “stimulated by searching ex- 
aminations and parti fongny 


” developing the best 
stadt int tsp rent and, by-degeaan 
a working  Profe te, to 


amine; adding: 6 


the number of students,* 
larger ‘and larger areas of ‘society, 


rae hf 





* The number of matriculations at, both Oxford and Cambridge ig. hes 
equal, and steadily increasing. Reckoning average time taken to obtain an 
Oxford degree at three years and ahalf, and that taken to obtain a Cambridge 


ey 
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and firmly fixed. in the respect of 
the nation.*| The formation of new 
Universities leaves. them unchanged. 
Tt does. not affect ‘them; ‘They are 
still, though capable of further im- 
provement, National, 


In using the word “national,” it 
is necessary to guard against mis- 
construction. The brief outline of 
history given above will afford no 
eountenance to the view that the 
Universities are the creatures of the 
State. The existence of a power, 
lodged somewhere external to the 
Universities, which could step in 
upon occasion and redress abuses, 
hasbeen, indeed, an obvious fact. 
This power, in matters of civil right, 

of course, been exerted by the 
State; though even here it is import- 
ant to observe that the Universities 
have always had their own special 
and independent Courts of Law 
recognised by the law of the land. 
But the power to interfere with the 
roceedings of the Universities has 
n Claimed, as we have seen, by 
various parties; and in the conflict 
of’ claims the Universities found, 
before the Reformation, a constant 
argument for maintaining more or 
less of freedom. At the Reforma- 
tion itself‘ the direct interference 
of the Crown was, of course, much 
, More exercised; but the Act of 13 
| Blizabeth recognised their indepen- 
| dence to the fullest extent of any 
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former time, and there have:been 
numerous oceasions since! that time 
when their independence has heen 
successfully asserted. It may throw 
light on the question if wesreeall 
some of the more salient instances 
of such assertion. TG; 
The position taken up by ‘the 
Universities in early times: wag 
marked out for them by the feudal 
institutions of which they formed 
a part. The right of resistance:to 
the smallest encroachment on: the 
privileges of a privileged person or 
corporation was, as we. lnow, not 
only recognised, but a solemn duty, 
Tt was the basis of the whole sys 
tem. Lach institution dwelt 
so to speak, protecting itself, 
looking to no one but its feudal sw 
perior for aid in so doing. Thejm 
bred Anglo-Saxon devotion to/law 
strengthened the feudal pec 
of mutual obligations, T ni 
versities, with their dim antiquity 
and rights ined by custom 
long before they were theirs 
grant, exhibited this indomi 
independence more vigorously: than 
any other body. We have referred 
to their ever-ready method of se 
cessions. Nor were they satisfied 
with so troublesome a mode of de 
fence alone. They called to” their 
aid the superstition of the ‘times 
The cunning of the ecclesiastics 
had invented what they called the 
“Ourse of St. Frideswide,” which 


ats 





degree at a little less, they are each educating about 1800 undergraduates, The 


prodigjous effect of the University Local Examinations is matter of notoriety. ~ 


| 


~~ 


* The sigttonte century, says Lord Stanhope, is to the Universities as “a valley 
between hills ” (the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries), “in each of which one 
must own their intellectual elevation.” “ At either of these periods a traveller 
from London might, as he left the uplands and crossed the Cherwell Bridge, ‘have 
wandered through the proud array before him of pinnacles and battlements—from 
where spread the cloisters of Magdalen and the groves that bear Addison’s name— 
to the books and the galleries of fhe Bodleian, to that unequalled chapel of New 
College, or to that noble bequest of Wolsey, the wide quadrangle of Christchurch, 
and all the way have met nothing that misbecame the genius of the place—nothing 
to clash with the lofty and reverent thoughts which it suggested.” After describing 

t the traveller. would have seen in the seventeenth century, he says—‘If he 
had visited Oxford under the fourth George or the fourth William, he would then, 
amidst some indefensible abuses, have found much, very much, to admire and 
commend. He would have found most indefatigable tutors, most searching exa- 
minations, most hard-fought honours. He would have found on all sides a true and 
growing zeal for the reputation and wellbeing of the place.”—‘ History of England,’ 
vol. vii. p. 317. 
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would light on the head of any 
monarch who should dare to sleep 
at Oxford. Henry III. was the 
to brave this curse. Hdward 
vbraved a similar curse at Cam- 
ge* The spell was thus broken, 


\ bit the. spirit which did’not fear to 


prave the Pope and Legate, which 
did not hesitate to hold Oxford, 
and then Northampton, against the 
forcés of the king, was never want- 
ing in expedients; and the exceed- 
ing jealousy with which’ these lit- 
erary republics unceasingly strug- 

for their real or supposed 
rights forms perhaps the main féa- 
tire in a great portion of their 
history. Nor do we find the spirit 
crushed even under the iron hand 
of Henry VIII. The resistance of 
the younger Masters of Arts when 


their seniors quailed before him is_ 


an episode never to be forgotten; 


-while, later on, the sturdy. resistance 


of the whole University to the do- 
minant Puritans when each College 
hdd to be taken possession of one 
after another by military force, and 
this long after the rest of the na- 
tion had submitted, tells the same 
tale. The resistance to James IL., 
which saved the nation from a 
French government as well as from 
Papal dominion, was scarcely 
to though more famous, at 
one University than at the other. 
If Oxford clung to the fallen family, 
after having done its best to resist 
its tyranny, with a tenacity which 
was open to the charge of being 
sometimes ridieulous, there was at 
least. something more respectable at 
bottom than empty bravado. There 
was a noble affection for a house 
with whose better deeds the Uni- 
versity had been identified; there 
was a dread of the return of ‘Puri- 
tan ascendancy ; there was a deter- 
mination to support the rights of 
the Church against thé chilling 
hand of Hanoverian statesmanship. 
Even the solitary charge of subser- 
Viency made so maliciously against 
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Oxford ‘by Pope, in the ‘Dunciad, 
for the jon of Locke, and res 
— by those who ought’ to have 
own better, has ‘been ow 
— by spon pee . Fell 
one being responsible for abetting 
the tyrannical act of Charles’ H. as 
Visitor of \Christehureh. So ‘well 
understood, indeed, was this 4 
pendent position, that some 
that our kings have never used the 
language of command in reference 
to. the acts of the’University. ‘This 
can hardly be proved; but even 
Charles LL, who, if any one, might 
have urged his requests after thé 
manner of # sovereign, was Con 
tented; when he wished the honour 
of a degree to be conferred-on @f 
Oxford Bachelor of Arts for a dis- 
tinguished’ service, to “write on 
his behalf.” 

If, then, we may interpret the 
relations existing for so many, 
between the State and the Univer+ 
sities, they may be summed up ‘thué, | 
Their right to independent self-gov- 
ernment was always recognised and 
respected; but when disorders’ ‘of 
peculiar virulence occurred, the 
causes of which they were unablé— 
or ee bn deal with, ~ when 
a change o asty or a Nati 
Reform: of religi on “rendered awa 
interference necessary, 
on such occasions the Crown ine 
terfered. If the interference was 
plainly con to law, the resist- 
ance of the Universities was con- | 
sidered by the country to be a 
duty; and if was generally stc-/ 
cessful, . While, then, the iver 
sities have been National in. be 
sense of being representative, pri- 
vileged, cared-for, and used by the 
nation, they have also been inde- 
pendent and self-governed. a 
their was not 
from the. Binet but’ has’ oon 
gift of munificent individuals, ‘so 
the State has not assumed any fur- 
ther control over it than was posi- 
tively necessary from time to, time 


ait. 





* Stow. 
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+ The exceptions are to the last degree trifling. 
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in order to put a stop to gross 
abuses. Nothing approaching to 
the “paternal” treatment of the 
Continental Universities has been 
so much as attempted by the State, 
except on such rare and special 
occasions as have been mentioned. 
It was then but temporary, and 
withdrawn when no longer needed ; 
the wise English mind perceiving 
clearly enough that the free inde- 
pendent action of great literary 
corporations wasa thing to be wat 
served by all means, that such a 
jewel was not to be bought for 
money, and that they had at least 
as much right to the free enjoyment 
of their privileges as other corpor- 
ations. 


These historical relations between 
the two parties explain a part of 
the phenomena which have attracted 
the admiration of the German Pro- 
fessor, but only a part. The con- 
nection between the Universities 
and the Church of England fills up 
the blank. Oxford and Cambridge 
have passed through three phases. 
They have existed as single and 
simple corporations; as single cor- 

rations with smaller corporations 
(he colleges) growing up within 

m; and, if we may use the 
expression, a8 compound corpora- 
tions—i, ¢., the smaller corporations 
having become coextensive and 
commensurate in the aggregate 
with the larger ones.* In all phases 
alike they have been in the eye of 
the Canon Law, Ecclesiastical—in 
the eye of the Common Law, Lay 
Corporations, In all phases alike 
they have until our own day 
consisted of Churchmen, and of 
Churchmen only, This circum- 
stance .was provided for, before 
the Reformation, by the Kcclesias- 
tical Headship of the Pope, Arch- 
bishop or Bishop of the diocese, 
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by the condition of the age ¥ 
placed all. education, all learning 
and wll proféssions, as a. matter 
course, in the hands of. ca 
and by the discipline of the 
Western © which 
of no dissent. Since the 
tion it has been ided ‘for: 
the act of the Universities 
selves, under the indirect gu 
and sanction of the Crown, 
the Nation and the Universities 
have grown up together, accns- 
tomed, through whatever 

to this ecclesiastical aspect of / 
latter bodies. During the 
phase of University existence 
monks and friars, whose establish. 
ments were rich and numerous 
both at Oxford and  Cambr 
had powerfully aided in stam 
upon them this ecclesiastical 
acter. The Universities were ak 
ways represented in the 
the Church. Laymen, 
churchmen, were absorbed and-de 
in the great ecclesiastical 
During the second phase, as’ 
have seen, the two faculties of 
Law and Medicine gradually melt- 
ed away from their old homes and 
reformed themselves in 

Thus, at a time when the 

was itself growing weaker, the di} 
appearance of its rivals gave vit 
secure possession. We have = 
also that the foundation of 
Colleges was synchronous with 
the national struggle against: the 
monks, and especially against the 
friars, the Pope’s body-guard; as 
also with the great social disorders 
of the fourteenth century. » Their 
founders bad in view not only 
the discipline and regular educs 
tion of students, ill provided for 
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under the older gm but also 
the provision for Divine Worship 
throughout the the supply of 
secular clergy, and the substitution 





* Yet to speak of the Colleges, under the modern phase, as being coextensive 
with the University is not strictly accurate. The Halls still represent a non Con- 
legiate element. It is true they have become very like Colleges, but they are the 


old Halls still. 
of the University. 


They have no separate corporate existence. They are fragments 
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of*sich national clergy, trained in 
aocordance ‘with their ‘statutes, for 
the tionks and friars who swarmed 
over the country and were more or 
jase “Aniti-national. Thé kings and 
statesiien who founded Colleges 
were the men of all others to see 
the neéd of this substitution. The 
statutes of many Colleges bear 
witness to ‘this feeling, and it is 

bly implied in other cases 
where it is not expressed. 

The object of the great founder 
ofthe Collegiate System, Walter 
dé’Merton, has been thus happily 
simmed up by Bishop Hobhouse, 
in his Sketch of the Life of that 

tman.* “His conception was 
that of an incorporated body of 
secular students, endowed with all 
the attributes of the great corpora- 
tions of regulars—self-support, self- 
government, self - replenishment, 
settled locally in connection with 
a great seat of study, ons Sige a 
share of that influence in the Uni- 
versity which the establishment of 
coat monasteries’ ‘within its 
unds had almost monopolised 
in the hands of the regulars, and 
Wielding that influence for the 
benefit of the Church in the ad- 
vancement of the secular clergy, 
who, for lack of support and en- 
couragement in the Universities, 
were sadly decayed in learning.’ 
“He forbade his scholars even to 
take vows.” “They were to keep 
themselves free from every other 
institution.” (His words are, that 
they should forfeit their scholar- 
ships “ si quis eorum religionem in- 
traverit,” “si religionis habitum as- 
sumant.”¢) “He looked forward 
to their ‘going forth to labour in 
seculo, and acquiring preferment 
and property. Study being the 
function of the inmates of his 
house, their time was not to be 
taken up by ritual or ceremonial 


duties, for which special chaplains 
Were appointed; neither was it to 
be bestowed on any handicraft, as 
in ‘some monastic Orders. Volun- 
tary poverty was not enjoined, 
though poor circumstances were 
& qualification for a fellowship, 
No austerity was required, though 
contentment with simple fare was 
enforced as a duty.” “The proofs 
of the founder’s design to benefit 
the Church ,through a better-edu- 
cated secular priesthood are to be 
found, not in the letter of the 
Statutes, but in the tenor of their 
provisions, especially as to studi 
In the direct averments of some 0: 
the subsidiary documents, in the 
fact of his providing Church pat- 
ronage as part of his system, and 
in the readiness of prelates and 
chapters to grant him impropria- 
tions of the rectorial endowments 
of ‘the Church.” “The Statutes, 
like many a document set forth by 
a man thoroughly possessed with a 
leading idea, never expressly set 
forth that idea.” ‘In honorem Di- 
yini nominis, in profectione eccle- 
size, pro fitilitate ecclesiastici regimi- 
nis,’ are the wide phrases conveying 
his general purpose, which is much 
more closely described by thei 
patrons in their grants and confir- 
mations,” “Clearly his main end 
was the nag the Church 
erecting @ nursery for her paroc 
priesthood in the bosom of the Uni- 
versity, a band (not of ‘ religiosi stu- 
diose viventes,’ oy of ‘studi 
religiose viventes,’” { Merton, it i 
F 2 


well known, was the model fo 
Tn Oriel we find the same 
“the increase of Divine W 
Its scholars must study The 
and of these three might stad 
Canon Law. The statutes ol 
Quéen’s use the same words, “ in- 
crease of Divine Worship.” " 

The great head of the next seriés 










* ‘Sketch of the Life of Walter de Merton,’ dc, &c.. By Edmund, Bishop of 
Nelson, New Zealand, late Fellow of Merton College, D.D., Parkers, 
College Statutes, Merton Coll., p. 6, 11, 27, 
See also ‘ Arms of the Oxford Colleges,’ with Notes and Illustrations by the Rev. 


J. W. Burgon. 
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of founders, William of Wykeham 
remarks that ‘he had. convinced 
himself, after a most. careful study 
of the rules of the old religious 
institutions, that. they had been 
grievously ill-kept, and if wise and 
provident statutes could secure the 
permanency of his own, he certainly 
deserved to. sugceed. He assigns, 
in his Charter of 1379, says Ayliffe, 
“the paucity of the secular clergy 
here in England to be the chief 
cause of this charity ‘of his, for- 
bidding his fellows to enter into 
religious houses.” Lincoln is 
especially founded for a theo- 
logical purpose, the defence of 
the faith against heretics. The 
Patent Roll of Henry VI. grants 
Archbishop Chichele’s prayer for a 
charter to All Souls on the ground 
of the desire to “increase the 
clergy of our kingdom;” and we 
find a reference to ‘the impover- 
ished condition of the clergy of our 
kingdom, which is daily becoming 
more conspicuous.” The expres- 
sions about Magdalen are of the 
same character. It is founded for 
the “extirpation of heresies and 
errors, the increase of the clergy, 
andthe honour of Holy Mother 
Church,” “the support and exalta- 
tion of the Chute and the in- 
erease of Divine Worship;” and 
again, “for the honour of God and 
the increase of the clergy and of 
Divine Worship.” The Patent 
Roll of Brasenose indulges in a 
flight of poetry, and remarks that 
“as flowers and fruits are nourished 
from roots of trees, so each and all 
who desire to study Sacred Theo- 
logy derive their excellence from 
the era of pies renee, sophis- 
ic, and philosophy;” and 
Se Richard Sutton declares the 
foundation to be for “the support 
and exaltation of the Christian 
faith, the profit. ef Holy Church, 
and the increase of Divine Wor- 
ship.” Bishop Fox is less direct. 
He compares Corpus to a beehive 
where his students “shall day an 
night make wax and sweet honey 
for the honour of God and the ease 
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of all Christians.” ‘Wolsey declares 
his one reason for founding Cardi. 
nal College was his: perceiving the 
necessity of training, youth Hg 
well in moral character as in. liters. 


ture, that. they might commend 
and eonfirm, the faith . of «Christ 
their Saviour. in simple minds not 
less by the example of. their life, 
than by the true and sincere preach. 
ing of the gospel,” The enti 
ecclesiastical character of his. mag. 
nificent foundation was. acknew- 
ledged without reservation im the 
completion, of the work by Henry 
VIII. St. John’s is founded for 
“the increase of. the Christian 
faith ;” Jesus, for “the amplifica 
tion and. establishment of the 
Christian faith and _ sincere, :reli- 
gion, for the extirpation of errors 
and false opinions, and .for the in- 
creased and continued cultivation 
of piety, . . . for the common 
usefulness and felicity of Christ's 
Church and Kingdom, and. our. sub- 
jects.” In Pembroke all fellows 
and scholars were bound by the 
statutes to study theology, and to 
take priest’s orders. 4 

In short, in all alike, while 
assistance of ‘“ pauperes et. -indi- 
gentes scholares” is especially ne- 
cognised, while the notion of study, 
the studies being specified accord- 
ing to the mode of the time, is care- 
fully put forth, while a rule: of life 
is a part of each scheme, the religh 
ous element is more or less 
itely opposed to the so-called “re 
ligious life” of the day, that. of the 
monasteries and religious houses, 
To them they are in fact rival in- 
stitutions, peculiarly English and 
National, as opposed to what) was 
Foreign and Papal. They are. de- 
signed to produce the sort of char- 
serer alae once = for ever, by 
the founder of lish 
“ The Clerk of Onentoorde’”” aad 
the “ Poure Persone of a Toun.” 
They did produce it. The Col- 
leges, eleemosynary foundations 
as they all were, opened the door 
for a certain number of youttis 
of the lower classes to dome to the 
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Universities and be carefully train- 
edyfor the good of the Church 
and nation; and as the need of 

atic provision for the cler- 
gy of the d became more and 
more pressing, the duty of teach- 
ing as well as studying, @ duty 
little: recognised in the. earliest 
foundations, became more and 
more. recognised. Lastly, we 
have the most complete proof of 
the distinction between the eccle- 


_siastical function which the Col- 


leges. were meant to discharge and 
that of the monastic institutions, 
in their different fate at the Refor- 
mation. While every one of the 
latter bodies at the Universities 
was swept away, such as at Oxford, 
Durham, and St. Bernard’s Colleges, 
Canterbury and. Gloucester Halls, 
those which retained even the 
strongest’ medieval character, such 
as All Souls, where the services for 
the faithful departed formed a lead- 
ing clement, but which had »no 
bond of connection with the “ Re- 
ligious Houses,” were suffered to 
remain. In short, the connection 
between the Colleges and the secu- 
lar clergy, the fixed clergy of towns 
and villages, is as marked in the 
later middle ages as it has been 
since. 

These facts are all-important in 
the history of the Reformation. 
At that epoch the Colleges, which 
were already almost identical with 
the Universities, favoured; or but 
slightly opposed, the overthrow of 
that which they were long before 
founded in order to supersede, the 
monastic system; and that carried 
with it the Papal system. The 
keen-sighted Tudors saw the need 
of retaining and using them for 
establishing the Reformation, 
These monarchs resisted the 
strongest. efforts made for their 
suppression; hence they passed by 
a natural process, with ‘wonder- 
fully little change, into the. Uni- 
versities of the Reformed Church 
of England. The Church of the 


ae ae itself. It was 
sti e of , the 
Church of; the: N ation. Tha Une 
versities marched along: with» the 
Church. | They were still . the 
Universities. of the Church, the 
Universities of the Nation. “In 
most instances,” says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, “there is ‘nothing’ to show 
that the. founders of Roman 
Catholic Colleges would not have 
changed with the main body of the 
Church of England at the Refor- 
mation, Too much stress has 
probably been laid on this connee~ 
tion.” * 

We need not trace with any minute- 
ness the Post-Reformation connec- 
tion between the Universities and 
the Church of England. That is'well 
known in its length and breadth, 
The history of the Church is in: this 
country the history of the State in 
most respects, and the Universi- 
ties shared the fortunes of both. 
Nurses of the heroes who fought 
the battle of Church and State 
against Romanism and Puritanism, 
they supplied, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, every man amongst that 
galaxy of Stuart divines | with 
which we are all familiar.. When, 
in Hanoverian times, the Church 
staggered under the onslaught of 
her enemies, it was the University 
men who fought for her to the last. 
Through these champions Convoca- 
tion gave its last utterances in the 
days of the first. George. Even. in 
the evil times which succeeded the 
suppression of the Churech’s. voice, 
a Bishop Butler was raised up to 
illuminate the gloom of Theology, 
a Wesley to relight the lamp of 
Christian zeal, a Dr. Johnson «to 
lead the way in the reformation»of 
letters, @ Blackstone to lay anew, 
in a noble, religious spirit, the 


- foundations of law. The knowledge 


of Theology, classical literature, and 
mental science, was at least kept 
alive in the English bi-valved heart 
during the general chill of » the 
English dark age. 





* Statement appended to University Commissioners’ Report. 
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When the Universities once more 
awoke with the Nation, their vitality 
instantly reacted on the Church. 
From them issue the awakening 
notes which are echoed from every 
town and village in the realm. The 
Nation recognises their value as 
religious and moral agents. Men 
attempt to found similar institu- 
tions, but find it as hard as to 
create from political chaos spick 
and span English constitutions, and 
for the same reason ;— these things 
have not been made. They have 
grown. They have become what 
they are through a course of ages, a 
piece of mechanism of far too deli- 
cate a nature to be rudely handled. 

We have thus marked off the four 

t historical aspects of the Eng- 
ish Universities. We have traced 
their Nationality politically and 
socially, their Collegiate character, 
their Independence, and their Iden- 
tification with the Church of Eng- 
land. , We recur to Dr. Déllinger’s 
statefent, and we put the two to- 
gether. That our system should, 
as he says, “ make instruction take 
root in the mind, and become a 
part of it, and that ‘the influence of 
our training should extend beyond 
the mere communication of know- 
ledge to the ennobling elevation of 
the life and character,” is the simple 
result of the above-mentioned facts. 
The people have had confidence in 
& system which was protected by 
the State, while allowed to retain 
its independence ; which protected 
the character of students at the 
most impressible age; and which 
was identified with the Church. 
The Universities, in other words, 
have established a character of their 
own in the course of ages, and the 
Professor has drawn it for us. 


Does the sketch of University- 


history here given strike any one as 
of little use in accounting for the 
phenomena of our existing institu- 
tions and their position with the 


nation? Let him, if he is # Uni 
versity ‘man, reflect on the eXtra: 
ordinary imfluence the past hed ‘on 
the bearings of the commonest cir. 
cumstances which encompassetl hig 
University life. Let him remember 
how impossible it is to get to the 
bottom of any question, still more 
such a complex one as this, without 
ving full attention to its history, 
n the old English Universitieg 
@ man is reminded of the past ‘at 
every turn of his life. To say nos, 
thing of the hallowed memorials ‘of 
predecessors and benefactors ‘all 
around; the quaint forms’ which 
have in reality so much m 
and the antique customs which wil 
excite so much interest, we can 
understand such phenomena as, @g,, . 
the obstinately recurring town-and- 
gown rows, unmeaning as they now 
seem, when we remember the tradi- 
tions of real, constant, and sanguis 
nary conflict, of which University 
annals are full. We cease to won- 
der at the extraordinary persistence 
of Bacchanalian Commemorations 
when we ee on the ancient ins 
stitution of the privileged jesters, 
the Terre Filii,* who a after 
year, for so long a series, were al- 
lowed, on these occasions, amidst 
the shouts of their compeers, to 
lampoon the gravest dignitaries of 
the University. We are the less 
astonished at the remarkable ten- 
dency which our educational sys- 
tem shows, whatever changes may 
have been introduced into it, to 
recur to ancient types, when we 
reckon up the main facts of ‘ts 
marvellous history. 

Perhaps we may conclude this 
paper by a word or two in refer- 
ence to the German Professor's 
general criticism of the old Univer- 
sities, contained in his interesting 
pamphlet. If the process of im- 
provement be still» going on too 
slowly to satisfy the ardour of our 
critics—if it is alleged (with muoh 
exaggeration) that they are still 





* Of these Terre Filii a very interesting account appeared in ‘ Macmillan’s 


Magazine’ for January. 
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only big boys’ schools; have no 
learned class, and do but little in 
return for their noble revenues,— 
candid observers will allow that the 
improvements, even of the last very 
few years, have been neither few 
nor unimportant—that these im- 
provements have not yet had suffi- 
cient time to develop themselves 
—that the men trained under the 
new system have not yet found 
their full employment—that bodies 
which have confessedly preserved a 
valuable system, lost or never pos- 
sessed by other nations, may be 
pardoned if they have still some- 
thing to learn from those which 
have made a wholly different sys- 
tem their all-in-all—that the effort 
to combine both systems has already 
made some progress, and is in a 
fair way of making more—that if 
so many great books are not written 
at our English Universities as in 
Germany, the men who write our 
best books have at least received 
their training at these institutions 
—that our boast of making men ra- 
ther than books is not an unworthy 
theory of education—and that, the 
German States having hitherto 
been small and despotically govern- 
ed, the terms of comparison do not 
in reality apply; for the openings 
for educated men in public life 
have not been, and cannot be, what 
they are in a self-governed country 
like England, while the activity of 
the first of commercial and colon- 
ising States supplies employment 
for youth which is not found in 
Germany. It must also be admit- 
ted, further, that English ideas re- 
volt at the notion of State-governed 
and State-nursed Universities— 
tnat laws which insist on public 
servants, or members of the liberal 
professions, being educated in one 
particular way, as in Germany, and 
that alone, would never find favour 
in our freer soil—that the number 
of educated men amongst our oy 
and gentry is, after all, very far 
greater than in Germany—that the 
extension of the Universities to all 
VOL, CIll,—NO. DOXXIX, 
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classes of our community has al- 
ready commenced with vigour ; 
finally, that the deeply-ingrai 
principle with Englishmen, | 
religion should form part of all 
education, at all its stages, has 
made them insist on placing their 
sons where clergymen at least take 
the leading part, and where that 
ecclesiastical character which, as 
we have seen, has attracted men 
to the Universities from their ear- 
liest foundation down to our own 
times, is still retained. 

The : revolutions of ages 
have rendered it impossible to 
to the minutest points of the 
of founders, and to some even of 
the leading purposes they had, in 
view. The mere education of young 
men for a short period may have 
become far more the business of 
the Colleges than: was contemplated 
in the earlier foundations; but the 
reconstruction of Collegiate build- 
ings on their present scale, which 
has. been going on for several cen- 
turies, proves to demonstration 
that this change has long been ac- 
cepted and approved. At any rate, 
the common sense of Englishmen 
has taught them the pedantry of 
destroying or injuring vast agencies 
for good, because they are doing 
that good in a way which was not 
exactly intended or foreseen, but 
which the course of ages has de- 
veloped, and the desirableness of 
rather devoting themselves to the 
recovery, in a manner suited to the 
age, of any of the old uses which 
have been suffered to pass away, 
and which may yet be worthy of 
resuscitation. Englishmen are not 
willing to break with the past, when 
the history of that past is such as 
we have described it. Like the 
mutual compensation afforded by 


the different temperatures of the 


sea and land, the English Universi- 

ties and the Nation have exchanged 

with each other the hot and cold 

breezes which were necessary in 

order to keep up the equilibrium of 

a healthy atmosphere. If one was 
z 
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behind the age, the other may have 
temporarily fallen with it, but had 
a reserve force within which gave 
the impulse to fresher gales; if one 
was too far in advance of the me- 
dium, the calmer and cooler influ- 
ence of the other before long re- 
stored the balance. You cannot 
afford to part with that which has 
thus become a sort of second na- 
ture. 

At any rate, if some of our neigh- 
‘bours despise the old Universities 
a little too much, some of our own 
keen-sighted progeny take a very 
different view. There is no Eng- 
lish institution which the Americans 
so much admire. Mr. Everett has 
lately told us what an American 
thinks about Cambridge. To be 
sure Oxford fares differently at his 
hands; but as he confesses his en- 
tire ignorance of it, that need not 
disturb the peace of Oxford men. 
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Not long since, however, the writer 
of this paper had the honour of 
meeting an American judge, sent 
over to England on a diplomatic 
mission by the President of the 
United States—a man of ripe ex- 
perience, wisdom, and high cul- 
tivation. He said something of 
this sort: “Don’t you believe, 
sir, what the American newspapers 
say about England. They do 
not represent our people. Ame- 
ricans have the deepest reverence 
for your institutions, and i 
for Oxford. They look upon it as 
the property of the race. The 
would deplore the touch whieh 
injured it. Keep your Oxford, 
sir—the Oxford which we know, 
Remove all abuses, if there are 
any, but beware how you allow 
it to be revolutionised to suit 
the theories of modern experiment- 
makers,” 
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LETTERS FROM A STAFF-OFFICER WITH THE ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION. 


No, 


Wet said Sir Charles Napier, in 
his own rough way, that in India 
there is always devilry of some sort 
going on; for certainly the British 
soldier in Indian quarters never 
knows when or where he may be 
called on to take the field. This 
Abyssinian business is a case in 

int. Little thought H.E. Sir R. 
Ffagier: Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay Army, as he sat down to 
his Christmas board this day twelve- 
month, that to-day one of H.M.’s 
frigates would be carrying himself 
and his Staff across the Indian 
Ocean to make war on our erst 
right Christian ally, King Theodorus 
of Ethiopia. 

+ But perhaps our present enter- 
- is not best described as above. 
t is certainly not an expedition 
against Abyssinia that we are enter- 
ing on. e have no thought of 
intermeddling with that country 
and its affairs. Many of our Asia- 
tic fellow-countrymen are apt to be 
incredulous on this point, and be- 
lieve that it is a case of the annexa- 
tion policy breaking out in a fresh 
place. They can hardly realise the 
fact that an army of 12,000 men, 
with all its array of camp-followers 
and cumbrous transport machinery, 
has been set in motion merely for 
the sake of a small handful of Brit- 
ish subjects. And yet so it ise In 
approaching Abyssinia at this time 
we seek only our own. If Theodo- 
rus, clothed and in his right mind, 
were to meet us somewhere between 
his capital, if he still possesses one, 
and his frontier, and restore to us 
those whom we have gone to claim, 
then all that would remain for us 
to do would be to bid a hearty fare- 
well to himself and his country. 
There is not much likelihood of 


I. 


On Boarp H.M,’s Sar Ooravis, 
Christmas Day 1867. 

that happening. Hence perhaps 
the world may never have the o 
portunity of seeing fairly tested the 
sincerity of the national manifesto 
which we have put forth at start- 
ing. For, of course, we can no 
more lay down beforehand the pro- 
ramme of our action than we can 
oresee the course of events, Na- 
tions may purpose and determine 
as they will, they can only be actors 
in carrying out the great plan of the 
one Ruler. 

No one, however, can impute to 
our Government undue _precipi- 
tancy in entering upon this under- 
taking. If patience and long-suf- 
fering could have brought Theodo- 
rus to his senses, they would surel 
have done so before now. The proi- 
fered intercession of disinterested 
Powers has not been rejected; and 
the reluctance with which the Brit- 
ish lion has roused himself on this 
occasion is equalled only by the 
energy he is showing vow that at 
last 4 is about to spring. The in- 
tentions with which we are enter- 
ing Abyssinia, and our strong de- 
sire to let nothing divert us from 
our purpose of rescuing our country- 
men and having nothing thereafter 
to say to the country, are evidenced 
by the complete nature of our pre- 
parations. At first thought, those 
might seem-to suggest the contrary. 
and our force might be pronounced 
more like what was wanted to 
overrun the country than such as 
is necessary for our avowed end. 
But it is just because of the 
resolution we have taken not to 
entangle ourselves in the course of 
our operations in such fraternisa- 
tions with the tribes of Abyssinia 
as we could not well shake off here- 
after, that we have come under the 
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necessity of doing our own work, 
after the manner of Britons, with 
our own right arm. Had our policy 
been different, there are probably 
few countries whose political aspect 
would seem to offer such a promis- 
ing field for diplomatic action as 
does Abyssinia. A company of 
English merchants trading to Abys- 
sinia could probably absorb the 
whole. country on the principle 
which the t India Company 
turned to such good account in 
founding our Indian Empire, to wit, 
setting one portion of the house 
ainst another until something 
like order evolved itself out of the 
chaos, and then taking the order un- 
der its own benign protection! It 
is doubtful, however, if the black 
warriors of Habesh would prove as 
ive under operations of this 
kind as did the rice-eating peasants 
of Bengal and Madras. On the 
whole, we have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves that the experiment 
is not about to be tried, and that 
our preparations have been made 
on a scale which will enable us to 
rely on ourselves, Looking at the 
matter from a taxpayer’s point of 
view, it is certainly better that we 
should pay our way at the outset 
rather than enter the country 
depending upon local alliances, 
which; even if they were trust- 
worthy, would be tenfold more ex- 
pois to us in the long-run. We 
ave the advantage of a good gen- 
eral in Sir R. Napier, and it should 
be remembered that this is not the 
first relieving force with the direc- 
tion of which he has been inti- 
mately associated. The experiences 
gained when, under Havelock, an 
attempt was made with necessarily 
inadequate means to relieve our 
countrymen in the Lucknow Bailie 
Guard, may well have had their 
share in suggesting what is neces- 
ary for the success of the present 
undertaking. On that occasion all 
that could be done was to share 
the struggles of the little garrison 
which it was found impossible to 
withdraw from their position, and 
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await the arrival of Lord Clyde's 
army to effect their deliverance. A 
flying column such as Havelock’s 
was, and such as some have recom- 
mended the despatch of at the 
present time, could, no doubt, be 
projected very easily into the centre 
of Africa. But no great amount of 
military calculation is needed to 
show us that hostile tribes might 
be expected to close rapidly in on 
the rear of such a force; that there 
would be imminent risk of its en- 
countering opposition from quar- 
ters whence, had its array jst 
more imposing, it wonld have drawn 
assistance; and that nothing would 
have been more hurtful to .our 
prestige throughout the East than 
if it had been noised abroad that 
our army, or rather its remains, 
hemmed "in by the spearmen of 
Theodorus, awaited anxiously re- 
inforcements from England. , Hu- 
manly speaking, all danger of such 
a catastrophe has been averted by 
the wise arrangements which have 
been made. Difficulties have, no 
doubt, still to be encountered; but 
they may all be expected to be over- 
come as they present themselves, 
The Land Transport department, 
on the efficiency of which we are so 
thoroughly dependent in an expe- 
dition of this nature, has been en- 
gaging during the last three months 
the most anxious consideration of 
our chief. The towel and-a-piece- 
of-soap theory does well enough to 
adorn a despatch or point a general 
order with. Possibly it may have 
met the individual requirements of 
the grand old Spartan with whom 
it originated. But none knew 
better than Sir Charles Napier 
did that an army in the field is 
helpless for any length of time 
without its baggage, and that that 
baggage, moreover, has need to be 
on @ sufficient scale. It is to be 
hoped that the experience of this 
expedition, even so far as it has 
yet pone, has served to suggest to | 
the Indian Government the expe- 


diency of doing something towards 
improving the supply of baggage- 
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animals in its own provinces. There 
are mules, for example, our diffi- 
culties in collecting which at the 
present time have attracted the at- 
tention of the House of Commons. 
It is true that the peculiar charac- 
ter of the country we are now in- 
vading has made the mule more 
than usually indispensable to us on 
this occasion. But for any country, 
and at all times, the mule is per- 
haps the best existing re te oe 
mal, take him all in all. It is 
true he cannot carry articles of the 
game size as can be placed on the 
back of the camel. But this is not 
wholly an objection to him, because, 
when camel carriage has been 
adopted, and the impedimenta of 
the army have been fashioned ac- 
cordingly, and when, in the course 
of the campaign, the camels die off 
and cannot be replaced, then it is 
found impossible to accommodate 
their loads to smaller animals. 
Whatever the mule carries, on the 
contrary, can be almost equally 


well adapted to pony, bullock, or 


porter. Now it may well be asked 
why no general attempt has ever 
béen made to naturalise so useful 
an animal in our Indian posses- 
sions? The introduction of a suffi- 
cient number of Spanish sires, with 
the establishment of annual shows, 
where prizes would be given for the 
produce of those with the country 
mares, is about all the action re- 
quired of Government in the mat- 
ter. In most parts of India the 
common traffic of the people is still 
largely carried on by means of pack- 
ponies. In such districts the mule 
has only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. He would by degrees sup- 
plant to a considerable extent the 
small pony of the country. It is 
just possible that the brilliant Civil 
Service to whom has descended the 
empire and responsibilities of the 
old native dynasties of India may 
not have fully discharged them- 
selves of all that India might have 
expected of them towards develop- 
ing its simpler natural resources. 
Small things are apt to be lost 
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sight of in the grand schemes of 
steam communication and irriga- 
tion which we are so much taken 
up with. If it were only for the 
sake of providing the people of the 
country with a better kind of ani- 
mal than the existing type of vil- 
lage pony whereon to carry their 
agricultural produce to the market- 
town, it is surprising that advanced 
Indian administrators of the Sir 
Richard Temple school should not 
ere this have given India the mule. 
When next Government. may have 
occasion to set its house in order 
for military operations, there is no 
reason why they should not find 
their own villages stocked with ex- 
cellent baggage-animals of this de- 
scription, which could be bought 
at a fair price with all their gear 
ready for use. This idea is occur- 
ring to hundreds of British officers 
every day at the present time. But, 
unhappily, it does not lie within 
the province of any of those to do 
anything towards carrying it out. 
Mules are being got er some- 
how. And although the utmost in- 
convenience arises from our being 
obliged to buy mules for the care 
of which we cannot obtain from 
among our own subjects. any mule- 
teers, and which are as strange to 
our pack-saddles and gear generally 
as we are to their ways, yet it is to 
be feared that, when the difficulties 
of the time are over, we shall for- 
get all about such trifles, and. re- 
member only that mules were got 
together somehow when they were 
wanted. If the motley crowd of 
Persian and Arab muleteers whom, 
for want of Indian attendants of 
this class, we are fain to bribe to 
take service with us should happen 
to desert us at a pinch, then, = 
haps, Government may lay the les- 
son to heart. 

Christmas Day on board a man- 
of-war has features of its own which 
would bear being described, were 
your present correspondent equal to 
the attempt. Discipline, indeed, 
has not been suspended, for that it 
never is in the royal navy. But it 
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has been draped for the day in holi- 
day robes, and its angularities have 
been hidden with imaginary boughs 
of holly; while an aroma of rum, 
and a savour as of the real presence 
“ plum - pudding, pervades the 


Divine service was the appropri- 
ate commencement of the day. 
Rows of benches had been ranged 
for the crew, and a miniature pulpit 
extemporised for the chaplain on 
the main deck, meet temple for 
congregation of sea-heroes; while 
lines of Armstrongs kept watch 
from many a port over the waves 
on either side, and muskets, and 
cu and huge coils of rope, 
were piled, ready to hand. Long 
sermons, it seems, do not find fa- 
vour at sea, Indeed, we were not 
treated to any sermon at all. But 
the sailors have been carefully 
taught to sing; and their holiday 
hymn of to-day proved, we may 
hope, no unacceptable worship. It 
was good to see the little ship’s boy, 
turned out as clean as salt water 
would make him, his Saxon eyes 
far bluer than - his blue jacket, 
take his place among his older 
comrades, If his mother could have 
seen him, his bare throat rising 
and falling with every note in the 
Christmas anthem—a piece of sculp- 
ture far transcending Canova’s art 
—she would sleep better at night 
than she does in her cottage by 
the sea, for she would know how 
well the Royal Navy cares for its 
young sailors. Altogether there 
was something peculiarly impres- 
sive in the worship of the man-of- 
war’s men—something that carried 
one’s imagination away back to the 
days of the old Norsemen. Indeed, 
if. the congregation had chanted 
Campbell’s great national sea-ode 
just after one of the psalms proper 
to the occasion, it would scarcely 
have seemed out of place or profane. 

The taste that the men had dis- 
played in decorating their own pe- 
culiar regions of the ship, made 
these well repay a visit. e tables 
of the several messes were laden 
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with an amount of good cheer that 
gave one new ideas as to the re- 
sources of a man-of-war; and, each 
was adorned with bright pictures 
such as sailors love to collect wher- 
ever they go; the centre piece al- 
ways being an elaborate chandelier 
made of bright tinsel paper, and jJ- 
luminated with candles. The effect 
of the whole was very striking; all 
the more so, as its gay sparkle was 
but a faint reflection of the plea 
sure that beamed on every ro 
face at the notice their little handi- 
works were receiving from their 
officers. The enthusiasm of the 
man-of-war’s men indeed would not 
subside until, on the plea of having 
served under His eodlanen in 
China, they had obtained the 
mission of our kind-hearted Chi 
to carry him in triumph round the 
ship, which they did to their hearts’ 
content, with the help of a chair of 
state borrowed from the Commo- 
dore’s cabin, and amid cheers that 
must have resounded for miles over 
the sea. Depend upon it, if occa- 
sion ever serves, they will fight 
their country’s enemies all the bet- 
ter for the memory of such inter- 
changes of sympathy as to-day has 
brought. 

Our unhappy. chargers and their 
Indian attendants can hardly be 
said to have had any part in the 
Christmas cheerfulness. All hag 
been done to make the horses com- 
fortable that circumstances permit. 
The unusual indulgence is granted 
them of being taken from their nar- 
row cribs every afternoon when the 
weather is fine, and allowed to 
stretch their limbs for an hour or 
two on the deck; which presents 
at such times an appearance that 
would sorely disturb the rest of any 
old Commodore of the last century, 
could he witness it. In spite of 
everything, however, it cannot be 
said that the animals. are taking 
kindly to a sea life. Possibly, if 
they could have the advantage of 
being put through a course of those 
fallacious and, when one happens 
to be sea-sick, peculiarly odious 
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uctions of Mr. Dibdin’s muse, 
which are said to contribute every 
year a number of recruits to the 
navy, they might look at the ocean 
wave in a different light. As it is, 
however, they refuse to be charm- 
ed; ‘but stand dosing moodily, 
and somewhat sulkily, in their 
cribs. 
But if it is bad with the horses, 
it is far worse with their Indian 
ooms. The horror that natives of 
india have to cross the black water, 
as they call the sea, is well known. 
To great extent, of course, this 
feeling has its origin in the aversion 
which is common to human nature 
to exchange home and country for 
foreign parts. But certain idiosyn- 
crasies of the people of Hindostan 
have intensified their hatred of 
voyaging. Those religious ceremo- 
nials which cannot be performed at 
sea, pertain chiefly to the Hindoos, 
and do not, therefore, affect the 
Mohammedans in this view. The 
same remark applies to the cooking 
of food. But what does affect all 
respectable natives alike, is the 
difficulty they experience when on 
board ship in performing their ab- 
lutions. The British soldier, and 
the class of our countrymen gener- 
ally from whom he is drawn, are 
less particular in this matter. Give 
him plenty of grog, and he won't 
conephtin if he see very little water 
for weeks at a time. The feelings 
on these matters which, amongst 
our countrymen, are produced by 
education, and characterise only the 
better classes, are, in Hindostan, 
innate amongst many of the poor- 
est classes of the people. Hence, 
& private trooper, whether Moham- 
medan or Hindoo, of an Indian re- 
giment, who is condemned from one 
end of a voyage to the other to 
share with a hundred of his com- 
rades the steerage of a ship, suffers 
not what a British private, but what 
a British gentleman would i 
ence, if similarly situated, ore- 
over, to wash in a tub, even were 
that luxury within his reach, is to a 
native of Hindostan an abomination. 
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He considers it, like Dr. U 

of Turkish bath celebrity, no wash- 
ing at all; and insists on a stream, 
or, at the worst, a pond. Water 
poured over him from his own brass 
vessel answers sufficiently his ideas 
of ablution; but to pour the self- 
same water over himself twice, he 
considers wasted labour. Now, 
there is nothing in any of the above 
—_— which the expenditure of a 
ittle Anglo-Saxon ingenuity could 
not make a - smooth for our 
Asiatic fellow -countrymen. For 
our own soldiers we very properly 
have our punkahs, and ice machines, 
and preserved meats, and appli 

es of every kind. Why could not 
a few transports be fitted up for the 
conveyance of native ee on 
principles at harmony with i 
natural peculiarities? It would be 
neither difficult nor expensive to 
do so. A conimittee of competent 
Indian officers would very soon 
suggest how such ships should be 
fitted. As the result, we might ex- 
pect to see the repugnance now felt 
by our native sdldiers to a sea voy- 
age very sensibly diminished, T 
more, too, we can contrive to asso- 
ciate our Indian army in our mili- 
tary operations abroad, the health- 
ier its tone will be. Inaction is 
productive of a kind of fermenta- 
tion in armies as well as in other 
masses; and fermentation of the 
military body shows itself in mutiny 
and disintegration. Our roe as 
a nation could hardly fail to be in+ 
creased, when it was known that 
our Asiatic levies were available at 
any time without doubt or hesita- 
tion for service beyond seas. It is 
true they are so available as ~~ is, 
The present e ition is i 
that fact Seen cane But the 
zeal which leads our native soldiers 
to face the horrors of a sea voyage 
as that now is, surely merits an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of Gov- 
ernment, by everything being done 
within reasonable limits towards 
reducing their hardships to a mini- 
mum, e increased alacrity with 
which they would then embark for 
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foreign service would well reward 
us for our consideration. 

Possibly there are some of your 
readers to whom a brief exposition 


of the Abyssinian difficulty, as it’ 


well merits being called, would not 
be unacceptable. That Great Bri- 
tain should: be compelled to depart 
from her persistent policy of peace 
and course of masterly inactivity 
in order to wage war upon a half- 
clothed humanity styling himself 
the King of Kings of Ethiopia, is as 
remarkable when viewed simply as 
an historical phenomenon as it is 
deplorable when regarded in all the 
—e bearings of the case. 

hen, in the year 1820, was 
born of the family of the ruler of 
Kuara—a petty principality form- 
ing one of the numerouss disjecta 
membra into which the ancient 
Ethiopia had in the course of ages 
become broken up—a male child, 
whose name was Kassa, the plot 
which has since thickened so un- 
commonly may be said to have 
commenced. This Kassa was not 


the son but the nephew of the Chief 
of the province. Nevertheless, he 


seems early to have displayed 
qualities akin to those which under 
happier auspices and in better 
ordered minds have borne fruit in 
great careers, To unite again into 
one empire the scattered fragments 
of what he believed to have con- 
stituted the Ethiopia of early 
history was the not unworthy am- 
bition of the young Kassa. He 
seems to have addressed himself to 
the task of subjugating to his sway 
the provinces more immediately 
bordering on his native Kuara with 
an energy equal to the object he 
had devoted himself to. Success 
attended his arms; and in a short 
time his territorial limits had be- 
come so expanded as to justify us 
in regarding him as the de facto 
Sovereign of Ethiopia. He had 
been at pains, moreover, to estab- 
lish his de jure claims to the position 
he had attained; and his assump- 
tion at an early period of his career 
of the high-sounding name of Theo- 
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dorus was by. an old 
rophecy .of which he conceived 
imself the fulfiller..He had algo 
claimed to be regarded as descended 
through his mother from the ancient 
royal family of Hthiopia ; -and,. of 
course, when his successful battles 
had sanctioned his pretensions, | he 
found as little difficulty in getting 
his pedigree acknowledged through- 
out the provinces subject .to hi 
authority, as did the son of Dariug 
in similar circumstances in ¢a' 

the priests to proclaim him divine, 
Possibly, however, in the case of 
Kassa of Kuara, the royal descent 
may have been no figment put for. 
ward by a successful soldier of for- 
tune, but a veritable tradition, . If 
the latter supposition be correct, 
the consciousness of his high birth 
would, of course, have acted from 
the commencement of his career as 
a powerful stimulus to his ambi- 
tion. 

But even when the number of 
provinces which submitted to his 
sovereignty was at the greatest, 
there was still a worm at the root 
of the gourd of Theodore’s pros- 
perity. In the first place, there re- 
mained many provinces to conquer 
ere the glory of the old Ethiopian 
dynasty could be considered as 
restored. But, worst of all, a large 
portion of the ancient dominion 
had passed in the course of cen- 
turies into the possession of, the 
Turk, such for example as the ex- 
tensive seaboard on the shores of 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 
If Theodore could have rested satis- 
fied with the empire which he had 
carved out for himself in the in- 
terior, and forgotten his dreams 
of re-establishing in its pristine in- 
tegrity the Kingdom of Ethiopia, 
possibly Great Britain would never 
have heard of him in the unpleasant 
manner she has done. Or if, with 
the ignorance of an untutored 
savage superadded to the ambition 
of his nature, he had ventured to 
attack the Turk in order to wrest 
from him the coveted provinces, 
then he would doubtless have re- 
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ceived a quietus once and for all. 
But Theodorus is no mere savage, 
An Englishman — or, reasoning 
from. all precedent in like 

more probably a Sittehpunndocenie 
Bell had long been in his service, 
and honoured with his closest inti- 


of hia early struggles; had been 
to him than a prime minis- 
ter; and had at last been killed 
while fighting by his side. The 
rude king seems to have learned 
much from the counsels of Bell, who 
cannot have been altogether a bad 
fellow, seeing that he had carried 
with him to Abyssinia the works 
of Shakespeare, and had such a re- 
gard for the volume that his royal 
atron used facetiously to call 
it.“ Bell’s Bible.” What lessons 
Bell may have read him from the 
greatest of all the poets does not 
appear; but there is no doubt he 


taught him this much, that with 
such resources as Abyssinia afforded 
he could never hope to try conclu- 
sions with his natural enemies the 
Turks. Neither is it difficult to 


imagine what direction Theodore’s 
thoughts would take as he listened 
to all that his friend Bell must 
have told him of the vast military 
resources of our country. Bell's 
death, however, would doubtless 
seem to Theodorus as cutting him 
off from any views he might then 
have formed of obtaining British 
aid. Thus thrown back upon him- 
self, he devoted himself to the cast- 
ing of cannons, and the creation by 
every means within his reach of the 
materiel of war. The revolt of por- 
tion after portion of his lately 
acquired empire would have sug- 
gested to a wiser man that his truer 
policy lay in seeking to consolidate 
y a mild administration what he 
had gained by a career of violence 
and no ordinary amount of blood- 
shed. But nothing seems to have 
diverted Theodore’s mind for any 
length of time from his one ambition. 

Such was the temper and occu- 
pation of the self-styled King of 
Kings. of Ethiopia when Captain 
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Cameron, the. British Consul... at 
Massawah, visited his Court some 
few . rs ago. | Massawah, :al- 
though situated in Turkish terri- 
tory, is considered the natural sea- 
port of Abyssinia; and our resid- 
ent agent there is the usual me- 
dium of | official communication 
between the Abyssinian Govers- 
ment and our own. Captain Ca- 
meron’s arrival seems to have re- 
called to Theodore’s mind all. bis 
former schemes of enlisting oe his 
side Western aid in beara Ap 

the Turk. He immediately be- 
thought himself of employing his 
newly-formed friend as a medium 
between himself and our Govern- 
ment. First of all, however, he 
thought it necessary to obtain from 
London permission for the de- 
spatch of the embassy which, he 
proposed sending; as also a, guar- 
antee that his ambassadors .would 
not be molested in their passage 
through Turkish territory. A let- 
ter to that effect, in which no se- 
cret was made of his designs against 
Turkey, was despatched through 
Captain Cameron to our Govern- 
ment. After about a year’s delay, 
Captain Cameron, who seems 
have resided during that aroalicy 
not at Massawah, but in Abyssinia 
itself, received from England a re- 
ply to his despatch. That reply is 
said to have consisted merely in a 
reprimand to the Consul for ~ 
mixed himself up to the extent 
he had done in Abyssinian politics, 
Our Government had thus virtually 
thrown cold water on all Theo- 
dore’s hopes of obtaining help from 
that quarter in his designs against 
the Turks, The disappointment 
seems to have deprived him of ,all 
self-command, if indeed he had 
ever at any time known what 
self-command meant. Our poses 
and every European who happen 
to haye found, his way into Abys- 
sinia, were straightway seized and 
held in durance by the irate bar- 
barian. This strong measure had 
of course the effect of directing the 
attention of Government to his 
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proceedings. After much delibera- 
tion as to what was best to be done 
in the novel circumstances, one Mr. 
Rassam, an attaché of the British 
Residency at Aden, was despatched 
to remonstrate with Theodorus. 
This gentleman did not reach 
Abyssinia till 1866. He was re- 
ceived with every mark of respect. 
The release of our detained coun- 
i fa was speedily arranged, and 
all promised well: But, at the last 
moment, the King seems unac- 
countably to have determined on 
a different policy. The captives, 
after having been actually permit- 
ted to start on their way towards 
the coast, were again placed under 
detention. Nominally they were 
made over to Mr. Rassam, while 
the latter was himself detained in 
Abyssinia to consult with the King 
touching the extension of his friend- 
ship with Great Britain! Virtu- 


ally, and in plain English, Mr. Ras- 
sam and they were all detained to- 
gether, in the mad hope that our 
Government might thereby be con- 


strained to make common cause 
with Theodore. It may be re- 
marked that up to this day the 
King probably does not believe he 
has imprisoned our countrymen in 
the. sense which attaches itself in 
Europe to imprisonment. The old 
Persian proverb still current, in 
terms of which the guest is de- 
scribed as entering his friend’s 
house voluntarily, but departing 
from it only with the permission 
of the host, probably represents, 
aceording to the traditions of Cen- 
tral Africa, the extent of the out- 
rage that has been perpetrated on 
the persons of Captain Cameron 
and his companions. The differ- 
ence between a consular and an 
ordinary visitor is probably an un- 
known idea in Abyssinia. Indeed, 
Theodore has been represented as 
specially intolerant of consulates— 
as much so as if he had read and 
profited by the history of the Brit- 
ish empire in India. There are 
also grounds for believing that he 
has latterly not been uninfluenced 
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by the idea that the departure iof 
our countrymen from his dominiong 
would be the signal for our taking 
steps of a hostile nature towards 
him. Interested advisers are » 
bably not wanting in his Vicinity 
who would suggest such a view, or 
any other view which would serve 
their purpose of getting Great Bri- 
tain into a difficulty. Traces of hig 
being actuated by a sense of thig 
kind are specially discernible in hig 
demeanour on the occasion of Mr; 
Flad’s final and unsuccessful | migs 
sion to his Court in the beginning 
of this year. 

But however we may attempt to 
analyse or account for Theodore’s 
strange proceedings, the fact re- 
mains that upwards of sixty Eu- 
ropeans, of all ages and sexes, are 
now, humanly speaking, at his 
mercy. Whatever he himself may 
think of his conduct towards th 
there is only one view of it which 
admits of being taken by civilised 
men. Envoys and intercessors of 
every description have been em- 
ployed in vain for the purpose 
of showing him the error of his 
ways. We have in truth submitted 
to his insults with a patience which, 
had it been displayed towards a less 
ignoble foe, might easily have been 
attributed to ‘timidity, But our 
long-suffering is now at an end; 
Were it not for the well-known 
difficulty there is in reasoning 
about barbarians, one would think 
it very possible that this expedition 
will terminate almost as soon as it 
has begun—that is, that Theodore 
will haste to bid our countrymen 
God-speed as soon as his eyes are 
opened to the real nature of the 
situation. If the event prove other- 
wise, it is impossible even dimly to 
conjecture the probable course of 
affairs. Of one thing, however, the 
people of Great Britain may, and 
evidently do, feel assured—namely, 
that their enterprise has been com- 
mitted to, in all respects, worthy 
hands. There is little doubt that 
the difficulties which our soldiers 
will have to contend with, even if 
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it become necessary to penetrate 
into the heart of Abyssinia, have 
been too generally exaggerated. 
Suitable carriage for the baggage 
of the force would appear indeed 
to constitute the chief difficulty. 
Other obstacles, no doubt, will 
arise aS we. proceed; but there 
seems no reason to apprehend any 
such as British soldiers, with a 

cause and a good leader, are 
not fully able to overcome. Every 
enterprise like the present reads 
the Government that undertakes 


My last was posted at Aden, a 
place which is sometimes described 
as looking much as the abode of 
Pluto might be supposed to do if 
the fires were by some happy acci- 
dent extinguished. But, in spite 


of its igneous appearance, Aden 
enjoys certain advantages of its 


own. Its comparative immunity 
from severe storms has permitted 
the houses of the British residents 
to be built in an open style, which 
gives free entrance to the sea- 
breeze. Its military buildings are 
on the most approved modern scale, 
perhaps not as regards expensive- 
ness of structure, but certainly in 
the matter of ventilation. If the 
health of her Majesty’s soldiers 
suffers in their barracks at Aden, 
it cannot be because the cubic 
space allotted to each man is limit- 
ed. The general fault of all bar- 
racks—namely, the absence of any 
attempt at decoration or even en- 
livenment of their interior—is in- 
deed rendered more than usually 
conspicuous in the case of these 
barracks, by the sterile character of 
their site. Amid all that has been 
done of late for the soldier, it is 
but here and there that the ssthe- 
tic element, which enters so strongly 
into all human nature, has received 
the consideration of those who 
have planned his dwellings. In 
England it matters less, “Phe sol- 
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it, and the world at large, its own 
peculiar lessons. . We have not 
yet finished ing all that the 
experience of the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny spread out be- 
fore us. ‘his little e ition will 
be so expensive, and its solid re- 
sults, for all that can be foreseen, 
so comparatively small, that it is to 
be hoped Government will get at 
least. sométhing in tly way of ad- 
ministrative lessons out of it. With 
this sincere hope, I conclude for the 
present, 
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dier has there the green fields and 
familiar publics wherein he may 
recreate himself. But in India, 
where he has to spend the greater 
part of the day within doors, the 
character of his domestic surround- 
ings becomes an important consi- 
deration. If we give him nothing 
to contemplate all day long but 
four white-washed walls, broken 
only with the regulation number of 
windows, it is not wonderful that 
his mind wearies sadly of the pros- 
pect. He probably knows not 
exactly his own cravings in this 
direction. But his inner being 
craves and pines, notwithstanding, 
just as decidedly, perhaps, as if the 
man were a philosopher, and. versed 
in the theory of the beautiful. 
That it is so is shown by the at- 
tempts soldiers make, whenever cir- 
cumstances permit, to enliven the 
walls of their barracks with pictures, 
It is surprising the effect they some- 
times contrive to produce in. this 
way—when they have the good 
fortune to be commanded by a man 
of sense; for there are some com- 
manding officers who would dis- 
cour: such little decorations as 
unmilitary innovations. Perhaps 
in these days, when the best means 
of attracting recruits to the service 
is receiving so much consideration, 
it might be thought worth while to 
do something towards making the 
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soldiers’ barracks minister a little 
to the esthetic wants of his nature, 
at the same time that they meet 
his. physical requirements. The 
latter requisite les been abun- 
dantly attended to; and, in India 
at least, no outlay has been thought 
too great to secure it. The former 
might now receive its share of our 
thoughts, so that we may do our 
best, while ing the body sound, 
to keep the mind sound like- 
Wise. : 

Small as Aden is, it has its muni- 
cipality, in which are associated one 
or two of the more respectable na- 
tive inhabitants. Until compara- 
tively recent date, such municipali- 
ties were few and far between in 
India. The liberal policy of the 
present day, however, has given an 
impulse to the system; the aim of 
which, of course, is to introduce our 
native fellow-subjects to the work 
of self-government. There are now 
few native communities residing 
under our flag which are not repre- 
sented by their own municipal 


bodies. On the whole, the experi- 


ment has been successful. The 
local taxes are imposed by such 
bodies, who have also the control 
of their expenditure on such works 
of local utility or improvement as 
may recommend themselves to 
them. The Government engineer 
is always a member of the munici- 
pality, and renders his aid in their 
deliberations. The richer munici- 
palities maintain one or more engi- 
neers of their own for the purpose 
of carrying out such works as may 
be resolved on. 

It would be well if the British 
Residency at Aden were on a more 
imposing scale than it is, It stands 
on one of the many thresholds 
where Great Britain touches upon 
the confines of extremest barbar- 
ism. Chiefs from many parts of 
Africa, and wanderers from remote 
corners. of Asia, occasionally visit 
it: We seem to have lost an op- 
portunity of bringing the untutored 
minds of such in visible contact 
with our country’s greatness, when 
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we have located our representative 
in a building not much distinguish: 
ed from those around it. A y 
large sum would not be required to 
build such a residency as would 
convey to our savage friends a fit- 
ting idea of who and what we are, 
Expensive and dubious embassies 
might then perhaps be more gel. 
dom necessary. 

The Octavia made only a short 
stay off Aden; and on Friday, the 
3d of January 1868, the good ship 
had acquitted herself of her partso 
far in the Abyssinian Expedition, 
by conveying the Commander-in- 
Chief safely into Annesley Bay, 
which is an excellent harbour when 
reached, though somewhat precari- 
ous of entrance. The voyage has 
been a singularly enjoyable one. 
From the hour when we sailed-in 
the evening of the 21st December, 
and steamed out of - Bombay har- 
bour, amid cheers for Sir bert 
Napier from many a ship’s crew 
that we passed at her moorings, 
till the anchor was cast within 
sight of the tent-whitened shore, 
which we would fain make believe 
is destined to be the scene of great 
military operations, not an accident 
has occurred to mar the pleasure 
that a voyage on board a man-of- 
war in fair weather must always 
afford even to the veriest lover of 
the land. 

Many of the old associations still 
popularly connected with. life on 
board a man-of-war, have long ago 
become in reality as mythical as 
the mermaid’s gambols. The tone 
that prevails among the officers of 
her Majesty’s navy in modem 
days, is not different from that of 
any other body of gentlemen. In- 
deed, it probably never was. In 
the times of our grandfathers, when 
good society used anything - but 
good language, and even ministers 
of the kirk considered themselves 
as only beginning their normal po- 
tations when they had got to the 
twelfih tumbler or so of whis- 
ky toddy, commodores, doubtless, 
swore, and admirals, of course, got 
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drunk with the rest of the British 

le. Indeed, the improvement 
in the general tone of manners 
which characterizes these days, has 
made itself felt in even a remark- 
able degree in the navy. The young 
middy, who may perhaps have 
thrown. aside his schoolbooks and 
declared for the sea because he 
was tired of his lessons, very soon 
finds out, when he joins his ship, 
that he has made a great mistake 
in thinking to escape the school- 
master in that way. The truth is, 
a man-of-war is, for its younger 
officers, neither more nor less than 
a great.and admirably regulated 
public school. The pupils, indeed, 
are already members of an honour- 
able profession, and this, doubtless, 
has its share in producing the coin- 
anon d high tone which charac- 
terises them. They have also the 
advantage of taking part, day by 
day, in the practical duties of the 
ship, so that the lessons of their 
naval instructor, which are proceed- 
ing at the same time, receive the 
best possible illustration. Dili- 
gence on their part is secured by 
the frequent examinations they are 
subjected to. Not to pass one of 
those would be to retard promo- 
tion, a contingency of which the 
soldier and sailor live always in 
fear. The result of so good a sys- 
tem is what might be expected; 
her Majesty’s ships are officered by 
a body of gentlemen, more or less 
highly educated of course in dif- 
ferent cases, but all of them edu- 
cated in the truest sense, and pro- 
ficient in everything pertaining to 
their profession. 

The tone and character of the 
ward-room and gun-room have na- 
turally made themselves felt for 
good in every corner of the man-of- 
war. The rope’s-end is as much a 
thing of the past as the boatswain 
who was always cursing and gen- 
erally intoxicated. There is still, 
it is believed, a cat-o’-nine-tails on 
board; and it would be even more 
difficult to dispense with it alto- 
gether in the navy than in the 


army ; but it is seldom indeed that 
the cat is let out: of the beg and 
then, generally, on behoof of some 
offender whose own if 
they had their will, would heartily 
adju him all the punishment 
that is likely to get. Grog, to 
be sure, is appreciated by the sailor 
as thoroughly as by the soldier; 
but the facilities which the former 
has of getting it in unlicensed quan- 
tities are far fewer than the latter’s. 
He makes up, it is true, when on 
shore, for the disadvantages he no 
doubt believes his profession to la- 
bour under from this cause. But 
drunkenness at sea is extremely 
rare. Indeed, there is much ground 
for satisfaction at the result which 
has crowned recent efforts for the 
improvement of the condition of 
our seamen. There is a schoolmas- 
ter on board for the ship’s bat ba 
well as an instructor for the middies; 
and the library finds in most ships 
a degree of favour with the crew 
which would have made our old 
friend Commodore Trunnion open 
his eyes if he had seen it in his da 

Even the little message-boy who 
waits behind one’s door mye to 
run errands from one part of the. 
ship to another, not unfrequently 
is to be seen poring the while over 
a book of travels. Some of the best 
newspapers and periodicals are read 
by the men. The ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
don News’ seems to be a special 
favourite. Its pictures serve, when 
the paper has done its work, to 
paste on the lids of the seamen’s 
chests, and brighten up, with pretty 
English scenes and figures, all the 
little nooks and corners of the ship 
which the men can call their own, 
And thus a tribute is unconsciously 
paid to the educating power of pic- 
tures. Local or country newspapers 
also are in high request. The re- 
cipient of a ‘Scotsman,’ for example, 
soon finds himself surrounded with 
all of his comrades who claim lot 
or portion in the queen of modern 
cities, eager to hear the news. The 
Scot, however, appears to be less 
generally distributed on board a 
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man-of-war than he is. in most 
places. When all hands are ~ 
for prayers on the quarterdeck, as 
they are duly every morning, the 
Scandinavian type of countenance 
strikes one as the prevailing face in 
the long lines of seamen that are 
there formed. This is intelligible 
enough when it is considered how 
largely our navy is recruited from 
the population of seaport towns. 
If the balance were struck between 
the sailors’ and the soldiers’ lives 
as regards their comparative advan- 

es and disadvantages, it is doubt- 

what the result would be. The 
man-of-war’s man might justly 
claim to be less of a machine than 
his brother of the line has been 
made into. Much drilling has not 
deprived him of his individuality. 
He falls in, it is true, on what is to 
him a parade. He goes through 


the sword exercise and the gun- 
drill, and the manual and platoon 
and many other performances. But 
he does so in a rollicking free-and- 
easy sort of fashion, which smacks 


far more of the salt-sea wave than 
of the barrack-yard. The interest 
of each “hand,” moreover, seems 
enlisted in the work of the ship in 
a way not observed in a regiment. 
The sailor goes about his duties on 
board with the air of one who be- 
lieves that the safety of the ship 
depends on his individual labour 
and intelligence. Not so the soldier, 
whose concern is chiefly with carry- 
ing out whatever word of command 
he may receive, looking straight to 
his front, and preserving under all 
circumstances an imperturbable ex- 
pression of countenance. If a colonel 
were to order his regiment to re- 
verse position after some fashion 
which would necessitate every pri- 
vate to stand upon his head, the 
regiment would be only too glad to 
attempt it, if it were only to enjoy 
their commanding-officer’s confusion 
when he witnessed the complica- 
tions his order had given birth to. 
This larger share of individuality 
which the conditions of sea warfare 
admit of the sailor's being left in 
possession of, probably has its in- 
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fluence for good in forming ‘his cha- 
racter. But it is a hard life that 
the sailor leads, and one that makes 
him old when his years are yet far 
from their full tale. The’ early 

at which he commences severe w 
may have something to do with 
this, and so, perhaps, in a lesser 
degree, has the unsanitary character 
of his dormitories. There is nothing 
poetical about the sailor’s hamm 
whatever the readers of Marryat 
may think on the subject. Let any 
one pass along the main-deck of 9 
man-of-war towards the small h 
and observe the clusters of dark 
objects dimly discernible with the 
help of one’s lantern in the mu 
atmosphere of the place, suspend 
like bats more than anything else, 
close under the rafters of the 
upper deck, It takes some little 
scrutiny to make out that each of 
these is a hammock, enclosing, as 
in a purse net, a sleeping sailor, 
whose head is within a very few 
inches of the planks his nest ig 
swung from. How many or how 
few cubic feet of oxygen falls to 


‘the lot of each slumberer is a piece 


of statistics which had better not 
be brought to the notice of an in- 
spector-general of hospitals on the 
Indian establishment. The 
swords usually carried by ‘those 
energetic personages would forth- 
with be unsheathed for an attack 
on the Lords of the Admiralty 
touching the matter, But as no 
amount of ink that they might 
shed could serve to increase the 
dimensions of a man-of-war to those 
of a modern Indian barrack or even 
prison, the subject may as well be 
allowed to drop. 

The limited area of land which 
lies between Annesley Bay, and the 
Abyssinian mountains, by whatever 
name it is ultimately to be called, 
Zulla, or Malkalloo, or Napier 
Town, or what, is gradually assum- 
ing the appearance of a British 
cantonment. To see a harbour 
crowded with ships of high and 
low degree, in what was a few 
months ago a rarely visited creek, 
and to stroll upon the beach now 
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bristling with the materiel of war in 
many a varied form, and to mark the 
crowding human beings, of almost 
every tongue and country, whose 
labour has created the scene, are 
sights very suggestive of our coun- 
try’s greatness. Here a painted 
board marks the rude shed where 
the representative of British justice 
is already engaged in administering 
the law,—chiefly in the form of 
whipcord, richly merited by the 
unruly crowd which follows the 
camp. There a more pretentious 
building indicates the centre of the 
naval depdt; where military stores 
of. every description, ammunition 
for the mountain-guns and Sniders, 
bales of forage for the cattle, and 
no matter what, are being piled 
under tarpaulin as fast as they can 
be landed. This landing, too, has 
a tale of its own. Not every bene- 
volent old Briton who fills his glass 
with port-wine when the health of 
the Army and Navy is proposed, 
fuliy realises all that is meant when 
the services are described as sisters, 
He has heard the phrase so often 
that he has come to reckon on it 
as a flower in the garden of post- 
prandial oratory, as certain to ap- 
pear in due season as the crocuses 
are to shoot up when the snow is 
melting from the plot of ground 
before his suburban villa in spring. 
But we would indeed go to war 
under sad disadvantages if we had 
not our naval officers and men to 
form a grand point d’appui for all 
our operations at our nearest sea- 
base. The work of disembarking 
regiments and stores under a tro- 
pical sun is no light labour even for 
sailors, who work as heartily when 
on duty as they are generally 
thought to enjoy themselves heart- 
ily when they visit the dry land, 
on jovial thoughts intent, At 
Z the appliances of science 
have, already been brought to bear 
to a wonderful extent in lessening 
or economising the labour of man. 
This was to be expected in opera- 
tions directed. by so scientific a 
soldier as Sir Robert Napier. The 
whole expedition, indeed, if it lead 
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to no. other result, will long . be 
pointed to as an illustration of the 
power of science to overcome na- 
tural obstacles in modern warfare. 
The long pier which has been con- 
structed in order to facilitate the 
disembarkation of men and_ stores, 
is itself no mean triumph of en- 
gineering power, especially con- 
sidering the rapidity with which it 
has been created ; a rapidity, indeed 
which is very suggestive of the old 
days of the Titans. Already the 
whistle of the steam-engine is heard 
from the iron horse which is en- 
gaged the livelong day in steaming 
long trains of heavy trucks from 
the end of the pier to their ulti- 
mate depdt at the Commissariat, or 
Land Transport Stores. And the 
ortion of its breadth which is not 
aid down with the rail, presents 
from morning till night just such a 
motley stream of life as one would 
expect to find on the narrow tongue 
of land which forms, as it were, 
the conduit into Africa of a whole 
flood of Anglo-Saxon energy and 
vitality. The grim blue mountains 
that hem in the amphitheatre in 
the background, must needs won- 
der what strange new race the sea 
is giving birth to at their base. A 
regiment of green-coated Belooches 
from Sindh, fierce and soldier-like ; 
ang of swarthy porters, whom 

pay has tempted in an oft- 
moment to sail from their 


a 
hig 
repente 
beloved but benighted Madras; a 


ang of mules, huge and gaunt, 
oe the fair pastures of Andalusia; 
a regiment of camel-drivers, in va- 
ried costume, rascals of sorts, 
drawn from almost every back slum 
of creation, except perhaps Yankee- 
dom, for the purpose of maltreating, 
swearing at in diverse gibberish, 
and ultimately levanting altogether 
with our camels and mules; parties 
of indescribable foreigners — counts, 
of course — who have come to see 
how Britons make war: these, and 
loafers innumerable, including to 
a certainty half-a-dozen news 
correspondents, make up the tide 
of life to be witnessed on our Zoulla 
Mall. If it be evening, the sea on 
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either side is filled with bathers, as 
ever was pond with minnows on 
an August afternoon. The boats 
that are constantly passing and 
repassing from the sides of the 
pier to the ships, have to look well 
to their course, and their oarsmen 
to their oars, if they would avoid 
bringing the latter down with a 
thud on one of the many hundreds 
of Anglo-Saxon heads that are bob- 
bing everywhere around. . The rea- 
son that sea-bathing has become so 
fashionable, is that the limited sup- 
ply of fresh water does not admit 
of private baths. He who was only 
a fw months ago enjoying himself 
in Belgravia, may now be seen of 
an evening depositing his clothes 
on the beach, with his head cropped 
close as a convict’s,— the prevail- 
ing fashion in this dusty land, 
—and, with no clothing but the 
bathing - towel on his _ shoulder, 
striding in quest of a _ suitable 
spot whence to take his header 
into the sea, 

It must not be imagined that 
there is aught of disorder in the 
scene described. Mules, it is true, 
are apt to rush somewhat franti- 
cally about in their determination 
that, wherever they may make for, 
they shall put a good distance be- 
tween them and the hated ship 
from which they have just been set 
free, But all the other elements 
in the picture are subdued by a 
colouring of order as evident to 
the mental perceptions as_ the 
strong aroma of the sea which fills 
the atmosphere is perceptible to 
one physically. 

Eyen the locomotive seems to 
feel the influence of discipline, 
Instead of rushing wildly about, 
and snorting, and making _ itself 
generally disagreeable and danger- 
ous, after the fashion of engines at 
railway stations, it keeps to its 
appointed place, and works steadily 
away, almost as noiselessly as its 
relation, the condensing engine, 
which is on duty on the edge of 
the pier, and is hard at work, with 
a tick-tick not much louder than 
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that of an old-fashioned farmhouse 
clock, in condensing the waves into 
draughts of water fit for man and 
beast. The pier, which’ has served 
our turn so well, has been con- 
spine to a considerable extent 
y soldier labour. This of itself jg 
a matter for satisfaction. The old 
idea, that it is derogatory to the 
dignity of a fighting man to be 
also a digging man, seems to have 
died out with the late Bengal 
army, where it is generally said to 
have attained a somewhat rampant 
growth. No doubt the theory wag 
a very convenient one for lag 

Brahmins who had taken to what 
they flattered themselves Was “a 
soldier’s life. But it is exploded 
now; and the pickaxe and the 
crowbar have been preferred to a 
place of honour hardly second to 
that of the musket and bayonet 
throughout many portions of the 
Indian army, Many are of opinion 
that it would be wise to eylist all 
our native Indian infantry expressly 
as pioneers, and employ them con- 
stantly, when the gates of the temple 
of Janus are closed, in useful public 
works, in order that we might find 
in them trained and willing sappérs 
in the field. Men thus employed 
would be less apt to invent silly 
stories, or hatch mutinies. It would 
be good for all parties. The Madras 
Sappers, for example, are not seen 
to suffer in soldierly qualities ‘(as 
those are understood by any save 
martinets), because of the organisa- 
tion which keeps them engaged in 
works of this kind during the long 
years when the mere man of the 
musket and bayonet is doing little 
more than consuming the fruits of 
the earth. On the contrary, the regi- 
ment referred to, when it has had 
an opportunity, as it very often has, 
of throwing down the intrenching 
tools and manning breach or ram- 
seg against the rush of assailants, 
as proved itself one of the very 
best in the army it belongs to. 
The Punjab Pioneers, which is do- 
ing now the same invaluable ser- 
vice on this inhospitable coast as it 
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rendered ten years ago at Delhi 
and Lucknow, is a regiment organ- 
ised on a similar system. Its’ men 
are Sikhs, and soldiers of proved 
excellence. They belong, however, 
to a branch of the Stich people 
which is still called the Mazabee 
Sikhs, in order to distinguish it 
from the original disciples of Ma- 
nuk, with whom it is only partly 
incorporated. A Sikh priest of 
more than usual repute had died, 
it seems, some hundreds of years 
ago, at Delhi. It was necessary 
to convey his bones to the sacred 
city of Umritsur. The men who 
discharged this office were, of 
course, of the Sweeper caste; for 
the Sikhs themselves, however 
much they may have reverenced 
their spiritual father when he was 
in the flesh, could not without 
defilement have any contact with 
his remains. But such was the 


odour of sanctity in which the old 
impostor had died, that the pious 


held 


of carrying his bones was 
to have conferred upon the 
out-castes who performed it the 
purity and privileges of the chil- 
dren of Govind themselves; They 
were admitted accordingly into 
the community. But this seems 
to have been done only after the 
somewhat unhandsome method in 
which the late East India Com- 
pany used to reward its deserv- 
ing non-commissioned officers with 
commissions. Such were only un- 
attached commissions, And the 
Miazibees, whose descendants num- 
ber now about five thousand, are 
only Sikhs of the outer synagogue 
after all. The true Sikhs will not 
extend to them the right hand of 
fellowship to the extent of inter- 
marrying with them. The Mazi- 
bees, again, will not marry, or give 
in marriage, excepting within their 
own body; hence their limited 
numbers, Considering how valu- 
able they are to us as_ soldiers, 
this is to be regretted. The other 
evening a strong party of Sikh 
pioneers was at work on the 
beach, throwing up, after a fashion 
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which King Canute seems never 
to have thought of trying, a barrier 
to the sea’s inroads, when the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his staff rode 
past the spot. The men raised a 
cheer almost quite English in its 
heartiness; and, what showed still 
more the pride they took in their 
employment, they infused an extra 
amount of steam into their move- 
ments, which gave them the ap- 
pearance of savages executing @ 
war-dance, or half-drunken gillies 
capering round a still, rather than 
soldiers labouring in sober earnest, 
Their enthusiasm spread to the 
kind-hearted Chief himself. Lean- 
ing forward from his horse, as a 
brawny Punjabee rushed past him, 
he laid hand on the basket-load of 
earth which rested on the man’s 
shoulder, and himself assisted in 
tos#ing it upon the spot appointed for 
it. All our troops alike, however— 
Bombay native infantry not less 
than Punjab pioneers—have been 
plying the mattock at Zoulla, and be- 
tween this place and Senafe, the 
road leading to the latter post havin, 
been made in the teeth of natur: 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, 
chiefly by the labour of our troops. 
The inhabitants of the country 
lying between the sea-coast and 
Abyssinia comprise a variety of 
half-civilized tribes, most of them 
being included under the generic 
name of Shohos, That name, how- 
ever, distinguishes as many septs 
among themselves as ever did the 
Macdonalds or Macleods. The soil 
is naturally fertile, but vegetation 
depends on the rain supply. That 
again is so uncertain that cultiva-. 
tion is scarcely attempted. Hogs 
of great size, deer, and a kind of 
partridge, abound in the close 
vicinity of our camp. The le: 
have few wants. Their vi 
are squalid to a degree, and w 
little wealth they possess is repre~ 
sented by camels, a few ponies” 
and mules, probably imported by 
accident from the interior, and 
herds of tolerably good cows. In- 
tercourse with the — coast. 
A 
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has made them Mohammedans of 
the Sunnee persuasion. They talk 
principally Arabic. This inter- 
poses a sad barrier between them 
and our officers. Where, in a few 
cases, communication has been es- 
tablished with them, they have 
shown an honesty and simplicity 
in their dealings not common in 
certain higher regions of trade. 
They must be regarded, however, 
as occupying a very inferior place 
in the human scale. If one wishes 
to behold a man and brother verg- 
ing not very remotely .on the ani- 
mal or even vegetable world, he 
may be recommended to look at a 
Shoho, squatted among the dust 
of his native plain. The whole 
of the tribes are nominally subject 
to the Egyptian Government; but 
people out of whom so little can be 
squeezed, are probably thought @e- 
neath the regard of a paternal Gov- 
ernment; and so the sheikhs and 
their dependants are left pretty much 
to. the freedom of their own will. 
The headquarters of the expedi- 
tion has been detained at Zoulla 
somewhat longer than may have 
pao the good people in Eng- 
and, We have certainly not. tar- 
ried here because we loved the 
ata Everything, indeed, has 
en made most comfortable by 
the foresight of our Chief and the 
energy of our Commissariat and 
Engineer departments. The supply 
of good water from the con- 
densing engines has never failed 
for one day. The rations are 
ample and excellent. A_ large 
bazaar has sprung up in rear of our 
encampment, where commercial ad- 
venturers from diverse parts of the 
earth retail wine and beer and 
table luxuries to those who require 
them, at not over-exorbitant rates. 
On the whole, one’s feelings are 
somewhat like Mark Tapley’s in 
connec'ion with our situation,— 
there is not much credit in feeling 
jolly at Zoulla. But still it is 
tantalising to remain encamped on 
.@ dust-driven plain, with the ther- 
mometer seldom very far below 90°, 
while cool and bracing heights can 
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be reached in a day’s ride. There 
have been excellent reasons for 
every day’s sojourn here of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Certain dis 
jointed portions of the expedition 
have required to be pieced together, 
and that is a work which no an- 
thority short of the Chief’s own 
could perform. The Land-Trans- 
port Corps has been a terrible diffi- 
culty from first to last. The whole 
history of that difficulty will doubt- 
less be one day made patent to the, 
public. . Meanwhile, it is enough 
to know that the department is 
getting into working order as: 
rapidly as the incongruous elements 
which compose it will admit of 
For the Commander-in-Chief to haye 
moved from Zoulla one day earlier 
than he could see his way to pnsh 
steadily onward on his mission, 
would have been a mistake such ag 
never could have proceeded from 
the soldier who is at the head of 
this expedition. Here, he is at 
his base,—not only ready to direct 
and organise all things, but situated 
where the supplies consumed daily 
by his camp can be replaced from the 
shipping, without any strain being 
thrown upon the Land Transport. 
To write on the prospects of the 
Expedition itself would be futile, 
The electric telegraph, which we 
have carried with us even here, will 
probably have flashed important 
news to the most distant parts, 
long before these humble lines can 
see the light. There is something 
unpleasant in this aspect of the 
telegraph. In India it has reach- 
ed such a pitch of development 
that nothing can be done with- 
out it. Administrators of provinces 
have become by degrees so habit- 
uated to its use, that they would 
fain see it resorted to as a medium 
for the prompt payment of trades- 
men’s bills. hen this millen- 
nium for the tailors shall dawn 
it is to be hoped they will feel 
grateful to the distinguished order 
of statesmen who are labouring to 
bring it about. But whatever 
changes a few days may or may 
not bring to pass in the aspect 
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of our present undertaking, the 
political features of Abyssinia it- 
self are not likely to be much af- 
fected by our proceedings. The 
country is once more much as it 
was before Theodore had dreamed 
his dream of ambition, or entered 
on his career of self-aggrandise- 
ment. To Theodore himself there 
remains nothing of power, except- 
ing within his own camp, which 
is en route to Magdala, and in Mag- 
dala itself, which is held by a few 
chiefs who are still attached to his 
fortunes. The colony of Europeans 
which he had gradually assembled 
around him to cast his cannon, and 
otherwise aid him in his schemes, 
remain, like the sediment in the 
cup, after his short draught of 
empire. Had it not been for the 
unhuppy accident that an errant 
consul, Captain Cameron, and the 
most unfortunate of envoys, Mr. 
Rassam, are amongst the rest, we 
might almost have afforded to let 
him deal with his European friends 
after his own fashion. But with 
Mr. Rassam there, to say nothing of 
certuin others, this course was out of 
the question. It is not expected that 
Theodore can offer us any armed op- 
position. His condition is that of 
a mere bandit. The empire which 
he had at one time carved out for 
himself has been partitioned once 
more into the normal number of 
independent principalities. First 
on our route lies Tigre, a large 
ater ge ruled by a prince named 

ussa, Next to Tigre, passing in 
a southerly direction, is entered the 
territories of Wagshoom Gobaze, 
Prince of Lasta. We come then to 
a tract of country where tribes of 
wild Mohammedans, known as the 
Wollo Gallas, are ruled by their 
own queen, who is tributary, how- 
- ever, either to her neighbour Go- 
baze on the north, or to her still 
more powerful friend Manilek, the 
King of Shoa, whose dominions 
stretch away to the south. There 
are other native princes, such as 
the Prince of Godjam, and he of 
North- Western Abyssinia. But 
the three powers with whom we 
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are chiefly interested in promoting 
a friendly understanding are’ Kassa 
of Tigre, in whose country Senafe 
Wagshoom Gobaze, 
the King or Shoom’of Lasta; 
and Manilek of Shoa, the grand- 
son of the Saheela Selassie, who 
received so favourably the mis- 
sion of Major Harris. _ Our route 
towards agdala either passes 
through or near the limits of the 
three rulers just named. These 
are probably as jealous of one an- 
other as they are united in their 
hatred of Theodore. ‘Even if we 
were to fail in satisfying them that 
no evil is intended ‘them, it is 
doubtful if they could combine to 
offer a regular or organised opposi- 
tion to our advance. Still; apart 
from considerations of common hu- 
manity, it is most desirable that 
they should be our friends. The 
position, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat startling for them. A 
large army of strangers has mus- 
tered at their very door. A force 
of their hated enemies, the Turks, 
is also assembling, as if to take 
part in their destruction. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
Prince of Tigre sent an envoy to 
our commander begging that some 
one might be despatched to ‘his 
camp at Adwa to inform him of 
our intentions. Major Grant, 
C.B., the well-known companion 
of Speke, has been despatched 
with full instructions and suit- 
able presents on this important 
mission. On our success with 
Kassa much will depend. We 
desire nothing from him, or any 
other of the princes, further than 
an unmolested passage through the 
several districts which lie between 
us and our countrymen, with the 
right of purchasing supplies as we 
go. If this be accorded, all will 
probably be plain before us. If it 
be not, we may be exposed to the 
evils of a harassing guerilla war- 
fare. Manilek of Shoa is said’ to 
have 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 in- 
fantry. Gobaze’s armed followers 
are believed to amount to 20,000. 
These may be both cowardly and 





undisciplined, but God forbid that 
we should have to fight them. If 
we have to engage in any such ope- 
rations, not a soldier of our force 
but what will have ample work cut 
out for him. If, on the other hand, 
our campaign assume the character 
of a peaceful march, who shall say 
how directly that happy issue has 
been owing to the strength of the 
army which the wisdom of our 
Government has placed in the 
hands of our commander? The only 
alternative before the Government 
was to send another envoy to Theo- 
dore, or send an army such as will 
in all respeets command the posi- 
tion. To have adopted the former 
course, after the failure of Mr. Ras- 
sam, would have been unworthy of 
our country, even if it had offered 
any promise of success, The army 
that has been made ready for the 
task is the smallest force with which 
it could have been attempted, what- 
ever opinion the strategists of the 
Clubs may have formed, or be form- 
ing, on this point. The all-absorb- 
ing question among us now is, 

at line of action will Theodore 
himself adopt? It is morally im- 
possible that he can influence any 
of the princes, who have so lately 
burst asunder his bonds, to com- 
bine in his interests against us. 
It seems equally impossible that he 
himself can even indulge the hope 
of standing up before us for an 
hour in battle array. One of our 
rockets would for ever disperse the 
few thousand followers that remain 
to him. Our difficulties are mainly 
political. But in the present aspect 
of affairs they wear every appear- 
ance of being about to melt away 
at our approach. Let the princes 
of Abyssinia once feel assured that 
we have no thoughts of visiting the 
sins of Theodure on their head, 
that we are not playing into the 
hands of the Egyptians, and that 
we will really leave their country 
as we found it as soon as our coun- 
trymen have been placed in our 
hands, Let them further see that 
we are too strong to fear them, or 
.to be menaced into alliances having 
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for their object the aggrandisement 
of one of their number at the cost 
of another through the instrumen- 
tality of British soldiers, and then 
a peaceful success will be wellni 
secured. Theodore himself may 
very possibly be the first to fawn 
upon us with assurances that the 
whole of the little matter which 
has passed between us has bee 
like the failure of the late Minis 
to gain the confidence of the Briti 
people, solely due to a misunder- 
standing. It is not generally ap- 
prehended by those capable of 
judging that he will lay violent 
hands upon the unfortunate people 
whom he holds in his keeping, 
Possibly we may reach Magda 
before him. He is encumbered 
with some heavy guns, the crea- 
tures of his long years of labour 
and scheming. They seem now to 
be his Frankenstein. By abandon- 
ing them he could at any time 
reach Magdala after a three days’ 
ride. It is believed by our friends 
in his camp that he will certainly 
do so as soon as he hears of our 
approach. If he never reach his 
fastness until he can drag his guns 
with him there, he may never reach 
it at all, for he has no other 
draught for them than his soldiers, 
and the people of the country either 
oppose his progress or flee before 
his coming, and leave him sur- 
rounded with a desert waste. His 
character seems to be a curious 
mixture of the heroic, or even de- 
moniacal, and the base. He is 
probably, however, not so bad as 
he is painted; and considering 
that he is about the only man of 
note among the princes of Abys- 
sinia who can lay claim to energy 
or courage, one sometimes fee 
sorry that his career has been 80 
misguided, and is even disposed to 
go as far as the good old “mini- 
ster” Dean Ramsay tells us of, 
who, after having exhausted in his 
prayer, more Scotorum, every pos- 
sible and impossible subject of pe- 
tition, at length bethought himself 
of putting up a closing supplication 
on behalf of “ the poor old de’il.” 
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Ir will be through no overstrained 
delicacy on the part of the leaders 
of the Opposition if the session 
which resumed work on the 13th 
of last month come to a close with- 
out a Ministerial crisis. 

Nothing can be further from the 
intentions of noblemen and gentle- 
men out of place than to leave 
Lord Derby and Mr, Disraeli free 
to go forward undisturbed with 
their promised Reform Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland. Not to 
make too much of the declaration 
of the League,—endorsed in full by 
Mr. Bright, and received and com- 
plimented with characteristic hesi- 
tation by Mr. Gladstone,—that the 
Government must be compelled to 
reopen their measure of last ses- 
sion, with a view to expunge from 
it some of its most important 
clauses,—we find from the speeches 
of leading Liberals, of all shades of 


opinion, delivered at sundry times 
and to various audiences durin 
the recess, and the pamphlets an 
letters with which they are at 
this moment favouring the world, 


that Ministers are to be interro- 
gated on every point of their 
policy, and to be very severely 
andled if they fail to answer to 
the satisfaction of the interroga- 
tors. We are to have motions in 
both Houses on the wrongs of Ire- 
land in general; on the grievances 
of the Irish Established Church in 
particular; on the justice of sup- 
pressing it; on popular education, 
both in Ireland and in England; 
on University Reform, including 
the best means of supplying a uni- 
versity education to Roman Catho- 
lics in the sister island; on the 
foreign relations of the country, 
and especially on its relations with 
the United States;—on every 
subject, in short, amid the handl- 
ing of which there shall appear 
to be a chance, however remote, 
of placing the Government in a 
minority on a division, and there- 


by forcing them to resign. :, 
if any credence be reg to their 
utterances, are to be the tactics 
of the leaders of the Opposition 
throughout the next six months; 
which they not unnaturally regard 
as months pregnant with the most 
important consequences to them- 
selves and to their parties; We 
use the term parties, because it 
would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the Liberals are one whit 
more at unity among themselves 
now than they were when, sitting 
behind a Government professedly 
Liberal, they broke up suddenly 
into knots and upset the coach. 
No! the single end on which 
Whigs and Radicals are alike bent 
is to expel from office, by any 
means in their power, the Minis- 
ters now at the helm of State. 
Looking beyond that end, and 
assuming it to be achieved, the 
views of one section are as dis- 
tinct from the views of another 
as light is from darkness. For 
Whigs have no more been con- 
verted to thoroughgoing Radical- 
ism by the misfortunes of the last 
few years, than Radicals are con- 
verted to Whiggery. They still do 
respectively what they have done 
ever since their first overt alliance 
in the days of Lord Grey and Mr, 
Cobbett. They combine to give 
battle to a common enemy, but are 
quite at variance in regard to the 
urposes to which the victory shall 

e applied when it is achieved. 
Yet they take the field, we shrewdly 
suspect, at the present moment, 
stirred by motives and swayed by 
hopes kindred neither in their na- 
ture nor in their intensity. Let 
us explain ourselves. 

We mean no disparagement to 
the Whig or more aristocratic sec- 
tion of the Liberal party, when we 
say that they are just as much con- 
vinced at this moment as they ever 
were, that the foremost places in 
conducting the affairs of this great 
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country belong of right exclusivel 

to themselves. The part whic 

their forefathers played in making 
the Constitution what it is, their 
own social position, their high rank 
and historic names, fully justify 
them, not to themselves only, but 
to others, in adhering to this con- 
viction. And if the country at 
large could only be persuaded to 
adopt their views of the case, there 
is little reason to doubt but that 
in their hands it would be, upon 
the whole, very creditably govern- 
ed. For the last men in the em- 
pire to advocate a democratic policy 
tor its own sake, we may fairly as- 
sume to be a Russell, a Cavendish, 
ora Grey. Every one of these may 
be prepared at times—in order to in- 
sure the ascendancy of his party— 
to liberalise, it may be, beyond the 
limits of his own notions of strict 
ropriety. But any approach to 
evelling; any attack, covert or 
open, on the privileges of the peer- 
age or the rights of property,—these 
things the Whigs are quite as much 
disposed to resist as the most 
bigoted of Tories. Such we hold 
to be, in politics, the confession of 
faith of the Whigs, or the substance 
of it; and, as we have just said, a 
very reasonable confession of faith, 
all things considered, it must be 
admitted to be. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
Whigs are not strong enough to 
gorern the country by themselves, 

ey believed that they were eight- 
and-thirty years ago, and tried the 
experiment, but the experiment 

iled. Modern Whiggery has, in 
consequence, ceased to be what it 
once was—constitutionalism after 
the model of 1688. It has become 
the mean, and a very unsafe mean, 
between Toryism and Radicalism ; 
and the leaning of its professors, 
occasioned more, we believe, by 
hereditary rivalry of the Tories 
than by anything else, tends more 
and more every year towards pure 
Radicalism, The history of ail the 
political changes that have occur- 
red since 1832 clearly proves this. 
As often as they sustained a de- 
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feat in the House of Commons, or 
seemed in danger of incurring one, 
Whig Governments have invariab} 
endeavored to strengthen their 
position by yielding something to 
their Radical allies. As often ag 
they found themselves removed 
from their comfortable offices in 
Downing Street, they did their best 
to win their way back again by still 
larger concessions. Their imme- 
diate object was by these means 
attained on three memorable occa- 
sions. But a fourth occasion hag 
arisen, entirely different both in 
its nature and adjunets from any 
which preceded it. They cannot 
deal with their own party now ag 
they did in 1842, 1852, and 1858, 
Their old tactics are out of date; 
and the distress and_ perplexity 
thence arising are doubtless en- 
hanced by the reflection that they 
have themselves mainly, if not en- 
tirely, to thank for the state to 
which they are reduced, 

If ever a Government had the 
game in their own hands, of the 
aristocratic leaders of the Liberals 
in 1866 that truth might be pre- 
dicated. In the beginning of that 
year the Whigs were absolute mas- 
ters of the House of Commons, 
All that was needed to keep them 
in that commanding position was 
common prudence. The whole 
field of Departmental Reform was 
open to them; and had they chosen 
to enter boldly upon it, they would 
have carried every section of every 
party in and out of Parliament 
with them. By what influence 
moved, it is not now worth while 
to inquire; they turned aside from 
that path of safety and of useful- 
ness, and they have their reward, 
For times are changed since 1866, 
and the conditions of society are 
changing with them. A new power 
has been created in the State, not 
only without their concurrence, 
but in spite of their resistance to 
it, which, though dormant at. the 
present moment, must awake to 
active life very shortly. What 
effect this power is to exercise on 
the machinery of Government in 
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the future it is impossible with any 


certainty to predict. This much 
alone the more aristocratic section 
of the Liberal party seem to be 
convinced of, that their last chance 
of recovering the ascendancy which 
they once had, both in Parliament 
and out of it, is mixed up with the 
fortunes of the present session. If 
they can only succeed in so damag- 
ing the Government as to force 
them to a resignation, the way may 

et be open for the Whigs into 

owning Street. Possibly they 
may find it impracticable to go 
thither alone. The alliance be- 
tween Lord Russell and Mr. Bright 
during their last tenure of office 
was too close—the understanding 
between Mr. Gladstone aud Mr. 
Bright at this moment is too inti- 
mate—to permit the thought that 
another Liberal Administration can 
be formed which shall leave the 
member for Birmingham out of 
high office. But one Radical more, 
even if Mr. Bright be the man, will 
not change to any perceptible degree 
the balance of power in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Milner Gibson became the most 
tractable of politicians as soon as 
he expanded into a placeman. Mr. 
Bright, though scarcely so pliable 
as the member for Manchester, may 
still, it is believed, be tamed. At 


alkevents it is better to go at once. 


into office, carrying Mr. Bright with 
them, than to abide as they are, 
and to take the chances of a very 
doubtful future. Of course the 
great body of the Radicals will ob- 
ject to this arrangement in its sim- 
plicity. They have their views as 
well as the Whigs; but the Radi- 
cals are not yet heavy enough to 
outweigh the Whigs in the balance 
of sectional influence, and it must 
be the business of the Whigs to 
prevent, if possible, any such con- 
tingency hereafter. Their hope, 
therefore, is to carry Downing 
Street in the present session by 
storm, in which case they will have 
the power of a dissolution in their 
own hands; and they anticipate 
that by using it discreetly, and by 
& wise manipulation of the new 
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constituencies, they may be able 
to secure for themselves, ind 
dently of the Radicals, a working 
majority at all events in the next 
Parliament. If they fail in 
there is really no future at all for 
them. Lord Derby and his col- 
lneguee, perfecting their own work, 
will go to the country with the 
prestige which success invariably 
gives, and the newly-created voters 
may be fairly expected to support 
them. Or should the reverse oceur 
—should the new constituencies, 
contrary to expectation, desert the 
statesmen who made, and for the 
first time appeal to them—it will not 
be to seek for leaders among the 
members of the great Revolution 
Houses. Burghs and _ counties 
which refuse to return Tories to the 
next Parliament, will find men of 
extreme views to represent them. 
Mr. Bright, without doubt—possi- 
bly Mr. Beales, certainly Mr. John 
Mill and Mr. Foster, will become 
the great movers in the policy of 
the future. A real, not a mock re- 
volution, will then hegin, of which 
the end cannot be doubtful. Now 
the Whigs are not revolutionists at 
bottom, nor ever were. They have 
played with revolution for six-and- 
thirty years, using it as a means 
to an end; but as they deserted 
it in shoals towards the close of 
the last century, as soon as it went 
in a direction to alarm them, 
so they will certainly desert it 
again whenever it develops its true 
character, and the whole order of 
social life is threatened. The Irish 
Church, the Scotch Church, pro- 
bably the English Church also, the 
noble houses of Russell, Caven- 
dish, and Grey may be willing to 
throw over; but to the invasion of 
their own social privileges, among 
which they include the right of dic- 
tating to the nation what its gener- 
al policy is to be, they will never 
consent, any more than agree to pass 
laws for the compulsory sale of 
estates, and the distribution of 
land among a multitude of peasant 
proprietors. Let an attempt be 
made to force upon the Crown an 
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Administration pledged to such ra- 
dical es as these, and the 
Whigs will offer to it all the resist- 
ance in their power, even if they be 
driven to the alternative, humiliat- 
ing and grievous to themselves, of 
throwing in their lot with their 
rivals, the Tories. 

Such we believe to be at this 
moment the plan of campaign ar- 
ranged by the Whig leaders among 
the Opposition, and such its object. 
They must run all risks rather than 
yield to destiny at this moment. 
They must play their last card 
while yet their own Parliament 
drags on the residue of its brief 
existence, in the hope that if the 
game go in their favour they may 
so deal with the Parliament which 
the Tories have created as to make 
it theirs likewise—at all events for 
aseason. The advanced section of 
their nominal adherents understand 
this just as well as we do, and they 
have their own plan of campaign 
likewise. They intend to use the 
Whigs just as the Whigs intend to 
use them. Not ns to a mono- 
poly of office, they will content 
themselves by opening out a path 
which shall surely conduct them 
to place and power in due time. 
Their design, therefore, is to make 
the Whigs commit. themselves, while 
yet in opposition, to such a profes- 
sion of political faith as siall 
render them neither more nor less, 
if they succeed in securing the 
object of their ambition, than tools 
in the hands of more thoroughgo- 
ing politicians, Thus there will be 
between the two extreme sections 
of the Liberal Opposition the most 
complete apparent unity of senti- 
ment, while each is scheming all 
the while to overreach the other. 
We do not think, however, that the 
campaign will end as the confede- 
rates anticipate. Midway between 
these two there is a third party, a 
band of professing Liberals, who are 
not so violently enamoured of Whig 
leadership as to risk the Constitu- 
tion in order to replace the Russells 
and the Cavendishes, with or with- 
out Mr, Bright, in office, They may 
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lament that matters are brought to 
the pass at which they have arrived, 
They may even look back with 
fond regret on the days when Lord 
John Russell led the House, and 
uttered platitudes as sounding ag 
they were unsignificative; but the 
have already shown that above all 
party ties they hold the interests of 
the country to be their first care; 
and it is not to be supposed for a 
moment that they will now deviate 
from a line of conduct so honour- 
able. On the support of this bod 
of true men, a Government whic 
is acting truly may without doubt 
reckon, and for these reasons, 

Up to a certain point every- 
hing may be said to be fair in 
politics as it is in war. It is part 
of the price which we pay for a 
Parliamentary Government that 
the atmosphere which we breathe 
should be impregnated with the 
odour of faction. “ You must 
go out that we may come in,” is 
an argument as sound in the lips 
of a Liberal as of a Tory; and 
under ordinary circumstances he 
must -be a very unreasonable poli- 
tician indeed who objects to it. But 
the argument is sound only when 
the balance of partics is such that 
one or the other is in a condi- 
tion to move, with a fair prospect 
of success, a direct vote of want,of 
confidence in its rival. It is not 
sound if advantage be taken of 
embarrassments other than those 
which the party in power has 
created, in order to get rid of that 
party. Look then at the programme 
of business which the leaders of 
the Opposition have set forth, and 
judge how far it is consistent with 
public faith and private honour to 
apply it for the undisguised pur- 
pose of placing the existing | i 
ernment in a minority. First we 
have a threat, uttered at Oldham, 
repeated at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
reiterated at Manchester .and Bir- 
mingham, and before the Society 
of Ancient Britons in Oxford, that 
her Majesty’s Ministers shall be ar- 
rested in their progress with the 
Scotch Reform Bill, till they consent 
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to re-open the settlement which 
was made for England barely six 
months ago. Now even this we 
hold to be unfair, The utterers of 
these threats had every opportunity 
of pressing their own views on 
the same Parliament which they 
talk of disturbing with the repe- 
tition of them; and having di- 
vided the House more than once, 
they were on each occasion de- 
feated. They have no right to 
demand that the House shall so 
much as consider a proposal to 
stultify itself They will act at 
once unjustly as regards the coun- 
try, and unwisely looking to their 
own credit, if they carry these silly 
threats into effect. Nobody, we 
imagine, believes that a repetition 
of the debates of half a year ago 
will interest the public out of 
doors, and still less that the issue 
of them will be essentially different 
from what it was last autumn. 
We put that matter aside, there- 
fore, as a mere brutum fulmen which, 
for consistency’s sake, perhaps, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Cardwell considered themselves 
bound to utter, but from which 
even they can expect nothing. In 
like manner it is hard to believe 
that any adherent of the late Gov- 
ernment will. call the present Gov- 
ernment seriously to account on 
the subject of the relations of this 
country with foreign powers. The 
war in Abyssinia is no doubt vexa- 
tious enough. It must cost money, 
it may cost lives, it cannot bring 
us either profit or honour. But 
who is responsible for it? Cer- 
tainly not Lord Derby, nor Lord 
Stanley, nor any other member of 
the present Administration, nor 
the whole of the united Cabinet, 
Consul Cameron may not be worth 
the trouble of recovering. We 
daresay that he never ought to 
have been taken into public em- 
ploy, and it is pretty evident that 
is captivity arose partly from 
his own fo!ly. But let us not for- 
get that Mr. Cameron is a servant 
of the Crown, nominated by the 
late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
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and that the instructions under 
which he acted are capable, to say 
the least, of bearing two interpreta- 
tions, also Mr. Rassam may de- 
serve, for aught we know to. the 
contrary, the full measure of # 
which has been heaped upon him, 
and from which Mr. Layard, a 
not very judicious though a very 
zealous ght mr can hardly be 
said to have cleared him. But Mr. 
Rassam represents, worthily or un- 
worthily, the sovereignty of Eng- 
land in Abyssinia, and his for- 
cible detention by the prince to 
whom he was accredited is an 
offence against national law to 
which the country cannot submit. 
Why are we encumbered, how- 
ever, with all these complica- 
tions? entirely through the un- 
businesslike habits of the late Fo- 
reign Office. Had Theodore’s letter 
to the Queen been answered in al- 
most any form when first received 
—had it not lain for two years 
neglected in a pigeon-hole at the 
India Office—no durance would 
have been placed on Consul Came- 
ron; no special mission to effect 
his release rendered necessary; no 
fresh outrage offered to the Queen 
of England by the captivity of 
her representative; nor any need 
created for landing an army on the 
coast, and marching it through the 
mountains towards Magdala,. As 
to the conduct of the war, and es- 
pecially the preparations made for 
entering into it, these may or may 
not be open to criticism. But even 
if in the latter respect the War 
Office be censurable, on whom 
ought the censure to fall? On the 
present Ministers who took over 
that machine, the clumsiest and 
worst put together that the world 
has ever seen, or on the late Go- 
vernment which called it into exist- 
ence, and kept it for ten years and 
more in a state which everybody 
feels to be unmanageable ? 

Again, we cannot suppose that 
any attempt will be made to throw 
the blame upon the present Gov- 
ernment of such complications as 
either exist or threaten in the east 
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or west of the continent of Europe. 
It was not Lord Stanley who first 
encouraged the Danes to resist the 
German invasion, and then deserted 
_them-in their need. It was not 
Lor: Stanley who, being invited 
to join a European conference in 
Paris, rejected the proposal in terms 
little short of insulting. It was not 
during Lord Derby’s administra- 
tion that Poland rebelled and was 
crushed—that the insurrection in 
Crete broke out, and was fed, under 
Russian auspices, with men and 
munitions from Greece. It was 
not since the Tories acceded to 
sd that the great movement 

gan which enabled Prussia to 
mature her long-cherished scheme 
of German unity, and gave her the 
opportunity to break the power of 
Austria, and to become a menace 
to Europe. France, alarmed by the 
enormous growth of her neighbour’s 
army, has raised her own to a mil- 
lion and a quarter of men, and is 
pushing forward her armoured fleet 
till it has become more formidable, 
because more capable of prompt 
concentration, than our own. All 
these things are vexatious, perhaps 
alarming ; yet none of them, nor 
the feeling of universal distrust 
created by them, is due to the pre- 
sent Administration, but to the 
past. Our relations with the con- 
tinent. of Europe, be they satis- 
factory or the reverse, are exactly 
such as were arranged for us by 
a party which had enjoyed a 
quarter of a century’s hinse of 
power, and so used their oppor- 
tunities as to alienate from us all 
our old allies, without securing the 
cordial friendship even gf the re- 
volution. How often have we not 
been on the eve of an open rupture 
with France, which the good sense 
of the French Emperor alone avert- 
ed! How deservedly unpopular 
were we made in Germany by the 
petulance of our remonstrances 
against what we were powerless 
to prevent! How distasteful to all 
settled governments was the coun- 
tenance given to anarchy in the 
person of Garibaldi, before whom 
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our Whig Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the London mob 
bowed the head as before a su- 
perior being! How unjust, not 
to say undignified, our treatment 
of the Pope, for whose expulsion 
from his temporal throne we were 
privately plotting, though all the 
while the embodiment of volun- 
teers to serve under him was con- 
nived at, if not openly counte- 
nanced, in Ireland! How feeble 
our support of Turkey against the 
insidious encroachments of her 
hereditary enemy! How worth- 
less to Italy the professions of a 
friendship which began and ended 
with words! The condition, then, 
of our foreign relations, so far as 
Europe is concerned, must be ad- 
mitted to be—we say it with:shame 
— positively humiliating. But 
whom have we to thank for this? 
A succession of Governments which 
managed on all possible occasions 
to run counter to the well-under- 
stood policy of their neighbours, 
without so much as trying to put 
the armaments of the country in 
such a state as might enable them, 
in case of the worst, to assert their 
own. No wonder that England 
should have fallen, so to speak, out 
of the councils of Europe. But will 
any Liberal venture to interrogate 
the present Ministers on that sub- 
ject, with a view to outvoting them 
on a division in either House? 

We cast, our eyes next across the 
Atlantic in order to ascertain whe- 
ther there be anything in our rela- 
tions with the United States of 
which advantage may be taken, 
And here, again, though the spec- 
tacle presented to us be anything 
rather than agreeable, it seems im- 
possible to fix the responsibility 
for consequences, whatever these 
may be, upon her Majesty’s Tory 
Ministers. They were not in power 
when any one of the incidents be- 
fel of which the American Govern- 
ment complains. Not by Lord 
Derby were belligerent rights con- 
ceded to the Southern States, Not 
under his regime was the Alabama 
permitted to escape from an Eng- 
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lish port, to prey on the’ com- 
merce of the North. He took over 
these complications with the For- 
eign Office from Lord Russell, and 
found. himself involved in an official 
correspondence which, if conducted 
in the spirit which had thus far 
characterised it, must have led in 
the end to a rupture between the 
two countries. There are, no doubt, 
among the Liberals men who have 
never held but one opinion upon 
the whole matter. Mr. Bright is 

rsuaded that the proper policy of 
England would have been either to 
pay at once the bill presented by Ame- 
rica as a solatium for the cost of the 
depredations committed by the Ala- 
bama, or to submit the question at 
issue between the two Governments 
to impartial arbitration. But such 
was not the view of the case enter- 
tained by Lord Russell. He de- 
clined both proposals, and stood 
upon his country’s rights. We’ are 
not prepared to say, trying the case 
by the law of nations, that Lord 
Russell’s position was other than 
unassailable. The only law evaded 
in the escape of the Alabama was 
the municipal law of England, and 
it is scarcely competent to a foreign 
power to insist that England shall 
pay any penalty for the evasion of 
er own laws to the State which 


happens to suffer in consequence 


of such evasion. But a conclusion 
may be just which is neither gener- 
ous nor politic, and so Lord Stan- 
ley felt; for one of his first acts, 
after taking possession of the For- 
eign Office, was to propose to the 
United States that the question 
between their and our Government 
should be arbitrated upon. The 
offer, though accepted in form, was 
overladen with such conditions that 
Lord Stanley felt himself under 
the necessity of objecting to them; 
and so a difference, which might 
have been composed, and probably 
would have been composed, two 
years ago, had Lord Russell been 
less’ peremptory, is still open. 
We all lament this, probably no 
one more than the Minister whose 
statesmanlike intentions Mr. Se- 
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ward has, for oses of his own, 
deteated. But will any Liberal get 
f ineeetar 5 seman House of 

ommons and move a vote of cen- 
sure on Lord Stanley, or attempt to 
force upon him the abandonment 
of what he holds as a principle? Or, 
granting that the attempt is made, 
will it be supported by Mr. Glad- 
stone, by Sir George Grey, by Mr. 
Layard, or by any other member of 
the late Government or their im- 
mediate followers? We think not: 
we should be sorry, however, to go 
further than express an ‘opinion. 
Whigs out of office and eager to 
regain it are wholly unscrupu- 
lous as to their measures. e 
cannot forget their operations in 
1835, or again in 1852, or again 
in 1859. But our belief is, that if 
they try this manceuvre on the 
present occasion it will fail. The 
country and the House are alike 
satisfied that Lord Russell himself 
had right upon his side. They are 
not likely to censure Lord Stanley 
for going a good way beyond what 
the law of right would justify in 
order to conciliate even an unrea- 
sonable antagonist. 

It must be, therefore, upon one 
or other of the questions of domes- 
tic policy, which they have been 
discussing during the recess, that 
the leaders of the Opposition in- 
tend seriously to try their strength. 
Will Ireland and. her wrongs be 
their battle-ground? Will they in- 
sist upon carrying a resolution for 
the gradual abolition of the Estab- 
lished Church in that country, with 
or without an ulterior view to the 
— endowment of any other? 

ill they try this matter by itself, 
or will they mix up with it some 
scheme of tenant-right? or will 
they assail thair rivals under the 
pretext of vindicating the people’s 
right to education—to education 
which shall be a so far 
as the attendance of the pupils is 
concerned, and obligatory on the 
purses of a rate-paying or tax-pay- 
ing community? or, possibly, uni- 
versity reform may help them ‘to 
what they seek—such reforms as 
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shall sever the connection between 
Oxford and Cambridge in England 
with the Established Church, and 
devote the revenues of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, for the endowment of 
a Roman Catholic seminary, char- 
tered alone or in conjunction with 
the old university to grant degrees. 
We will take a hasty survey of 
these various plans of operation, 
and try to discover beforehand the 
measure of success which is likely 
to attend upon each. 

And first, in regard to Ireland, 
what will Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons, and Lord Rus- 
sell in the House of Lords say? 
That the Irish people are thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with their condition ; 
that the country is misgoverned, 
and therefore going backwards in 
civilisation and wealth; that Car- 
dinal ullen’s picture of Irish 


towns and villages is not too 
highly coloured; and that her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers must inaugurate 
forthwith a policy which shall re- 
verse this order of things. This, or 


something like it, is absolutely all 
that orators delighting in general- 
ities can urge; and the reply is ob- 
vious. If your statements be true— 
if Ireland be in the state described 
by Cardinal Cullen, and if all this 
has been brought to pass through 
misgovernment—who is to blame? 
Power in Ireland, like power in 
Great Britain, has, with very brief 
intervals, been in the hands of the 
Liberals for exactly twenty years. 
Why was nothing done all that 
while to remove evils so great yet 
so remediable? Why, if the people 
be dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment, was nothing done by the 
Government to satisfy their just 
claims? But are the statements 
true? The evidence of facts is all 
in the opposite direction. The 
land is more productive now than 
it ever was in the memory of man. 
There is greater demand for labour, 
and the price of labour has risen. 
The laws under which the Irish live 
are the same which prevail in Eng- 
land, and it has not been alleged 
that they are unjustly administered. 
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“Oh, but,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
addressing his constituents at Old- 
ham, and Mr. Cardwell takes up 
the parable among the Ancient 
Britons at Oxford, “it is this same 
overstrained uniformity of system 
between England and Ireland 
which produces the mischief of 
which we complain. There was a 
time when an attempt was made to 
govern Scotland as England is gov- 
erned; the result was discontent 
and open insurrection to quite as 
great a degree as anywhere hag 
been witnessed in Ireland. But 
no sooner were the supreme author- 
ities willing to govern Scotland b 
Scotch laws and in accordance wi 
Scottish habits of thought, than 
that portion of the Empire, which 
used to be a source of constant 
anxiety and trouble, became re- 
markable above England itself for 
the advances which it made in 
loyalty and prosperity. Do to Ire- 
land what was done to Scotland, 
and in less time than it took to re- 
concile the Scottish people to the 
loss of their national legislature, 
the Irish will become as good sub- 
jects as the Scotch, whether they 
be as industrious and successful in 
their industry or not.” There is a 
show of justice in all this. The 
argument is plausible, but will it 
bear sifting? in other words, can 
you draw any fair parallel between 
Scotland and Ireland, either as 
they once were or as they now are? 

It is not very easy, from the 
terms made use of by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Cardwell, either to fix 
the exact beginning of that reign 
of peace in North Britain to which 
both of them allude, er to trace it 
back to its true causes. If they 
take the Revolution of 1688 as 
their starting-point, two very ob- 
vious objections lie to their whole 
argument. In the first place, the 
Revolution of 1688 not only pre- 
ceded the legislative union with 
England by nineteen years, but it 
was followed in Scotland by sixty 
years of exceeding discontent. Two 
rebellions broke out, the latest of 
which, but for internal divisions 
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among the rebel chiefs, and the 
misguided bigotry of their gal- 
lant leader, would have probably 
brought about the restoration of 
the House of Stuart. In the next 
e, the single change effected 
in the institutions of Scotland by 
the Revolution of 1688 was the 
overthrow of the Episcopal Church 
and the setting up of Presbyterian- 
ism as the Establishment. But Mr, 
Gladstone at least—we will not 
speak so confidently of Mr. Cardwell 
—cannot but be aware that this act 
of William III. was not a voluntary 
act; far less was it pressed upon 
him by a suffering and complaining 
ople. The suppression of the 
cea Church in Scotland was 
brought about entirely by the mis- 
taken loyalty of the Scotch bishops 
and their refusal to recognise the 
Prince of Orange as their king. 
“My lords,” was the message of 
the King delivered to a deputation 
of the Scottish bishops which wait- 
ed upon him in London, “if you 
will do as the English bishops have 
done, his Majesty will secure to 
you all your rights and privileges; 
for he understands better now than 
he did some time ago what the dis- 
position of the people is.” “ Tell 
the Prince,” was the reply, “that 
we will always treat his Highness 
with that respect which is due to 
him; but that we cannot violate our 
oath of allegiance to our rightful 
sovereign.” The King had no choice 
exeept to throw over a Church which 
refused to acknowledge him on his 
own terms, and the Presbyterian 
Church -became the Established 
Church of Scotland entirely through 
the chivalrous, but, as we of the 
present day believe, the mistaken, 
devotion of the Scottish bishops to 
the old dynasty. 

We should be glad to know what 
paraliel Mr. Gladstone is prepared 
to draw between two historical in- 
cidents so dissimilar as these. In 
Scotland the Episcopal Church set 
herself aside by declining the King’s 
offer to maintain her; in Ireland 
the Romish prelates and Church 
dignitaries demand that the estab- 


lished Church shall be overthrown, 
under a threat of agitating for a 
repeal of the legislative union. The 
Episcopal Church, had the bishops 
been more pliable, might have coa- 
tinued to be the established Church 
of Scotland to this day ; because the 
Scottish people of 1688 were—we 
do not say universally, but to a 
far greater extent than is generally 
aa to it. The 
Irish Church is threatened because 
it professes entire loyalty to the 
throne, and the prelates of a rival 
Church clamour for its overthrow. 

Again, the Scottish people were 
by no means universally satisfied 
with the changé in their establish- 
ment which King William intro- 
duced. In the western counties, 
especially in Lanark and Ayr, as 
well as more partially in Fife and 
in the Lothians, the spirit of Puri- 
tanism still prevailed. Mobs lost 
time in expelling the Episcopal 
clergy from their benefices, and 
scenes followed, both in presbyteries 
and the skeleton of a General As- 
sembly, about which the less that 
is now said the better. But north 
of the Tay, and in parts both of Stir- 
lingshire and Perthshire, the people 
refused admission to Presbyterian 
divines into their churches, and so 
bore themselves that the Govern- 
ment was glad to compromise mat- 
ters by leaving the rectors and 
vicars in occupation of their manses 
as long as they should live. More- 
over, the stanchest opponents of the 
legislative union with Tingland when 
first passed were the Presbyterians, 
They feared the _ reintroduction, 
under the auspices of England, of 
Prelacy into their own mee 
and they had the best reasons for 
believing that if so introduced the 
great body of the people would 
accept it. Their scruples were 
overcome by the insertion into the 
Act of Union of a clause which 
recognised as immutable the reli- 
gious settlement of 1689. Yet 
not a few of them—we speak of 
the laity—soon repented of what 
they had done, and were quite 
ready to take up arms, if such a 
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course were necessary, to undo it. 
Of this feeling, as is well koown, 
the exiled family took advantage, 
and the insurrection of 1715 was 
the consequence. It was ill ar- 
ranged and badly managed, yet it 
sufficed to reconcile many Presby- 
terians to the Union; because, much 
as they disliked the arrangement, 
they infinitely preferred it with a 
Prince of the House of Hanover at 
the head of affairs, to the repeal 
of the Union purchased at the 

ice of a counter revolution. The 
Rehnapelions on the other hand, 
risked their all in‘ the attempt to 
restore the ancient line of kings. 
They failed again in 1745, ard they 
suffered, not in their persons and 
estates alone, but in their religion. 
Is Mr. Gladstone prepared, after 
disestablishing the Church in Ire- 
land, to promote the enactment of 
laws which shall declare the act of 
worshipping in Ireland according 
to the rites of the abolished Church 
penal? Is he going to pass stat- 
utes which shall doom an KEpisco- 


pal clergyman to transportation if 
he officiate to more than four per- 
sons additional to his own family? 
and an Episcopalian layman liable 
to fine and imprisonment who at- 
tends upon the ministrations of the 


roscribed clergy? Yet so Scot- 
and was treated. 

Again, have Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Cardwell forgotten that the 
true cause of the disquiet prevalent 
in Scotland till after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of 1745 was 
neither religious nor political, but 
social? It was not because the 
laws were different in Scotland 
from what they are now that the 
people disregarded them; much 
ess was the turbulence of the 
Seottish people owing to any pas- 
sionate desire of securing for their 
Church a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, the Geneva cloak, and 
a service without a liturgy. The 
eople were turbulent in Scotland 
own to 1746, because, till after 
the battle of Culloden and the 
legislation consequent thereupon, 
hereditary jurisdictions were up- 
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held among them to an extent of 
which the present generation seems 
to retain no knowledge. How could 
Imperial law make itself respected 
in the Highlands, where every chief 
claimed the allegiance of his clans- 
men, and obtained it? or exercise 
any except the feeblest influence 
in the Borders, or among such Low- 
land septs as occupied the northern 
counties? Quesions of Church or 
Kirk had very little indeed to say 
to outrages which had their origin 
in hereditary or traditional feuds, 
No. A people must be taught to 
obey the laws before they can be 
trained by others or train them- 
selves to the pursuits of industry; 
and this great lesson the Scottish 
people never learnt till after the 
failure of the insurrection of 1745, 
Now, in Ireland, though the cus- 
toms of clanship be deranged, no- 
thing worthy to be called the reign 
of law has as yet taken their place, 
By all means, therefcre. treat Ire- 
land in 1868 as Scotland was 
treated in 1746 if you be so dis- 
posed. Put down with a high 
hand those hindrances to the reign 
of law which a seditious press, a 
disloyal priesthood, and secret as- 
sociations impose, and then see 
whether or no the habits of the 
people will not change of their own 
accord for the better. At all events, 
do not act on such suggestions as 
men but half informed on the sub- 
jects which they are discussing rash- 
ly throw out. The disestablishment 
of the Church would gratify the 
priests and some thousands perhaps 
of violent ultramontanists among 
the higher and middle classes. The 
bulk of the Irish people take no 
interest whatever in that subject. 
On the other hand, the proceeding 
would rouse into fury the reli- 
gious animosities of a million and 
a half of the most intelligent and 
wealthy of the whole [Irish race. 
You have very little loyalty now 
to count upon among the hierarchy. 
You have no loyalty to any Church 
or to any settled form of govern- 
ment among the Fenians. If you 
desire to make Ireland disloyal from 
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one extremity to another, and to 
intreduce into it the elements of 
internecine civil strife, by all means 
destroy the Established Church and 
you will be gratified. But what 
then? Are you to have no Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, or three 
Establishments? And if Establish- 
ments you have, are they to be so 
independent of State control as to 
become even greater hindrances to 
good government than the Church 
of Rome, powerful even in a Pro- 
testant state, is and must always 
be? Besides, will it not be becom- 
ing at all events to wait until the 
Royal Commission reports before 
you proceed to legislate upon a 
subject to inquire into which, and 
sift the evidence brought forward 
on all sides, that Commission was 
appointed? It is quite possible, 
therefore, that an effort may be 
made to commit the House to 
some abstract resolution, such as 
in 1836 served the purpose for 
which it was intended by forcing 
Sir Robert Peel to a resignation. 
But there are two excellent reasons 
why, in our opinion, the attempt 
will not be made in earnest, or if 
made that it will fail. In the first 
place, a House constituted as the 
present House of Commons is, 
will be loath to express a de- 
cided opinion on matiers which 
it feels that it has not power to 
grapple with in earnest. In the 
next, the Government would pro- 
bably not consider that it. was 
bound to resign because a moribund 
House had placed it, upon an ab- 
stract question, in a minority. If 
the Opposition conceive that they 
are strong enough to carry a legis- 
lative measure abolishing the Irish 
Church, let them do so. In this 
case office must become the spoil 
of their victory; but the present is 
not the time when a mere vote of 
one branch of the legislature can 
determine tle existence of Ad- 
mivistrations. We must wait till 
the new constituencies show what 
stuff they are made of before we 
accept a decision of the House of 
Commons as final on any point 


other than its own privileges, 
On these grounds, though we en- 
tirely credit the current. rumour 
that Mr. Gladstone is desirous of 
trying his strength with the Gov- 
ernment on the question of the 
Irish Church, we doubt whether 
even he will be so far carried away 
by feeling as to commit himself 
uselessly to pure Radicalism. Mr. 
Gladstone, with all his defects of 
temper, cannot quite shake himself 
free from the influences of early 
training. If he have ceased to re- 
tain the strong opinions of his 
youth on the subject of the Church 
in connection with the State, he is 
still capable of appreciating the 
importance on that point of delib- 
erate legislation. Having assent- 
ed to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, he can scarcely desire 
to anticipate its reconmensations, 
however strongly urged by party 
ties to act in despite of them if 
they counsel moderation, Not so 
his quondam cliief, the greut head 
of the Whig aristocracy, Earl Rus- 
sell. The energy of that noble 
Lord appears tu suffer no abuate- 
ment from the advance of age. He 
is as eager for ‘the fray as if. he 
were beginning instead of approach- 
ing the end of a long public career, 
and will brook no delay, no hesi- 
tation in bringing on the struggle 
which is to determine whether of- 
fice be yet once again accessible to 
him. He can no longer lead the 
attack in the House o: Commons, 
but he can suggest to others how 
they are to proceed, and his plan 
of battle is as characteristic as it is 
simple. He is averse to interiere 
with the riglits of property when 
property ig in the hands of laymen. 

e considers the system of nation- 
al education to be upon the whole 
well suited to the con. ition of Ire- 
land and the wants of its people, 
He is indifferent, or seems to. be 
so, to the wisdom of setting up a 
Roman Cathvlic university in Dub- 
lin; but he is bent on the disestab- 
lishment of the Protestant Charch. 
The existence of that Church in 
close connection with the State lies, 
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in his view of the case, at the root 
of all the disquiet of Ireland. Sever 
the tie which links them together 
and Ireland will become as loyal 
and satisfied as could be wished. 

We are not going to review at 
any length Lord Russell’s letter to 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue. Like every 
other production of his Lordship’s 
indefatigable pen, it damages the 
cause which it is designed to sup- 
port by the unscrupulous manner 
in which, from time to time, the 
truths of history are bent to serve 
particular purposes. His _ intro- 
ductory sketch is fair enough; nor 
have we any serious objection to 
offer to the view which he takes 
of the state of things, and of the 
causes of it, between 1766 and 
1829. In 1760, and for a good 
many years afterwards, the Whigs 
were lords of the ascendant; and 
if the Tories on dixplacing them 
committed mistakes in like man- 
ner, they at least did their best to 
relax the springs of Irish industry. 
But what possible good can arise 
from dragging into light at this 
time of day errors both in policy 
and fiscal arrangements which have 
long been condoned? According to 
the showing of the document now 
before us, the Irish have nothing 
at this moment to complain of 
except that the Established Church 
is still among them. The Tithe 
Commutation Act threw upon Pro- 
testant landlords all liability for the 
stipends of the clergy, and enabled 
them to deduct 25 per cent. from 
the amount in compensation for 
the trouble to which they are put. 
The Church Temporalities Act got 
rid of Church cess, The introduc- 
tion of the Poor-Law wb end, 
in @ at degree, to mendicancy ; 
and eo the epireitot of the En- 
cumbered Estates Act Ireland is 
indebted for countless _ blessings. 
Hear Lord Russell himself on that 
subject :— 

“Property of the value of thirty 
millions has changed masters in conse- 
quence of this and supplementary Acts. 
1 may here briefly state the effect of 
these and some concomitant changes 
acting at the same time with a large 
voluntary em'gration. 
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“1, The landlord very seldom finds, on 
the expiration of a lease, that his estate 
is so crowded with pauper tenants as to 
induce him to have recourse to one of 
those wholesale evictions of which the 
circumstances are so painful and go 
dreadful. 

“2. The middleman having in a great 
measure disappeared, the landlord re- 
ceives a better rent, while the tenant ig 
less pinched by the landlord’s demands, 
For instance, the late Lord Duncannon 
found a part of his estate let to a middle. 
man, who paid him 15s. an acre, while he 
received from the tenant 25s. The 
lease expired; Lord Duncannon let the 
land for 20s. an acre, the tenant paying 5, 
less, and the landlord receiving 5s. more, 

“3. Improving tenants are far more 
common than they were, and more 
generally encouraged by the landlord, 
Even those who are esteemed absentee 
landlords frequently pass a considerable 
portion of the recess of Parliament in 
Ireland, and are able to inspect the 
farms, and encourage and assist their 
improving tenants. In 1801, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
Lord Bessborough seldom visited Ire- 
land. The passage by sea was long; 
the posting by road tedious; their 
neighbours few, and their houses un- 
comfortable. At the present time, the 
owners of these titles frequently visit 
Ireland, do much good, and are, to- 
gether with their families, very popu- 
lar. 

“4. The labourer receives in many 
counties 9s. a-week; in 1831 he scarcely 
found employment at 5s, a-week. 

“5, The pauper has a secure refuge in 
a workhouse where he need not fear to 
starve. The Poor-Law Commissioners, 
totally unconnected with politics, per- 
form their duties firmly and impartially. 

“6. The number of evictions has very 
materially diminished.” 


Common reasoners, with such 
facts before them, would arrive at 
the conclusion that on the whole 
the condition of Ireland has been 
much improved of late years; and 
that in order to raise it still higher 
in the scale of civilisation little else 
is necessary than the establishment 
of manufactures in the country, and 
@ more constant residence of the 
owners of the soil among their 
tenantry and labourers. This, how- 
ever, is not Lord Russell’s view of 
the case. He sees no hope of rest 
for Ireland till the Church shall be 
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disestablished. and its revenues 
divided — upon a scale set forth in 
his pages — among the three leading 
denominations into which the people 
are distributed. Now the proposed 
remedy for disaffection in Ireland 
is pot new. It has been urged 
upon us by other writers than Lord 
Russell, though he alone has ven- 
tured to base his argument on a re- 
view of the treatment which Scot- 
land received. And, as might be 
expected, he has altogether missed 
his parallel. Did either William 
III. or Somers say or do one word 
or one act which operated in any 
way towards the pacification of 
Scotland? Was ever statement so 
utterly groundless as the following? 

“Tn Scotland just laws and impartial 
government have erased from the mind 
‘the written troubles of the brain.’ 
The pertidy of the Plantagenets, the 
tyranny of the Tudors, the oppression 
and duplicity of the Stuarts, and even 
the Massacre of Glencoe, have all been 
effaced. Instead of recalling the past 
woes of Ireland, ought we not to use the 
example of William and of Somers in 
their conduct to Scotland as a guide in 
our conduct towards Ireland?” 

But more disingenuous still is his 
reference to the declaration of the 
Limerick priests, and the quotation 
which is given from their mani- 
festo —‘‘ A land-tenure will accom- 
plish something; the removal of 
the Protestant ascendancy, by plac- 
ing the Protestant Church in the 
same position before the State as 
the Catholic Church, will do much.” 
Why stop there? Why urge im- 
mediate adoption of a measure 
“that will do much” without show- 
ing us how much? Let the priests 
tell their own tale, without so much 
as a break in the sentence which 
Lord Russell has transferred from 
their pages to his own:— 


“Equality in education, and the re- 
moval of the anomaly of giving a free- 
dom of education on the condition of 
people giving up freedom, will do its 
share, and we will hail all and any of 
them with thankfulness; but we feel 
bound to say that when all of them 
have been granted, safety from foreign 
danger, perfect development of home 
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resources, and, we repeat, above all, the 
~ 7 of the country, will require nation- 
ality. 
“Give Ireland her own. Legislature, 
and the government of her own resources, 
nationality and a federal amity, will be 
a tower of strength to the empire.” 


And that there may be no mis- 
take about all this, we transcribe in 
full the fourth declaration :— 

“That the very nature of the reme- 
dies required to make Ireland rich and 
contented renders it impossible for a 
British Parliament to adopt and apply 
them; and besides that, home aspira- 
tions and the plea for Irish intervention 
from abroad can never be met unless by 
restoring to Ireland her nationality, re- 
establishing the Sovereign and the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland.” 


After this, is Lord Russell weak 
enough to imagine that the House 
of Commons will be hurried into 
premature action because of any 
reasons assigned for prompt, action 
in his letter to Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue? Hear the ‘Tablet,’ the great 
Roman Catholic organ, on that head: 


“It is very well understood in Ire- 
land that the Church question and 
the land question, as they are now 
pressed upon public attention, do not 
mean, How is this or that measure for 
the public good to be obtained? but 
only, How are the Tories to be put out, and 
how are the Liberals to be brought in? 
Is it not beyond dispute, that if it were 
announced to-morrow that the present 
Government were going to bring in a 
bill to grant three or four of the princi- 
pal demands which of late years have 
been urged on the part of Catholics, 
this news would cause far greater dis- 
appointment to some of those Catholics 
who have publicly urged those demands 
than it would cause to any Protestant 
who has hitherto opposed them ?” 

“But the question arises,” continues 
Lord Russell, “Ought the Irish people 
and their representatives to allow the 
Ministry, as Lord Stanley suggests, an- 
other year for further instructions from 
the great professor? No; let us say 
decidedly no. For the question is one 
which will not brook delay, and the in- 
terests of Ireland must not be ed 
to suit = convenience oa itical 
party. e cannot, th accept 
the Bristol stone offered us by Lord 
Stanley as a real diamond.” 
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Lord Russell may take our word 
for it, that whatever may be done 
with the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church, ‘they will not be 
divided by the measure of eight 
among the three religious bodies 
which he patronises. His friends 
of ‘the Liberation Society are just 
as much adverse to that arrange- 
ment as the Protestants of Ireland 
themselves. They may vote for con- 
fiscation in the abstract, but they 
will certainly leave their leader in 
the lurch as soon as he shall pro- 
ose to redistribute the _ spoil. 

eanwhile the philosophers of the 
House — the economists par excel- 
lence — of whom Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is the representative man — 
have their cure also for the ills of 
Treland; and there is, at least, as 
much. to be said in favour of their 
mode of pacification as of a profit- 
less crusade against the Church. 
Mr, Mill, like Lord Russell, rushes 
into print, and, repeating himself 
on the general subject of a peasant- 
proprietary, goes on to explair 
how, and by what agency, the in- 
stitution is to be established spe- 
cially in Ireland, and for the benefit 
of the Trish people. Observe that 
Mr. Mill is entirely opposed to a 
severance of the British connection. 
He will keep Ireland still an in- 
tegral portion of the British Em- 
pire, and make laws for it as he 
makes them for England and Scot- 
land, through the instrumentality 
of a United Parliament; but the 
rights of property he flings to the 
winds. A single extract will suffice 
to show both the end at which he 
is aiming and the means by which 
he proposes to bring it about:— 

““At a particular moment of the re- 
volutionary war, a French armament, 
led ‘by the illustrious Hoche, was only 
prevented by stress of weather from 
effecting a landing in Ireland. At that 
moment it was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not belong to France, or 
at least be organised as an independent 
eountry under French protection. Had 
this happened, does any one believe that 
the Irish peasant would not have become 
even as the French peasant? When the 
great landowners had fied, as they would 
have fled, to England, every farm on 
their estates would have become the 
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property of the occupant, subject to 
some fixed payment to the State. | Ire- 
land would then have been in the con- 
dition in which small farming, and ten- 
ancy by manual labourers, are consis- 
tent with good agriculture and public 
prosperity. The small holder would 
have laboured for himself and not for 
others, and his interest would have 'eoin- 
cided with the interest of the country 
in making every plot of land produce its 
utmost. What Hoche would have done 
for the Irish peasant, or its equivalent, 
has still to be done; and any. govern- 
ment which will not do it does not fulfil 
the rational and moral conditions of a 
government. There is no necessity that 
it should se done as Hoche would most 
likely have done it, without indemni 

to the losers. A few years ago it might 
not have been necessary to do as much 
as he would have done. The distribu- 
tion of the waste land in peasant proper- 
ties might then have sufficed. Perhaps 
even such small measures as that of 
securing to tenants a moderate compen- 
sation, in money or by length of lease, 
for improvements actually made, and 
abolishing the unjust privilege of dis- 
training for rent, might have appeased 
or postponed disaffection, and given to 
great-landlordism a fresh term of exist- 
ence. But such reforms as these, grant- 
ed at the last moment, would hardly 
give a week’s respite from active dis 
affection. The Irish are no longer re- 
duced to take anything they can get. 
They have acquired the sense of being 
supported by prosperous multitudes of 
their countrymen on the opposite side 
of the Atlantic. These it is who will 
furnish the leaders, the pecufiary ~re- 
sources, the skill, the military discipline, 
and a great part of the effective force, in 
any future Irish rebe!lion: and it is the 
interest of these auxiliaries to refuse to 
listen to any form of compromise, since 
no share of its benefits would be for 
them, while they would lose the dream 
of a place in the world’s eye as chiefs of 
an independent republic, With these 
for leaders, and a people like the Irish, 
always ready to trast implicitly those 
whom they think hearty in their cause, 
no accommodation is henceforth possible 
which does not give the Irish peasant 
all that he could gain by a revolution— 
permanent pdssession of the land, sub- 
ject to fixed burthens, Such a change 
may be revolutionary; but revolutionary 
measures are the thing now required. 
It is not necessary that the revolution 
should be violent, still less that it should 
be unjust. It may and it ought to re- 
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spect existing pecuniary interests which 
have the sanction of law. An equival- 
ent ought to be given for the bare pecu- 
niary value of all mischievous rights 
which landlords or any others are re- 
quired to part with, But no mercy 
ought to be shown to the mischievous 
rights themselves; no scruples of purel 

English birth ought to stay our hands 
from effecting, since it has come to that, 
a real reyolution in the economical and 
social constitution of Ireland. In the 
completeness of the revolution will lie 
its safety. Anything less than complete, 
unless as a step to completion, will give 
no help. There has been a time for pro- 
posals to effect this change by a gradual 
process, by encouragement of voluntary 
arrangements; but the volume of the 
Sibyl’s books which contained them has 
been burned. If ever, in our time, Ire- 
Jand is to be a consenting party to her 
union with Kngland, the changes must 
be so made that the existing generation 
of Irish farmers shall at once enter upon 
their benefits. The rule of Ireland now 
rightfully. belongs to those who, by 
means consistent with justice, will make 
the cultivators of the soil of Ireland the 
owners of it; and the English nation 
has got to decide whether it will be that 
just ruler or not.” 


Our readers, we presume, neither 
expect nor desire that we should 
waste their time and our own in the 


refutation of nonsense 
like this. He who makes such a 
proposal ought not to stop there, If 
Treland is to be governed on prin- 
ciples like these, she must be thrown 
back in her social condition to the 
state in which the first of the Nor- 
man conquerors found her. The 
old tribal system in all its simpli- 
city must be reintroduced, and a 
people civilised up to'a certain 
point, and ripe for being carried 
beyond it, must be reduced once 
more to utter barbarism. For the 
Irish are not like the French, pro- 
vident even as regards marriage. 
Every man put in possession of his 
tiny estate would at once take a 
wife; and in the course of a genera- 
tion or two we should have over 
again all the evils from which the 
famine and the emigration conse- 
quent upon it delivered us. But it 
is labour lost to refute a theo 

which has nothing to commend it 
to the serious notice of thinking 
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of the great Liberal . 

he shall succeed in bri ae over 
his chief to the views whi ex- 
sig9ou then, but not till then, may 
e hope for more efficient support 
in the House than he is likely to 
command in the present session. 
For Lord Russell, more consistent 
than the member for Westminster, 
cannot, as yet, see how a state of 
society which would be good for 
Ireland, ought not to be equally 
beneficial in its consequences were 
it adopted in England. Here is the 
conclusion at which he arrives :— 


“ Let us suppose for a minute that.all 
the difficulties of converting tenauts into 
landlords were overcome, and then,con- 
sider what would be the practical conse- 
quences of establishing in England and 
Ireland some legal, equitable mode of 
creating a great number of small land- 
holders, say of twenty acres each, and 
of the yearly value of £1 per acre. The 
English freeholder, acting on’ the prin- 
ciple of free trade in land, finding that 
his twenty acres would sell at forty years’ 
purchase, and that at 5 per cent. he 
would obtain £40 a-year, and at 4 per 
cent. £32 a-year, would sell. his land. 
He would easily find a secure inyest- 
ment at 4 per cent. and a tolerably 
secure one at 5 per cent. His family 
would rejoice; and the difference of 
income would be to him of much more 
importance than ‘the freehold franchise ; 
while the buyer, being probably a large 
proprietor, would be willing to get 2 or 
2} per cent. for his purchase-money, and 
would consider the convenience of having 
twenty acres of preserve for his game 
bordering on, or perhaps enclosed in, his 
large estate of more im ce than the 
difference of income. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, the small landowner would 
keep his freehold, and would take ad- 
vantage of his property to introduce 
numerous sons, sons-in-law, and brothers- 
in-law on the twenty acres, not one of 
whom would improve the land, not one 
of whom would maintain that degree 
of comfort and ease which bespeaks a 
happy, instructed, and contented people. 
Thus, in England the progress of ux 
tion by the rich would go on; w 
Ireland would make a large retrograde 
step, and old evils and old miseries, a 
wretched tenantry, low wages, ragged 
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clothing, and precarious subsistence, 
would reappear in all their deformity.” 
There still remains to be con- 
sidered the erent question of Educa- 
tion as it affects the various grades 
of society both in England and in 
Treland —in other words, the 
principle on which elementary in- 
struction is and ought to be carried 
on among the humbler classes in 
each section of the empire, and the 
purposes for which our public 
schools and universities exist, and 
the extent to which they achieve 
their es. This, too, if we 
be tly informed, is to be taken 
uP as & means of embarrassing 
the Government. But whatever 
the intentions of the Liberals may 
be, Wwe must decline so to deal with 


it. The subject is too important 


in ‘both its proximate and remote 
consequences to be treated as a 
mere lever wherewith to move 
parties. Indeed we will go fur- 
ther, The spirit of, party ought 
not to enter into any discussion 
which has for its. object the pro- 
motion of measures for the educa- 
tion of a whole people. Men may, 
and doubtless will, take different 
views as to the best mode of 
Foor, 4 that end; nor can we 
t them all to be of the same 
mind in regard to the objects to 
be accomplished by the end when 
nin reached it. Mr. Lowe, Sor 
e appears to consider t 
education . valuable only in pro- 
portion as it sharpens men’s wits, 
and enables them to start with the 
hes, of success in the 
t wealth. Others conceive 
the business of the instructor 
is rather to enlarge the faculties 
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and refine the tastes, so that the 
race after wealth, if it be run at 
all, shall be run fairly. A third 
party look still. farther, and pro- 
= to ground both cleverness and 
readth of intellect on principles 
of moral and. religious truth. 
Probably there is among these 
apparent rivals much less of diver- 
sity of sentiment than the super- 
ficial observer supposes, yet it is 
quite possible for them so to work 
their respective hobbies that they 
shall pull in quite opposite direc- 
tions. And therefore it is by no 
means beyond the verge of possi- 
bility, that the question of educa- 
tion, as well in its lower as in its 
higher aspect, may degenerate into 
a faction fight. Let us hope that 
things will not take this course. 
Meanwhile the Government, in- 
different to the perils with which it 
is threatened, enters at once, and 
with becoming spirit, on the career 
of duty. The Lord Advocate has 
brought forward his Reform Bill 
in a speech remarkable for its force 
and clearness, and has been met by 
an opposition which gives no great 
reason to hope that out of the de- | 
bates which are yet to follow Scot- 
land will come except with discredit. 
It is impossible for us, within the 
limits at our disposal, to notice in 
detail either the attack or the de- 
fence, as far as they have yet gone. 
Better opportunities of doing so 
will occur hereafter; but this much 
we are bound to say im passing, that 
the impression left upon the House 
by the exhibition of oratory with 
which Messrs. Baxter and M‘Laren 
favoured it was anything but flat- 
tering to the national character. 





